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ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Board of Education has the honor to submit herewith 
to the Legislature, in accordance with section 6 of chapter 39 
of the Revised Laws, as amended by section 4, chapter 457 
of the Acts of 1909, its seventy-seventh annual report. 

In Part L the commissioner reports as to the facilities now 
available in Massachusetts, through public and private agencies, 
for the training of teachers for various departments of public 
education, and on the existing needs for the further develop- 
ment of opportunities for such training. There are also dis- 
cussed in Part L certain of the important issues of the day 
as to secondary education, with especial reference to the prob- 
lem of improving the small high schools in Massachusetts. 

Part IL of the report contains the customary detailed 
account of the routine work of the Board, while in Part III. 
an abstract of statistics compiled from the annual school 
returns is given. 

The vacancy in the deputy commissionership of the staff 
of the Board, created by the resignation of Charles A. Prosser, 
has been filled by the appointment of Robert O. Small. Mr. 
Small was formerly superintendent of schools at Beverly. 
His special work is the supervision of State-aided vocational 
education. 

In addition to its annual report, the Board will submit to 
the Legislature of 1914 the following special reports: — 

An investigation relative to the publication of a manual 
upon the American flag (chapter 61, Resolves of 1913). 
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The teaching of agriculture (House order of May 6, 1913). 
An investigation relative to the sites of normal schools (chapter 
99, Resolves of 1913). 

Respectfully submitted, 

FREDERICK P. FISH, Chairman, 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, 
ELLA LYMAN CABOT, 
LEVI L. CONANT, 
SIMEON B. CHASE, 
THOMAS B. FITZPATRICK, 
FREDERICK W. HAMILTON, 
PAUL H. HANUS, 
CLINTON Q. RICHMOND, 

Members of the Board. 

Jan. 1, 1914. 
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BOAED OF EDUCATION. 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



Offices of the Board. op Education, 
FoBD Building, Boston, Mass., Jan 1, 1914. 

To the Board of Education, 

The Commissioner of Education herewith submits for your 
consideration the appended report. The report consists of 
three parts as follows: — 

Pakt I. Report of the Commissioner of Education. 

A. The Professional Training of Teachers and Supervisors in 

Massachusetts. 
I. The Demand for Trained Teachers and Supervisors. 
II. The Training of Elementary Teachers in the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Schools. 

III. The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. 

IV. The Training of Supervisors. 

V. The Massachusetts Normal Art School. 
VI. Proposals for the Training of Teachers for Voca- 
tional Schools. 
VII. The State Certification of Teachers. 
VIII. The Question of Providing Additional Facilities 
for the Training of Teachers. 

B. The Small High Schools of Massachusetts. 

I. The Present Situation as regards Secondary Edu- 
cation in the United States. 
II. Criticisms of Contemporary Secondary Education. 
III. Some Conditions affecting the Improvement of 

Secondary Education. 
rv. College Entrance Requirements as affecting High 
Schools. 
V. General and Specific Proposals for the Improve- 
ment of the Small High Schools of Massachusetts. 

C. State-aided Vocational Education. 

D. Educational Legislation. 
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Paet II. Detailed Work of the Board. 

I. Summary of Statistics, School Year 1912-13. 
II. State Nomud Schools. 
ni. Certification of Teachers in State-aided High 

Schools. 
IV. State Aid for High Schools. 
V. High School Tuition Reimbursement. 
VI. Registration of Teachers. 
VII. Certification of Superintendents of Schools. 
VIII. List of Superintendents of Schools. 
IX. Table of Superintendency Unions. 
X. Teachers' Conferences. 
XI. Kindergartens. 
XII. Vacation Schools. 
XIII. State-aided Vocational Education. 
XrV. State-aided Vocational Agricultural Education. 
XV. County Training Schools. 
XVI. Academies. 
XVII. Private Schools 
XVIII. Massachusetts School Fund. 
XIX. Financial Statement of the Board. 

Part III. An Abstract of the School Returns made by the School Com- 
mittees of the Several Towns and Cities. 

DAVID SNEDDEN, 

Commissioner, 
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Part I. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 



A. TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

B. HIGH SCHOOLS. 

C. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

D. LEGISLATION. 
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PART I. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER. 



A. THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND 
SUPERVISORS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The possibilities of improving public education in a common- 
wealth are definitely aflFected by the sound popular demand 
that the public school superintendents and teachers should be 
trained professionally; by the provisions for such training; 
and by organized efforts made from time to time to render 
more effective existing agencies for that purpose. 

Massachusetts has a long and honorable history in training, 
at State expense, teachers for the public schools. Much, how- 
ever, yet remains to be done to provide adequately for the 
effective professional equipment of teachers and other specialists 
who undertake to meet the demands of modern society on the 
public school system. 

This part of the report discusses: — 

I. The demand for, and the supply of, professionally equipped 
teachers in Massachusetts. 

II. The training of elementary school teachers. 

III. The training of secondary school teachers. 

IV. The training of special teachers and supervisors. 

V. The further development of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School. 

VI. Proposed plans for the training of teachers for vocational 
schools. 

VII. The certification of teachers. 

VIII. Proposals for additional State normal schools. 

I. The Demand for Trained Teachers and Supervisors. 

As a result, partly of the effort to insure greater eflSciency in 

teaching and in administering public education throughout the 

United States, and partly of the increasing freedom and ability 
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of school authorities to employ and give suitable recognition to 
persons possessing the qualifications for specific forms of edu- 
cational work, there has developed in recent years a large and 
growing demand for professionally trained teachers, principals, 
supervisors and superintendents. 

At present, in some departments of public education, the de- 
mand for trained teachers is in excess of the available supply; 
while in other departments the supply seems to exceed the de- 
mand. The normal schools give chief attention to the training 
of teachers for the elementary schools, but in spite of the fact 
that the Massachusetts State normal schools graduate each 
year about 700 teachers trained for the elementary schools, the 
demand considerably exceeds the supply, even though Massa- 
chusetts receives annually from other New England States a 
large number of experienced and, in many cases, professionally 
trained teachers. 

Because of the existence of several private schools, as well as 
classes in one of the normal schools, for the training of kinder- 
garten teachers, the available supply of these teachers is in ex- 
cess of the slowly growing, or perhaps stationary, demand. 
It appears, also, that the demand for special teachers of house- 
hold arts, commercial subjects and of drawing is not equal to 
the available supply of such teachers, or at least of those 
possessing experience. 

The demand for college graduates well equipped to teach in 
secondary schools exceeds the supply, as there yet exist in the 
colleges of Massachusetts but few adequate opportunities for 
the professional training of those students who intend to teach. 
Because, however, of the large number of colleges in Massa- 
chusetts, there is always a supply, in excess of the demand, of 
untrained graduates who, on the completion of a general college 
course of four years, seek teaching positions in high schools. 

While there is an insistent demand for principals and super- 
intendents qualified to supervise instruction and to promote the 
eflBciency of teachers, but few agencies as yet offer facilities for 
the training necessary to meet this demand. Harvard Uni- 
versity has already made excellent beginnings by offering 
courses particularly valuable for young men with several years' 
experience as teachers or principals; and it is known that 
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Boston University, Clark College and other higher institutions 
are taking steps in the same direction. 

Vocational schools are creating a demand for especially 
equipped teachers who combine a practical knowledge of a 
trade to be taught with skill in instruction. This need at 
present cannot be supplied. The agricultural college will, it 
is believed, be able in a few years to organize effective courses 
for training teachers for agricultural schools, who must combine 
sound technical education in agricultural science with a basis 
l^ of practical experience in the art of agriculture. A few private 

agencies are endeavoring to train teachers for industrial schools. 
In all probability the State will find it necessary to maintain 
its own schools for preparing teachers for work in all types^of 
vocational schools when these shall have been more generally 
established. 

It is, then, of the utmost importance that the State should 
formulate and follow a comprehensive policy designed to secure, 
either from public or from private sources, an adequate supply 
of well-equipped teachers for each branch of the pubUc-school 
service. The demand for these teachers will certainly grow. 
In the following pages are discussed some phases of the present 
situation, as well as proposals looking to future policy. 



II. The Training of Elementary Teachers in the Mas- 
sachusetts Normal Schools. 
Nine of the ten normal schools of Massachusetts were estab- 
lished for the primary purpose of training teachers for the 
elementary schools of the Commonwealth. Several of these 
schools have organized departments for training departmental 
teachers or supervisors of special subjects. This report dis- 
cusses the present status of these schools and the efforts now 
being made to render their work more effective. 



(a) Present Status of the Normal Schools. 
1. The number of graduates of the State normal schools since 
their founding is as follows: — 
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State Normal Schools. 



Dates when 
first opened. 



Total number 

of graduatee 

to June, 1913, 

inclusive. 



Bridgewater, 

Fitchburg, . 

Framingham, 

Hyannis, 

Ix)well, 

North Adams, 

Salem, 

Westfield, . 

Worcester, , 

Normal Art (Boston), 



Sept. 9, 1840 
Sept. 11, 1895 
July 3, 1839 
Sept. 9, 1897 
Oct. 4, 1897 
Feb. 1, 1897 
Sept. 14. 1854 
Sept. 4. 1839 
Sept. 15, 1874 
Nov. 11, 1873 



4,173 

826 

3.244 

345 

855 

696 

3.423 

2,488 

1,493 

1,726 



2. The following table contains data on the teaching force, 
number of students admitted, number of students in attend- 
ance, and number of graduates, for the school year ending in 
June, 1913: — 
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3. The capacity of certain of the State normal schools is in- 
adequate in one or more of the following respects: — 

(a) Classrooms and other material facilities. 

(6) Teaching faculty. 

(c) Dormitory accommodations. 

During the year 1912-13 the class and laboratory rooms at 
Framingham and Salem were overtaxed. In each of these 
schools the training or practice department has occupied rooms 
in the normal school building. The new training school build- 
ing at Salem will relieve the congestion there, and it is hoped 
that within a year or two the town of Framingham will, either 
alone or in co-operation with the State, provide a separate and 
suitable building for the training school. The other normal 
schools have suflScient classrooms for their present attendance. 

It is not easy to decide definitely whether or not a school has 
a sufiicient corps of teachers. The schools vary somewhat in 
their standards and practice as to size of recitation divisions or 
sections, number of periods per week each instructor teaches, 
and length of recitation periods. At Westfield, for example, 
the teachers average fewer periods per week than is the case in 
the other schools, but, on the other hand, their recitation 
sections are larger.- In some schools each instructor spends 
considerable time in supervising practice teaching, — a val- 
uable service. 

In November, 1913, the principals of the normal schools, 
after prolonged consideration of the amount of service each 
teacher should be expected to render, reached the conclusions 
expressed in the following statement: — 

(1) The standard length of a teaching period should be from 
forty to forty-five minutes. Departures from this norm may 
be made in manual arts, physical training, laboratory work, ex- 
cursions and like activities. 

(2) A reasonable limit of work for teachers should be 30 
recitation periods (twenty-two and a half hours) per week, to 
include teaching, supervision, laboratory work, consultation and 
miscellaneous work with or for students, but not to include 
preparation of teaching tasks. The standard amount of service 
in actual teaching ought not to exceed 20 periods per week. 

(3) Time devoted to preparation of laboratory material for 
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recitation purposes should be considered as given to teaching 
service. 

(4) Where a teacher has an unusual amount of library work, 
correction of written tasks, outside supervision, etc., the prin- 
cipal should have power to make proper allowances for such 
service. 

(5) In certain courses in such special departments as house- 
hold arts at Framingham, manual arts at Fitchburg and the 
commercial at Salem it may be desirable to exceed thirty 
hours per week, according to the nature of the subject. 

(6) Sections for instruction should not exceed 30 pupils. 

(7) Larger sections should be allowed in gymnastics, lec- 
tures, chorus singing and like subjects, and smaller sections 
should be allowed in manual training, domestic science, labora- 
tory work, etc. 

The Board of Education has collected and compiled exact 
data as to the amount of service rendered by each teacher in 
the State normal schools. It is diflBcult or impracticable briefly 
to summarize this data because in many cases the services of 
teachers are distributed between normal school instruction and 
practice school supervision or teaching. Again, laboratory, 
shop work and gardening do not lend themselves to measure- 
ment in the same way that actual class teaching does. The 
following figures stating the actual periods of teaching on the 
part of those of the faculty whose chief work is class-teaching 
indicate broadly standards now existing. A period is from 
forty to forty-five minutes. 

In the Bridgewater Normal School, of 20 teachers, 11 teach 
from 20 to 22 periods per week, and 6 from 14 to 19 periods. 

In the Fitchburg Normal School most of the teachers com- 
bine teaching in the normal school with the teaching of classes 
in the "practical arts school." The usual number of periods 
ranges from 15 to 21. 

In the Framingham Normal School, of 19 teachers, 9 teach 
from 17 to 19 periods per week, 6, 20 periods or more, and 3 
from 10 to 16 periods. 

In the Hyannis Normal School 4 out of 5 teachers teach 
from 10 to 13 periods a week besides having detailed super- 
vision of practice teaching. 
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In the Lowell Normal School, of 9 teachers, 5 teach from 
14 to 16 periods per week, 3 from 17 to 19 periods and 1, 
20 periods. 

In the North Adams Normal School, of 9 teachers, 4 teach 
from 20 to 22 periods per week and 5 from 10 to 19 periods a 
week. 

In the Salem Normal School 9 out of 14 teachers teach from 
17 to 22 periods per week, 2 over 22 periods, and 3 from 10 
to 16 periods. 

In the Westfield Normal School 5 out of 7 teachers teach 
between 10 and 13 periods each. 

In the Worcester Normal School, of 9 teachers, 5 teach from 
14 to 16 periods, 1 from 17 to 19 periods, and 3 from 20 to 22 
periods per week. 

In some cases the amount of work carried by each instructor 
is necessarily regulated by the teaching force available. In 
few of the schools, for example, is there a suflScient staff to 
give the amount of training and instruction ideally desirable 
in such fields as physical education and the English branches. 
In the Framingham, Bridgewater and Worcester schools there 
is as yet insufficient supervision of the practice teaching carried 
on in those schools of practice other than the practice school 
attached to the normal school itself. In the household arts 
division of the Framingham Normal School it has never been 
possible, with the funds available, to supply an adequate teach- 
ing force for the large amount of shop and laboratory instruc- 
tion required. 

If each normal school teacher is to have a reasonable amount 
of time for study and self-improvement, and in addition, as 
urged in this report, is to keep in touch with educational 
activities in the surrounding towns and cities, then many of 
these teachers even now have too many classes per week. 
Any considerable increase in the number of students in any 
school should, of course, require a corresponding increase in 
the teaching staff available. 

In no schools with dormitories (Bridgewater, Fitchburg, 
Framingham, Hyannis, North Adams, Worcester and West- 
field) were there vacant dormitory rooms in 1912-13. At 
Fitchburg, where a new dormitory for 75 students was opened 
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in the fall of 1913, there are a few unoccupied rooms which 
will undoubtedly soon be m use. It has been found necessary 
at Bridgewater to utilize certain rooms for dormitory purposes 
in a building which has not been in use for some time, but this 
arrangement, it is hoped, will be temporary, as the building is 
old and unsuitable. At Framingham about 100 students are 
residing in the town in various private homes. It is hoped 
that a new dormitory will be provided for the use of these 
students within a year. 

In general the normal schools of Massachusetts, now 
accommodating over 2,400 students, are utilized substantially 
to the limit of their facilities. Any further expansion must 
be accompanied by the provision of additional dormitory ac- 
commodations and by an increase in the staflFs of instructors. 
In most of the schools, classrooms and other material means of 
instruction are as yet suflBcient to provide for a moderate in- 
crease in the number of students. In Bridgewater a com- 
paratively old and unserviceable building is being used for 
administration purposes, and also as kitchen and dining room 
for about 375 students and teachers. A new building for these 
purposes will soon be needed. A central heating plant will 
probably soon be required at Fitchburg. 

In a special report to the Board, the business agent states 
that in only a few normal schools have the buildings, heating 
apparatus and equipment been kept in good condition. The 
appropriations for repairs have been insufficient for many years. 
The attention of the Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
has been called to these conditions, and it is expected that 
that body will outline for the benefit of the Board a compre- 
hensive and effective program for making necessary repairs 
and improvements. 

4. The requirements for admission to the normal school have 
long constituted a serious problem. When students were re- 
ceived from the elementary schools, as was once the case, the 
normal school courses were, as a result, mainly academic, 
rather than professional, in character. Massachusetts was one 
of the first States to raise the standards of admission to normal 
schools by requiring high school graduation as a condition for 
entrance. 
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Graduates of high schools on the approved list of the New 
England College Entrance Certificate Board, or of high schools 
approved by the Board of Education, are now admitted to the 
normal schools on certification. Applicants not holding certifi- 
cates are required to take an examination, the questions for 
which are prepared under the direction of the Board. Through 
this inspection and the accompanying testing of the work of 
the smaller high schools, the Board has been able to raise to 
some extent the standards of high school instruction throughout 
the State. 

Because the normal schools naturally desired to secure as 
students high school graduates most competent to do the more 
professional work of the normal schools, examinations were 
formerly required in such subjects as music, drawing and even 
arithmetic. Some high schools found it therefore necessary or 
expedient to organize special courses in these subjects to pre- 
pare pupils for the normal schools. 

During recent years the character and scope of the entrance 
requirements have been materially modified. In order that 
high schools may have larger freedom in dealing with their own 
educational problems, the requirements for admission to normal 
schools have been made more flexible. The graduate of an 
approved high school is now admitted on certification, prac- 
tically without regard to the program of studies he has pur- 
sued. English, alone, is a required subject. The subjects set 
for examination also permit a student large opportunity for 
offering electives. The effects of this policy have been beneficial 
to both high and normal schools. 

5. Marked differences have always existed among the normal 
schools as regards courses of study and requirements for prac- 
tice teaching. Each school has exhibited considerable in- 
dividuality in the matter of its aims, means and methods of 
instruction, thus often reflecting the particular educational 
philosophy of the principal, or the composite opinion of the 
stronger members of the faculty. Within reasonable limits this 
is an excellent policy. It is not desirable that all the schools 
should be of one pattern as regards their courses and methods 
of instruction, although, as suggested elsewhere, general stand- 
ards as to aims and practices should be agreed upon by all 
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schools, after which, departure from such standards may be 
made by individual schools as matters of conscious and purpose- 
ful policy. 

It is not practicable in this report to indicate in detail the 
differences which have hitherto existed among the normal 
schools in their programs of professional training. Some of 
these differences have arisen from praiseworthy attempts to do 
experimental work in new and complex fields of education. In 
other cases, practices established by accident or for temporary 
reasons have become fixed as customs, the educational value of 
which must be carefully tested from time to time. 

All educational practice is now in process of slow transition 
from a primitive stage of development, in which customs 
accidentally initiated, or formed by slow growth, have pre- 
vailed, to a stage wherein intelligent planning and the measure- 
ment of results shall give the basis of a more scientific formu- 
lation and control of courses of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing and general supervision. 

Because of these changing conditions, the commissioner, the 
principals and various groups of special teachers in the normal 
schools have, during the last four years, been holding a series 
of conferences at which existing programs of normal school in- 
struction have been subjected to careful examination, in order 
to discover means of making these programs more effective. 

These conferences have revealed a wide divergence of views 
on almost every phase of normal school instruction. Each 
school, in one or more divisions of its work, had long followed 
practices which seemed to it valid. The discussion and anal- 
ysis involved in these conferences resulted temporarily in a 
measurable unsettUng of convictions, often life-long, held by 
many teachers. This disturbance has not wholly subsided, 
but in all the schools a fine and sound professional spirit has 
been shown in the effort to revise normal school programs in the 
interest of greater eflBciency. Some of the proposals to this 
end, now under consideration, are discussed in the following 
section of this report. 

Because of the complexity of the problems involved in train- 
ing teachers, it is as yet too early either to indicate positively 
the prevailing forms of ineflSciency in normal school programs, 
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or to state concretely proposed improvements. A scientific 
attitude necessitates careful and painstaking study of these 
problems. Existing practices cannot, with safety, be discon- 
tinued or hastily modified. It is, however, highly important 
that the principals and teachers in the normal schools shall 
show that they are alive to the need of steady improvement in 
educational practice, and that, individually, and especially by 
joint effort, they shall continue to give time and effort to the 
discovery of ways and means to secure greater eflSciency. 

Owing, in part, to the imperfect development of the two 
fundamental sciences upon which it must finally rest in its 
scientific form, namely, sociology which must define its aims, 
and psychology which must reveal its methods, all educational 
practice is very far as yet from attaining standards of theo- 
retical eflSciency. This fact is now being recognized; and the 
resulting demand for a more complete development of these 
sciences gives promise that in the near future education may 
receive valuable aid from them. 

(6) Proposals under Consideration for increasing the Efficiency of 

the Normal Schools in training Elementary School Teachers. 

A series of conferences with the principals and with the groups 
of teachers representing the various departments in the State 
normal schools have been called and conducted by the commis- 
sioner. Certain conferences have been held with the principals 
only, commonly on Friday evenings. The following Saturdays 
have usually been devoted to meetings of principals and of the 
teachers of some one department of the normal schools, as 
English, geography, history, arithmetic, music, drawing and 
manual training, or physical education. 

In all these conferences a controlling purpose has been to 
define more clearly the aims and methods of the instruction 
and training now being offered, and to outline and inaugurate 
plans for co-operation in increasing the eflSciency of courses of 
training now being offered. 

The commissioner has held that when normal schools are 
engaged in similar work, as, for example, training teachers for 
the rural schools of Massachusetts, these schools should unite 
in an effort to define the standards of such training. De- 
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parture from such standards would be warranted only when 
made in an intelligent endeavor to meet local conditions, or 
in accordance with a clearly defined policy of experimentation, 
based on carefully formulated plans. In education, as in other 
fields of human activity, it is desirable to proceed on the 
assumption that while there are many possible programs or 
methods, some are better than others, and that one or more 
may be proved by testing and study to be the most economical 
and effective. When, however, there is reasonable doubt as to 
the best procedure, to enforce strict uniformity of practice on 
several institutions is unwarranted, and hampers progress by 
discouraging desirable experimentation. 

In accordance with these principles each of the proposals dis- 
cussed below represents an attempt to formulate uniform stand- 
ards for more effective practice and, at the same time, to 
reserve to any school the right, when conditions warrant, of 
proposing for acceptance temporary or permanent modifica- 
tions. 

1. The first proposal discussed is to the effect that the pur- 
poses of each type of instruction and training offered in the 
normal schools shall be more effectively defined. 

In every normal school the courses of study and training 
may be divided into two classes, namely, those designed to 
prepare the student directly for the work of teaching, and those 
which, because they contribute to the general physical, social 
or cultural development of the student, should find place in 
any school for persons of an age and attainments similar to 
those of normal school students. The studies in the first 
group are professional or vocational, since their character is 
determined by the particular profession or occupation for which 
the student is preparing; the second group may be called gen- 
eral, because of their value in all types of schools. A few illus- 
trations may make this distinction clear. 

Every school for young women should provide means for 
instructing its students to conserve their physical health, and 
all practices — work, rest, recreation, nutrition and corrective 
gynmastics — should be such as to promote permanently the 
conservation and right use of physical powers. This phase of 
general education now receives greater or less attention in all 
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the normal schools. Rapid developments are taking place in 
this field of education, and the normal schools are not all as yet 
equipped so that they can keep abreast of the best current 
knowledge and practice in physical training. 

On the other hand, each school is under obligation, as a part 
of its professional work, to equip prospective teachers success- 
fully to teach hygiene to the children of the public schools; 
to control the physical conditions of school buildings and play- 
grounds, in the interests of the physical well-being of child- 
hood; and to bring the home into as full co-operation as possi- 
ble with the school, in teaching the pupil to comply with the 
principles of hygiene. 

Another illustration may be taken from the field of history 
teaching. It has long been customary to require in the pro- 
grams of training of teachers for the elementary schools a 
relatively large amount of study of American history, as the 
treatment of this subject in the upper grades is difiicult and 
makes increasing demands on the teacher. Relatively little 
attention can be given to the systematic study of ancient, 
medieval and modern European history in elementary school 
classes, although in the intermediate grades a certain amount 
of more easily assimilated material drawn from the fields of his- 
tory — such as myths, biographies, vivid stories, significant 
facts — is utiUzed, directly and indirectly. 

In so far, then, as a normal school instructs its students in 
American history it is conforming to its professional purpose; 
when, however, it offers a systematic course in ancient or 
medieval history, it is contributing primarily to the general 
education of its students. 

Similar illustrations might be drawn from the departments of 
normal school work in formal English and English literature, 
science, drawing and manual arts, music and the history and 
psychology of education. 

The conferences have shown that in some normal schools the 
distinction has not been made suflSciently clear between these 
two phases of their work. But the most pronounced and 
justifiable demand in the pedagogical discussion of the day is 
that all educational practice shall be based upon clearly de- 
fined aims. It is coming to be generally recognized that unless 
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we know quite well whither we are bound we are in danger of 
missing, or at any rate of wasting much time in reaching, satis- 
factory goals. 

A program of physical education for general purposes can 
be made effective without in any way necessarily making the 
student a successful teacher of hygiene to small children. On 
the other hand, a good professional course for a teacher of 
hygiene may quite fail to give her certain knowledge and train- 
ing which she personally should have. Both types of training 
are necessary, but in view of the limited time available in the 
normal school course, it is essential that each type should 
have clearly defined aims, and that the extent to which these 
are realized should be determined from time to time by care- 
ful examination. 

Furthermore, it is certain that no satisfactory study and 
evaluation of the means and methods of education, such as 
courses of study, text-books, laboratory exercises and methods 
of recitation, can be made unless the aims of the studies in 
question are clearly conceived and defined. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that the largest single source of ineflSciency 
in the current educational practice of high schools, normal 
schools, various forms of secondary vocational schools, and in 
the upper grades of the elementary schools, is the prevailing 
practice of accepting belief and opinion in place of tested 
knowledge, and the consequent basing of the practices of such 
schools on relatively vague and often mystical aims. 

For the present an important work of the conferences is in 
providing more scientific and available definitions of the aims 
and purposes of normal school instruction. 

2. A second purpose kept in view is the correlation of nor- 
mal school training with the educational practices in town and 
city schools. 

If the professional purposes of the normal school courses 
are to be more clearly defined, the teachers in the various 
normal school departments must not only be famiUar with the 
educational practices prevailing in the public schools of the 
Commonwealth, but they must also manifest, habitually, a 
critical and constructive attitude towards these practices. 
The normal schools must prepare teachers for the pubUc 
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schools; their graduates should be prepared to work according 
to standards of demonstrated worth. Within reasonable limits 
normal schools should be in a position to suggest and demon- 
strate practices superior to those generally prevailing in the 
public schools, and, at the same time, to lead their graduates 
keenly to appreciate those limitations of the public schools 
which are the necessary accompaniment of conditions for which 
there is no immediate remedy. Normal school teachers, then, 
should be in intimate touch with public schools in general; 
they should be so capable of giving help and aid that their 
services as advisers would be in constant demand. Under 
some circumstances they should be in a position to act as con- 
structive critics of the work in particular fields. 

Obviously, if normal school teachers are to perform the 
functions here indicated they must be allowed the time and 
given the necessary facilities. Principal and teachers have, in 
conference, agreed that such activity on the part of the normal 
schools is desirable; it therefore remains to provide time for the 
teachers and detailed plans of operation, and to secure a spirit 
of co-operation among superintendents of schools, all of which 
can readily be procured when the objects and possibilities of 
thi^ proposal are well known and understood. 

The execution of the general plan as proposed, involving as 
it does a purposeful correlation of the work of the normal 
schools with the work of the public schools, will make possible 
great improvement in courses of study and methods of in- 
struction in all elementary schools, especially those in rural and 
village communities. The collective knowledge of the normal 
school teachers should be and is superior to any similar knowl- 
edge found in any other group of educators in the State. These 
teachers should be put in a position to exert an influence 
proportionate to their potential power and knowledge. This 
has not always been so heretofore, and the result has been no 
less harmful to the normal schools than to the public elementary 
schools whose work they have assisted. 

3. A third proposal relates to the more effective teaching of 
certain professional subjects. 

Close contact between the public schools and normal school 
teachers should develop more constructive power in teaching 
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the subjects commonly regarded as constituting the essentials 
of the elementary school program, namely, reading, writing, 
the various phases of English expression, arithmetic, history, 
geography, art, music, hygiene and elementary science. Effec- 
tive methods in the teaching of certain other professional courses 
of the normal school must, on the other hand, be developed 
along somewhat different lines. These subjects are the history 
of education, psychology, school management and the principles 
of method. The normal schools vary greatly in their em- 
phasis on, and mode of treatment of, these subjects; and it 
may be said that the existing uncertainty and even confusion 
as to the valid purposes and effective methods which should 
obtain in teaching them is by no means confined to the normal 
schools of Massachusetts. 

When first introduced into professional courses for the train- 
ing of teachers, these subjects were usually organized with 
little or no regard for the limitations of students or the actual 
conditions under which teaching is done in the existing schools 
themselves. The history of education, for example, was 
organized on the same basis as general history; that is, chron- 
ologically, and with substantially equal emphasis on the im- 
portant educational developments of all countries and all 
epochs. Just how the study of the subject might be made 
helpful to the rank and fil^ of teachers was never clearly con- 
sidered. It will be freely conceded that it is of the utmost 
importance that in the training of teachers heed should be 
given to the development of ideas, insight and vision, as well 
as to the .acquirement of powers in teaching specific subjects 
and in managing classes; but does the history of educaticto, as 
commonly pursued, realize any of these ends? This is by no 
means clear. The same question applies to the teaching of 
various other general professional subjects. Does the study 
of psychology, as ordinarily pursued, result in visibly increased 
teaching capacity, general or special? Are "principles of 
method,'' as taught, capable of "functioning'' in effective 
practice? 

The trend of educational opinion at the present time is 
opposed to isolated and independent treatment of these sub- 
jects, and favors a deUberate correlation of them with the 
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more directly professional work of the school. A severe strain 
will be imposed upon teachers to secure such correlation and 
at the same time keep the instruction from becoming a merely 
accidental and incidental use of illustrative examples. It will 
be no easy task so to conduct a program of professional train- 
ing for teachers as to introduce the rich materials of the his- 
tory of education at appropriate times and in an effective way 
for the purpose of developing educational perspective and ideals. 
Similarly, so to use, at suitable times, the fundamental con- 
cepts of the science of psychology as to give confidence and 
some insight to the teacher studying the innumerable applica- 
tions of that science in the various phases of the " learning proc- 
esses," is a task that challenges the best of educators. 

We may rest assured, however, that when once the demands 
for such training are clearly defined means will be found to 
meet them. In two or three normal schools excellent work of 
this kind is now done; and the others are undoubtedly con- 
scious of their need of such work. 

4. A clearer understanding of the needs, limitations and 
possibilities of the typical normal school student constitutes a 
fourth proposal now under consideration. 

The conferences abound in evidence that there nowhere exists 
an adequate comprehension of the capacity of the typical 
student in Massachusetts normal schools. For many years we 
have been insisting on "child study" as an important element 
in the training of teachers of children. There is, at least, an 
equal need for the careful observation and study of the physical, 
moral and intellectual powers of those mature young persons 
whom we are training to be teachers. 

The typical normal school student is a young woman who, 
while not necessarily among those graduating with the highest 
rank in the high school, has nevertheless made a creditable 
record in her studies. Her parents are usually hard working 
people in moderate circumstances who are making consider- 
able sacrifices to keep their daughter in school. As racial ele- 
ments change in the artisan and agricultural population of the 
State, so they change in the composition of the normal school 
student body. 

It can hardly be doubted that normal school teachers, en- 
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thusiastic as they are, for the promotion of education in their 
special fields, greatly overrate the general capacity of the 
typical normal school student. Hence, the latter is apt to suffer 
from too much and too exalted teaching. Much that is taught 
is never assimilated, and hence not only does not contribute 
to real power, but, in fact, becomes a source of confusion, and 
hampers that development of those powers of which the stu- 
dent is really capable. Much of the high school education of 
this student, unfortunately, has consisted of "cold-storage** 
information and abstract statements which never effectually 
result in appreciation, culture or vital power of any sort; and 
if, as sometimes happens, even the more enthusiastic teachers 
in the normal school continue the process, the result is de- 
plorable, — namely, a teacher whose attitude towards most of her 
work is passive, whose activities are perfunctory, and whose 
professional growth ceases, in a sense, before it begins. 

There is indeed serious question whether the course of in- 
struction and training as now organized in the normal schools 
permits e.nough genuine self-activity and independent thought 
on the part of the students. In good educational practice 
everywhere great emphasis is laid on providing conditions and 
means which encourage "self-activity" of children. Surely, in 
the normal school, whose purpose it is to train a young woman 
in two years so that, even in a country school, amidst unwonted 
surroundings, she shall be capable with little outside help of 
meeting a great variety of emergencies as they arise, it is most 
important that the methods of teaching, the discipline and the 
opportunities for social contact shall encourage self-expression, 
self-control, self-direction and a large sense of responsibility. 
The student incapable of adjusting herself to these conditions 
should at once, of course, be sent home, as being manifestly 
unfit for the responsible work of teaching. 

To reaUze the ends here suggested will require many decided 
changes in the present normal school practice. Teachers must 
in many cases revise the methods of organizing and teaching 
their favorite specialties. Perhaps programs of prescribed in- 
struction must be greatly curtailed. Means will certainly have 
to be devised whereby students, once satisfactory courses of 
action have been mapped out for them in such fields as gen- 
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eral behavior, recreation, hours of work, association, physical 
training, general reading and the Uke, will be expected, on their 
own initiative and under general oversight only, to carry such 
courses into effect. Inability to do this should be accepted as 
serious evidence of incapacity to meet the responsibilities of the 
teacher's work. 

In the conferences this general subject has so far received 
tentative consideration only, but its importance is generally 
admitted, and it is now being made a subject for further in- 
vestigation. 

5. Another proposal which was given careful consideration 
two years ago, and under which some experimental work is 
now being done in several of the normal schools, relates to a 
differentiation of the professional training given by the school 
according to the probable field of service in elementary edu- 
cation to be entered by the teacher. It is recognized that 
superintendents in employing teachers find it much more 
difficult to obtain candidates with proper training and ex- 
perience for upper grade work than for primary grade positions. 
Furthermore, superintendents recognize that some teachers are 
by virtue of their native qualifications better fitted for one 
division of work than another. 

Experience has shown that as courses of study in the ele- 
mentary schools have become more extensive and complicated, 
and methods of teaching more exacting, normal schools are 
less and less able, in the usual two years' course, to prepare 
teachers adequately for work in all grades; but it is certain 
that a two years' course properly organized will result in giving 
very efficient preparation to a teacher qualifying herself for 
work in the lower grades only. It is not as yet clear whether 
two years or three will be required to give sufficient preparation 
for upper grade work. The scholarship requirements alone 
made on teachers in the upper grades in such subjects as 
geography, history and English are large and increasing. 
Experience may show that the preparation of properly qualified 
teachers for this field of work should require three rather than 
two years. 

Thus far the normal schools at Fitchburg, Salem and Bridge- 
water have organized special three years' courses to which, for 
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the present, only a relatively small number of students are ad- 
mitted, the primary object of which is to train teachers for 
service in the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
schools. The other courses in these normal schools are so 
shaped as to emphasize preparation for the work of the first 
six grades. 'The normal school at Westfield confines its pro- 
gram primarily to training teachers for work in the first six 
grades. 

Thus far these efforts may be regarded as experimental, but 
there is general agreement, in view of the fact that 85 per cent, 
of the population of Massachusetts is living under city or village 
conditions, wtere well-graded schools are the rule, that some 
readjustment of normal school courses of the nature here in- 
dicated is both desirable and feasible, and if properly admin- 
istered will result in supplying the elementary schools with 
teachers much more efficiently trained for the specific work 
which they imdertake. 

6. A sixth proposal now receiving consideration relates to the 
provision of more adequate opportunities for professional study 
and general improvement on the part of normal school teachers. 

The teachers in the normal schools of Massachusetts con- 
stitute a professional group characterized by great industry, 
professional conscientiousness, and, in most cases, by pro- 
gressive spirit. It would be sound public policy to regard them 
at least as equally important to the general interests of educa- 
tion as any corresponding group of educators in colleges or other 
higher institutions of learning. 

Satisfactory conditions for self-improvement are, however, 
not yet available for normal school teachers. As a rule, before 
becoming normal school instructors they were actively engaged 
in work in the public schools, as teachers and principals. At 
the outset of their work in the normal schools their salaries 
have not been large, — about $1,000 per year for women and 
from $1,500 to $1,800 for men. The maximum salaries avail- 
able — usually after many years of service — are $1,200 — 
and occasionally $1,500 — for women, and $2,000 to $2,500 
for men. 

These teachers are selected for normal school service because 
of the energy, enterprise and actual capacity they have shown 
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in other fields of teaching. But neither before entering the 
service of the normal school nor during such service is it usually 
possible for these teachers to accumulate suflScient resources to 
enable them to give a year to professional study or travel. 

Their work in the school is engrossing; many of them teach 
20 periods per week or more, and are, in addition, necessarily 
employed in consultation and in the supervision of practice 
teaching and like activities for many additional periods. 

If, now, it is desirable to increase the responsibilities of 
normal school teachers, as proposed above, and to require 
from them larger and more difficult kinds of service, it is more 
than ever urgent that these teachers shall be given opportunity 
for needed professional improvement in ways not inconsistent 
with the economical administration of the normal schools. 

One means is the grant of leave of absence on part pay. 
Colleges now give their instructors, periodically, leave of 
absence as a means of promoting the educational efficiency of 
these institutions. In view of the demands now being made 
upon normal school teachers the State can hardly do less. 

Formerly, such leave of absence was given by the Board of 
Education, but in no systematic order, and without positive 
statutory authority. It is desirable that legislation enabling 
the Board to grant leave of absence to normal school teachers 
should be enacted, and that the Board should devise a policy 
of so employing its powers in this direction as to enhance the 
efficiency of the normal schools. 

III. Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. 

The attendance on the public high schools of Massachusetts 
has for some years exceeded 60,000 pupils, instructed by up- 
ward of 2,500 teachers. Three hundred to 400 new teachers 
are required each year to provide for replacements and for the 
rapid gain in high school attendance, due in part to natural in- 
crease in population, but in large measure also to the growth in 
the proportion of all young persons now going to high school. 

Massachusetts maintains few public agencies for training 
teachers for secondary schools, and these supply but a small 
part of the demand except in the two special fields of house- 
hold arts and commercial education. Graduates of the normal 
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schools are not equipped for this work, and only rarely do in- 
dividual graduates seek high school positions. A few graduates 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College — a State institu- 
tion — enter service as teachers of science and, occasionally, of 
agriculture, but the primary aim of this college is directed 
towards agricultural education for economic ends. The com- 
mercial department of the normal school at Salem contributes 
a substantial number of teachers with special preparation for 
positions in high school commercial departments and courses, 
while the Framingham Normal School sends out from its house- 
hold arts department not a few teachers of this subject into 
the high schools. 

In the main, the high schools of the Commonwealth find Iheir 
teachers among the graduates of the private and endowed 
colleges, of which there are nearly a score in the State. These 
graduates vary greatly as to the kind and degree of their 
professional preparation for the work of teaching. The fact 
that high schools now rarely employ as teachers persons not 
possessing an academic degree insures that these teachers have 
a fair general education. In perhaps a majority of cases they 
have had considerable college instruction in subjects closely re- 
lated to those which they are expected to teach in the high 
schools. A minority of them have had, in addition, college 
courses in such subjects as the theory and practice of teaching, 
the history of education, educational psychology and principles 
of method, given by the departments of education which, 
within comparatively recent years, have been established in 
various higher institutions of learning. 

It must, however, be said that, in spite of the equipment 
described above, almost all college graduates employed as 
teachers in high schools are, in relation to the work they are 
expected to do, deficient in professional training. Even though 
they have had courses in the subjects which they intend to 
teach, and also some theoretical courses in education, they 
necessarily approach their work as learners, as apprentices, to 
whom practical means and methods of effectively teaching boys 
and girls are as yet almost wholly unknown. 

The large majority of these graduates obtain their first ex- 
j>erience as teachers in the small high schools. Here they ob- 
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tain substantially no supervision from the principal, who is 
always a busy, and often, himself, also an inexperienced, 
teacher. The superintendent of schools is not always com- 
petent to supervise high school teaching, and in rural areas he 
often lacks time since the elementary schools claim his chief 
attention. In these small high schools the novice must teach 
not one subject but many; not a few periods per week, but 
from 25 to 30. He has little time in which to study the most 
effective methods of teaching; he spends all his energy in 
trying to meet the pressing requirements of each day's work as 
it confronts him. 

But this period, of what is in fact apprenticeship, corresponds 
in almost no respect to the trial year required of the graduate 
of a German university before he becomes, even in a partial 
sense, eligible for a position involving full responsibility in a 
secondary school. It is small wonder, then, that the teaching 
in small high schools is often ineffective; it may be even detri- 
mental to the intellectual interests of the boys and giris. Be- 
cause of tradition, and local efforts to improve school conditions 
by changing teachers, there is little continuity of service. 
IVIany high schools in rural areas lose all or the major portion 
of their teaching staff each year. These novices are often com- 
pelled to work with most meager equipment. 

This condition of affairs has, of course, always existed. All 
teachers once obtained their preliminary experience under simi- 
lar conditions. Heretofore, as now. the best of these college 
graduates have acquired wisdom and skill, after a few years, 
and have become strong teachers in large high schools. The 
weaker have sought other employment. The boys and girls on 
whom the young graduates expended their initial and unsuper- 
vised efforts have survived somehow the ordeal, and the State 
has not yet been forced or induced to provide professional 
training for this special class of teachers. 

For several reasons the pressure for systematic training of 
high school teachers becomes more urgent each year. In the 
first place, we are becoming more keenly awake and sensitive 
to the wicked wastefulness of allowing the smaller high schools 
— those which, by virtue of their situation, surely require 
trained teachers and continuity of service above all things — to 
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be training grounds of young and partially equipped teachers. 
Again, it is an undoubted fact that modern demands on high 
school teachers are becoming increasingly exacting. People do 
not now, as formerly, take the results of teaching on faith. The 
community, more or less unconsciously, is often requiring that 
high school teaching shall be eflScient, through defined and 
demonstrably valid aims and effective methods. Finally, we 
see more clearly than formerly the resulting benefits of pro- 
fessional training for high school teachers. We realize that the 
effectiveness of the German secondary school is due largely to 
the thorough training of their teachers. College departments 
of education are realizing what can be accomplished in America 
in providing adequate training for high school teachers, and are 
rapidly developing programs to this end. The academic de- 
partments of many colleges still fail to appreciate their re- 
sponsibilities for co-operation in the training of teachers, but 
conditions here also are beginning to improve. 

The question has often been raised as to whether Massachu- 
setts should maintain a State institution for training secondary 
school teachers. New York State supports such a college at 
Albany; in many States the larger normal schools have depart- 
ments for this purpose; while in western and southern States 
the State universities are rapidly creating strong departments 
designed to train not only secondary school teachers but also 
principals and superintendents of schools. 

In Massachusetts, however, it seems inexpedient for the 
State to enter upon such work until existing institutions shall 
have had full opportunity to demonstrate their capacity to deal 
with this problem. They have heretofore trained substantially 
all such teachers, and have met the demands of the State and 
local communities in so far as these have been expressed in 
law or through such formal requirements as certification stand- 
ards. 

But if the colleges are to be assisted and guided to meet the 
demand for better equipped high school teachers, the State or 
local community must require and define professional training. 
The possession of a degree can no longer be accepted as con- 
clusive evidence of a candidate's qualifications to teach any 
and all subjects taught in a high school. The amount and 
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kind of academic equipment, the preparation in method, and 
the practice teaching required for a given department must be 
clearly stated. 

To define and enforce these requirements is not a proper 
function of the small community. Its machinery of educational 
administration is not adequate to deal effectively with such a 
problem. Hence, the State should act for these communities, 
and it can best act through a system of certification as de- 
scribed elsewhere in this report. 

By means of such a system of certification the standards of 
the professional equipment of the high school teacher can 
gradually be raised. There is no doubt that most of the col- 
leges of the State are disposed to co-operate to the best of their 
ability in meeting these requirements. At present any attempt 
to raise standards would fail because local communities are 
either unable or unwilling to exercise discrimination in employ- 
ing teachers. An important Massachusetts institution of learn- 
ing now offers superior educational courses and some practice 
teaching to prospective teachers, but, in 3eeking positions, the 
graduates of this college have little or no advantage over 
graduates of other colleges without such special preparation. 
It is clear that a system of certification, based on credentials 
showing kind and scope of professional training, is necessary, 
and the enactment of legislation to this end is recommended 
in this report. 

But if the State does resolutely set about the work of im- 
proving the quality of high school teaching it will soon be 
confronted by the problem as to whether, under any ordinary 
circumstances, adequate training for such responsible work as 
that of teaching in high schools can be secured in its entirety 
during the undergraduate work of the average college student. 
Other States, notably California and Washington, have decided 
that effective training for high school teaching requires a year 
of special training, in addition to the time spent in securing a 
Bachelor's degree. It is the conviction of many students of 
secondary education that the problem of training teachers for 
the public high schools will not be solved satisfactorily until 
a college graduate, as a prerequisite to eligibility to teach, 
is required to devote a period of not less than a year of grad- 
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uate study to special professional preparation for his calling as 
teacher. In no other profession is a person expected to become 
proficient without special preparation for that calling. As 
conditions now exist college students not uncommonly do not 
think seriously of any calling until just before or after gradua- 
tion. Many, it is true, enter business, but those who do 
so are able to begin in the apprenticeship stages; they are not 
expected, as in teaching, to assume from the outset full re- 
sponsibility, almost unsupervised, for highly important work. 

Massachusetts is now in a peculiarly favorable position to 
impose the standards here suggested for high school teachers. 
The supply of candidates for vacant places is usually jn excess 
of the demand. The colleges of the State are graduating an 
ever-increasing number of young persons seeking service as 
teachers. Several of these colleges are either now equipped or 
could readily equip themselves to meet the requirements of a 
graduate year of study and practice in special preparation for 
teaching. 

A gradual apphcation of these standards, together with the 
more purposeful training resulting, would do more for thie 
small high schools of Massachusetts than any other single 
measure that can now be devised, and would also do much 
towards creating a real profession of secondary school teaching. 

IV. The Training of Supervisors.^ 
As public education becomes highly organized, a clearly de- 
fined demand arises, especially in cities, for educators com- 
petent and trained to direct and supervise its processes. Orig- 
inally, the "principal" or "master of the school" was the 
supervisor of instruction. When it became the custom to em- 
ploy a superintendent he was expected to be both an expert in 
methods of teaching and capable of serving at least as an ex- 
pert inspector of teachers' work. 

With the introduction of new and unfamiliar subjects in 
courses of study in elementary schools it is now the usual 
practice to employ supervisors, each skilled in his particular 
field, to train and supervise teachers of these subjects. Thus 

1 The term as here used indudes supervisors of the teaching of special grades or subjects, school 
principals and superintendents. 
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there are supervisors of the teaching of music, drawing, sewing, 
penmanship, manual arts and even of reading and nature study. 

In a few school systems there are supervisors of primary 
teaching, when it appears that neither the school principal nor 
the superintendent possesses capacity for constructive super- 
vision in these fields, according to the more modern methods 
of instruction. 

No well-defined theory yet exists as to the functions of the 
school principal in constructive supervision of the teaching in 
elementary and secondary schools. The principal is primarily 
charged with school management, which often demands qualities 
other thf^n those required for the supervision of teaching, and 
thus may be regarded as entirely distinct from pedagogical 
supervision. An elementary school principal is usually con- 
ceived to be a man capable of exercising authority and of 
making a good impression on the public. He is expected to 
keep the machinery of the school running smoothly. His 
success, as conditions now exist, depends largely upon quali- 
fications, mainly personal and not necessarily associated with 
professional training. Usually, before becoming principal, he 
has been a teacher with strong personality and with some native 
capacity for organization and administration. Only rarely 
has he had at the outset, or later procured while teaching, any 
special preparation for his work as a school principal. 

A demand now exists for men and women qualified to be 
"foremen" of public schools; that is, capable of actually direct- 
ing teachers how to improve their work, and of requiring them 
to maintain good standards of performance. Persons with 
like quaUties are now sought as superintendents of schools in 
rural areas. Only within recent years has it seemed practicable 
to devise programs of professional training for these principals 
and superintendents, but it is now accepted that such training 
can be given through the agency of specially adapted courses of 
instruction. Several universities have developed courses in the 
theory and practice of school supervision which have been dis- 
tinctly successful. 

Few efforts have yet been made in Massachusetts in training 
supervisors, other than those of drawing, in the State normal 
schools. In former years, when many of the graduates of the 
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normal schools were men, it was safe to assume that the best 
of these, after a period of experience as teachers, necessarily 
spent for the most part in rural schools, would become prin- 
cipals and superintendents. These leaders were necessarily 
superior men and self-made, in the sense that many leaders in 
other occupations may be regarded as self-made. If it is a 
valid assumption that women will not, as a rule, desire or be 
able to qualify for administrative and general supervisory 
positions, then it must be regarded as a misfortune to education 
that so few men are now becoming normal school students. 

Supervisors of music are in general demand in the public 
schools, but so far the supply has come from private agencies 
which, however strong their courses in the technical knowledge 
and practice of music, seldom give the pedagogical training 
requisite for the supervisors of music. It is possible for one of 
the normal schools to undertake this form of special training. 
Tentative efforts in this direction are now being made at the 
Lowell Normal School. 

It is sometimes assumed that there is or should be a call for 
supervision of such subjects as nature study, manual training 
and household arts. It is not yet clear that such is the case, 
or that sound educational policy warrants the introduction of 
supervising specialists in these fields. Similar uncertainty 
exists as to the position of supervisor of penmanship. House- 
hold arts and manual training in the upper grades require de- 
partmental teachers rather than supervisors. In the lower 
grades these subjects, as well as nature study and penmanship, 
should probably be conducted on a basis so elementary as to 
be well within the reach of a teacher who has had the usual 
course of professional training. 

There is, then, a large field for the professional training of 
experts to fill necessary ana important positions as educational 
supervisors, special and general. How shall this training be 
provided? Here is fully as legitimate a field for State effort 
as the training of elementary teachers, if other than public 
agencies cannot supply the demand. 

Probably, however, this form of professional training can, in 
Massachusetts, be provided in large measure by the endowed 
colleges and other private agencies. In several colleges strong 
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courses especially designed to train principals and superin- 
tendents are now being organized. 

The largest difficulty encountered by these institutions con- 
sists in finding students of sufficient practical experience in 
teaching to become good supervisors. In almost all kinds of 
leadership it is recognized that the man who is most qualified 
to lead, supervise and direct the work of others is one who, 
other things being equal, has himself had prolonged experience 
as a worker in similar fields. The foreman usually rises from 
the ranks. The best supervising superintendent is he who, in 
addition to his special equipment, has had practical experience 
in some phases at least of the field of work in which he directs. 

An ideal program of experience and training for a principal 
or superintendent of schools would require preparation for 
teaching, varied experience as a teacher, and sufficient time 
devoted to the study of the special subjects containing the 
organized knowledge which a man in this position should have. 
The principles here set forth apply, probably with equal force, 
to technical training for leadership (that is, supervision and 
direction) in any field. 

Experience thus far has shown the extreme difficulty of 
carrying out a program of this character. The substitute 
program usually followed is to give the young man with no 
practical experience an opportunity to study the principles of 
his profession, and to combine with such study as much as 
practicable of laboratory and other experience of a quasi-realis- 
tic character. In some callings the graduate of a technical or 
professional school is urged to begin at the bottom of the 
ladder and work his way up to the point where his professional 
equipment will be in demand. This is the plan followed by 
schools of mining, textile manufacture, business and various 
forms of engineering. The trainifig o£ military and naval 
leaders takes a somewhat different course, because here so- 
called leadership is itself an organized profession, while the 
graduate of the professional school begins as an apprentice 
and at the same time also as a leader in the lower ranks of his 
vocation. 

Training for educational direction is complicated by the 
large responsibilities devolving from the outset upon the man 
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in a supervisory position. Such a position often requires quali- 
ties that can only come from maturity and experience, the 
situation here beitig analogous to that found in the develop- 
ment of business leadership. 

During the next few years it is expected that private agen- 
cies, such as the colleges of the State, will ascertain the extent 
and character of the professional training which it is feasible 
for them to give to educators seeking supervisory positions. 
In the meantime, also. State agencies should be developed for 
the same purpose where it is clearly necessary and expedient 
for the State to undertake this work. 

V. The Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School, unlike the other 
State normal schools, trains teachers only for certain special 
departments of education, namely, drawing and manual train- 
ing. It was organized in 1873, primarily because there existed 
no other agency in the State capable of training special teachers 
of these subjects; and secondarily to make possible the artistic 
training of artisans. Since 1873 the school has grown steadily 
until at present its attendance is in the neighborhood of 325. 
It has gradually added, in a variety of ways, to its original 
functions, especially in the direction of offering courses in in- 
dustrial and applied arts for prospective industrial workers. 

This school has now reached a highly important stage in its 
development. The building which it occupies is quite inade- 
quate, both as regards space and as regards lighting for the 
needs of the students attending. Absolutely no opportunities 
exist for the further development of the school in its present 
location. 

The Board of Education is submitting to the Legislature of 
1914 a request for an appropriation wherewith to purchase land 
on which may be erected, as soon as practicable, buildings 
suited to the present and future needs of the school. It is 
urgent, therefore, that the Legislature and all others concerned 
should soon reach definite conclusions as to what should be the 
scope and aims of the Normal Art School in the future. 

To restrict its activities exclusively to the training of teachers 
is possible but not desirable. Many educators and men promi- 
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nent in the economic life of Massachusetts believe that its 
functions should be so extended as to include not only more 
adequate development of the type of work already imdertaken, 
but also the inauguration of new enterprises from time to time, 
as the educational and the industrial needs of the State may 
seem to require. The time is opportune, therefore, for a some- 
what detailed examination of the histor>% accomplishments and 
future possibilities of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

1. Historical. 
About 1870 various persons in Massachusetts, a number of 
them identified with the larger commercial enterprises of the 
State, became convinced that if local industries were to be 
further developed more attention must be given to instruction 
in drawing. In 1869 a petition was presented to the Legisla- 
ture, asking that provision be made by State law for instruction 
in industrial art. The petition contained this statement: — 

Every branch of manufacture in which the citizens of Massachusetts 
are engaged requires, in details of the processes connected with it, some 
knowledge of drawing and other arts of design on the part of skilled 
workmen engaged. 

The Legislature of 1870 made drawing a required study in 
the public schools of the Commonwealth, and also provided 
for the opening of evening industrial drawing schools. After 
a considerable campaign, provision was made for the establish- 
ment of the Normal Art School in 1873. From the discussion 
that took place at this time it was evident that several objects 
were in view on the part of those who favored the founding of 
this school. First, it was essential that special teachers and 
supervisors of drawing be provided to make possible the teach- 
ing of drawing in the schools, as required by State law. Second, 
it was expected that young persons preparing for work in the 
trades should, in some cases in this school and in some cases 
in the evening drawing schools in the large cities, receive that 
special equipment in drawing and other phases of industrial 
art which the industries of the Commonwealth seemed to re- 
quire. 
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The school was first opened in rooms at 33 Pemberton Square 
with accommodations for 35 students. To the surprise of all 
concerned, the school started with an enrollment of 107 persons, 
of whom 68 were women and 39 men. These came from 29 
different cities and towns. 

The second year the enrollment increased to 237, and it was 
necessary to enlarge accommodations, though the school re- 
mained in the same location. At the beginning of the third 
year the school was removed to 28 School Street, by which 
time a complete course of study had been organized. Re- 
sponsibility for all stages of the early administration of the 
school devolved upon Mr. Walter Smith, the first director, who 
had long been identified with industrial arts education in 
England. 

After five years on School Street, the Normal Art School was 
removed in 1880 to a building known as the Deacon House on 
upper Washington Street. In time, however, this location was 
surrounded by buildings in such a way as to exclude light, and 
it was again necessary to find a more suitable location. The 
Legislature of 1885 made an appropriation of $85,000 for the 
erection of a building on the lot now occupied at the corner of 
Exeter and Newbury streets. In February, 1887, the original 
building in the new site was occupied. But by June, 1898, 
it was made evident to the Legislature that additional room was 
necessary, and $35,000 was provided for building an annex. 
In the buildings thus erected the school has remained to the 
present time, using every cubic foot of available space, and 
even erecting studios in the attics and basement to accommo- 
date its large enrollment. For a number of years, owing to the 
encroachment of high buildings on two sides, light has been 
seriously shut of! from many of the classrooms and studios. 
The situation has finally become such as seriously to« impair the 
eflBciency of the work of the school. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School was the first institu- 
tion of its kind in the country. Since 1873 it has graduated a 
large number of students, many of whom have figured prom- 
inently in the artistic and educational activities of the Common- 
wealth. Some of its distinguished graduates have become heads 
of similar or larger institutions in other States, as New York, 
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New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois. Some of these 
schools now greatly surpass the parent institution in Massa- 
chusetts in extent and in variety of work carried on. 

2. Unsuitable Character of Present Site and Buildings. 

When the Legislature of 1880 granted the lot of land at the 
corner of Newbury and Exeter streets, containing 15,568 square 
feet of land, it gave for the use of the Normal Art School the 
most desirable lot then in the possession of the State near the 
proposed art center at Copley Square. This lot has not proved 
large enough for the purposes of the school. It was accepted 
by the Board of Education because nothing better was avail- 
able. It was even then evident that high buildings would 
probably in the future be erected on the other side of a narrow 
alleyway lying to the south. There was little chance of ex- 
tension westward. High buildings have since been erected 
across the streets to east and north as well as on the west, 
thus greatly impairing the lighting for the studios. 

When plans were prepared for the present building in 1885, 
the architects, anticipating that buildings would eventually be 
erected on the private land to the south, across the alleyway, 
reserved a 30-foot yard on the southern side of the building and 
located on this side the offices, stairways and dressing-rooms. 
They placed the studios and classrooms on the north and east. 
In the early days of the present school, therefore, the corridors 
and unimportant rooms had abundant sunlight, but in pre- 
paring plans for the addition it was found necessary to shut 
out all of this sunlight, — to build on the line of the alleyway 
and to put in a series of rooms that would eventually be 
darkened by structures erected across the alleyway. The re- 
sulting situation is exactly that foreseen by the visitors as far 
back as 1878, when they endeavored to secure a site free for all 
time from interference with satisfactory natural lighting. 

There are in the present building, in addition to the lunch 
room and assembly hall, twenty-four studios and classrooms. 
Eleven of these require artificial light much of the time. The 
stairways, corridors, locker-rooms, dressing-rooms and certain 
offices, also, must depend largely on artificial light. The con- 
ditions in the basement at lunch time when a cheerless, poorly 
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lighted room is so crowded that students must be seated at 
tables in the corridor, and are even compelled to occupy the 
stairways, only emphasize the unsuitability of the present 
structure for art school purposes. 

The ventilation of an art school, particularly of one crowded 
to its limits as is the case of the Normal Art School, is a most 
serious problem. The studios and classrooms possessing broad 
window surfaces or exposed skylights present unusual problems 
of heating in winter and difficulties in ventilation in the late 
spring. It is well-nigh impossible to ventilate properly the 
present Normal Art School, and no adequate system could be 
installed without great expense. 

The danger of fire, also, is always present in such a structure. 
Fire drills are held monthly, with an average record of a 
minute and a half in clearing the building of all students. But 
in a building occupied from attic to basement, and with ob- 
structed corridors and only two important exits, a possible fire 
constitutes a source of constant apprehension. The possibilities 
of disaster resulting from fires in the surrounding buildings are 
also serious. The alleyway is only 16 feet wide. It is not 
practicable to place fire shutters on the schoolroom windows. 

Almost nothing has been expended from appropriations on 
equipment for the Normal Art School during the forty-one 
years of its history. Such equipment as the school possesses 
has been bought piece by piece by means of the small fees 
collected from students for supplies. With such inadequate 
equipment the school has done its work as well as possible, but 
it has now reached a place where its history, accomplishments 
and its demonstrated ability to train successful teachers and 
specialists in industrial arts justify a more adequate equipment. 

The condition of the present structure, due to its age and the 
small amount of repairs made on it, is such as to render inad- 
visable any considerable expenditure for betterments. To 
make the needed repairs, renovations and improvements would 
cost a sum of money that would go far toward providing a new 
building. 
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3. The Future Scope and Functions of the Normal Art School. 

James Frederick Hopkins was employed by the Board in 
1912 as director of art education for the State, including 
also the responsibilities of the conduct of the Normal Art 
School. He has devoted a large share of his time during the 
first year of his service to investigating those educational and 
industrial needs in Massachusetts which it appeared to be the 
function of this school to meet. From time to time Mr. Hop- 
kins has reported to the Board the results of his inquiries and 
studies. It has not been practicable for him as yet to make a 
special examination of the aims, methods and accomplish- 
ments of corresponding schools in England, France, Germany 
and other foreign countries. Nevertheless, from his previous 
European studies many data have been collected, and in sub- 
mitting to the Legislature a request for an appropriation where- 
with to purchase a new site, the Board bases its requests upon 
the results of the inquiries made under its direction, so far as 
such results are now available. 

The most important function of the Normal Art School, 
namely, to train special teachers and supervisors of drawing 
for the public schools of the Commonwealth, is now well de- 
fined. During the forty years of its history the school has 
graduated a large number of students who have followed teach- 
ing as a career. The results of their influence are apparent in 
all the public schools of Massachusetts. The course of study 
for prospective teachers is four years in length. It is probable 
that special courses, occupying an additional year, will soon be 
added, by means of which experienced teachers of drawing, who 
wish to become supervisors of this subject in public school 
systems, can obtain the required special equipment. The de- 
tails of the program of instruction for the training of teachers 
and supervisors of drawing have been worked out and tested 
on the basis of experience. In selecting a new principal for 
the school the Board has arranged that he should also serve 
the State as director of art education, so that the Normal Art 
School would have a direct relation to the supervision of draw- 
ing and of manual arts in the schools of the Commonwealth. 

As stated above, the training of teachers has from the out- 
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set been regarded as the chief function of the Normal Art 
School as a State institution, but it is certain that those who 
promoted its founding expected it also to exert a marked in- 
fluence directly on the industries of the Commonwealth. As 
is well known, in England, Germany, Norway and other 
countries the demands of industry during the past half century 
have resulted in the founding of many schools for the purpose 
of training specialists in the industrial arts; that is, in those 
lines of manufacture and handicraft where drawing and other 
forms of applied art play an important part. The Normal Art 
School, as stated above, has from time to time added depart- 
ments wherein students could study and practice to a greater 
or less extent in such fields as mechanical drawing, architectural 
drawing, the graphic arts as applied in lithography and print- 
ing, and jewelry design. These and other studies have been 
introduced at first in a tentative and experimental way. But 
even yet, none of these so-called departments, except .those of 
architectural and mechanical drawing, are capable of sending 
trained specialists into the various departments of industry. 

But, it will be asked, why should the State offer free edu- 
cation of this nature? When Massachusetts has in other 
schools supported various forms of higher vocational education, 
it has not done so primarily for the sake of giving young people 
opportunities to become adept in these fields. The State 
establishes or assists, at public expense, institutions of higher 
learning only, or primarily, because such assistance enables 
these institutions to aid in promoting the more promising lines 
of industrial development within the Commonwealth. For this 
reason the State largely supports the Agricultural College, the 
State textile schools at Lowell, Fall River and New Bedford, 
and the Nautical Training School for the training of experts in 
seamanship. For similar reasons it assists, with annual grants, 
instruction in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

It is on this principle, it is believed, that the State has thus 
far supported the beginnings of industrial art training in the 
Normal Art School, and there exist good grounds for main- 
taining that further means should be provided whereby it shall 
be enabled to train well-equipped specialists in applied art for 
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the service of various industries of the Commonwealth, instead 
of confining itself to the partial courses now offered. The in- 
dustries differ, of course, as to their requirements for specialists 
who shall have had training in applied art. In such fields of 
manufacture as textiles, jewelry, furniture, printing and pottery 
there is a considerable demand for artisans versed in the 
fundamental principles of design and color. The building and 
machine-shop trades call for trained draftsmen who may be- 
come, in time, competent foremen. 

In applying art to industry it is generally agreed that modern 
economic processes are still largely in a transition stage. Pro- 
duction through machine manufacture is evidently steadily 
supplanting production by hand processes. In any given in- 
dustry it is probable that the proportion of workers needing art 
training is diminishing with the extension and specialization of 
machine methods of production. On the other hand, there 
'appears to be a growing demand for trained specialists in fields 
formerly occupied by persons of relatively little training. Such 
a situation is said to be developing in other industrial countries, 
as England, Germany and France. 

The possibilities open to the Normal Art School for the 
training of specialists in the applications of art to industry 
cannot at present be definitely appraised. Further experience 
will be necessary before a decision can be reached as to the 
possibilities of training designers for certain industries such as 
printing, jewelry-making and textile manufacturing. But a 
wise policy on the part of the Commonwealth requires that in 
providing a new location and new buildings for the Normal Art 
School, provision should be made for meeting future oppor- 
tunities of this nature as occasion shall arise. 

Among the occupations now pursued in Massachusetts in 
which, in greater or less degree, training in the principles of de- 
sign and applied art constitutes a valuable if not indispensable 
prerequisite for the speciaUsts employed, are the following 
(the classification being based upon the divisions of instruction 
found in the Normal Art School at the present time) : — 
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Table I. — Showing various occupations in which specialists trained in 
the principles of drawing and design are employed. Occupations are 
grouped according to departments oj training found in the Normal Art 
School, 



DepartmerUj, 
Departmental teachers of drawing. 
Supervisors of art teaching. 

Department II. 
Bank note designers. 
Book cover designers. 
Bookbinders. 
Decorative designers. 
Decorative painters. 
Teachers of design. 
Furniture designers. 
Gas fixture designers. 
General designers. 
Teachers of interior decoration. 
Interior decorators. 
Leaded glass designers. 
Leather workers. 
Lithographic designers. 
Mosaic workers. 
Music cover designers. 
Sign painters. 
Stationery designers. 
Upholsterers. 
Upholstery designers. 
Wall paper designers. 

Department III. 
Ivory carvers. 
Teachers of modeling. 
Plaster modelers. 
Sculptors. 
Stone carvers. 
Terra cotta modelers. 
Wood carvers. 

Department IV. 
Advertisers. 

Book and periodical illustrators. 
Commercial illustrators. 
Copper plate engravers. 
Teachers of illustration. 
Lithographers. 
Medical Illustrators. 
Newspaper illustrators. 
Photographers. 
Photo-engravers. 
Plate printers. 
Printers. 
Steel engravers. 



Department V, 
Landscape painters. 
Teachers of painting. 
Portrait painters. 

Department VI. 
Machinists. 

Teachers of manual training. 
Mechanical draftsmen. 
Mechanical engineers. 
Model makers. 
Pattern makers. 

Department VII. 
Architects. 

Architectural draftsmen. 
Builders. 

Building superintendents. 
Carpenters. 
Contractors (builders). 
Landscape gardeners. 
Surveyors. 

Department VIII. 
Wrought-iron workers. 

Department IX. 
Cabinet makers. 
Furniture makers. 
Teachers of manual training. 

Department X. 
Coppersmiths. 
Die sinkers. 
Engravers. 
Jewelers. 

Jewelry designers. 
Seal engravers. 
Silversmiths. 

Department XI. 
Carpet designers. 
Embroidery designers. 
Lace curtain designers. 
Oilcloth and linoleiun designers. 
Printed stuff designers. 
Rug designers. 
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Table I. — Showing various occupations, etc. — (Joncluded. 

Department XII. Department XIII, 

Costume designers. China decorators. 

Dressmakers. Pottery decorators. 

Fashion illustrators. Pottery designers. 

Milliners. Tile and mosaic designers. 

There are good reasons for believing that, just as in the 
development of higher technical education the existence of a 
considerable supply of trained specialists has gradually brought 
about an increased demand for such trained workers, so in the 
field of industrial arts the opportimities to secure specialists 
adequately and practically trained will stimulate a persistent 
and increasing demand on the part of the industries for the 
services of such specialists. Because of this expectation the 
Board of Education is basing its request for money for the 
purchase of a site for the Normal Art School on the ground 
that the State should contemplate a probable expansion of that 
school along those lines which experience shall prove valuable 
and essential to the industrial development of the Common- 
wealth in coming years. 

It is clear that graduates, not only of the Normal Art School 
of Massachusetts but of schools of applied art in other States, 
do now find their way as specialists into the industries here 
enumerated. The records of the Pennsylvania Museum School 
of Industrial Art (directed by a graduate of the Normal Art 
School) are especially complete, and tables have been compiled 
showing the various skilled occupations based upon applied 
art subsequently followed by graduates of that school. With 
some modifications of a minor nature the same distributioil 
holds for graduates of the Normal Art School. The following 
table shows in percentages of the whole number of graduates 
the distribution of graduates among the groups of art industries 
referred to as based upon the experience of the Pennsylvania 
Museum School: — 
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Table II. — Shomng probable distribtdion by percentages of art school 
gradtLotes among various occupations, ^ 



Qroxtp. 



Oooupation. 



PwCent. 



I.. . 
n., . 
m., . 

IV., . 

v., . 

VI., . 

vn., 

VIII., 
IX., . 
X., . 
XI., . 
XII., 

xin., . 











Applied arU in public 
Applied design, 
Modeling and seulpture, 
Graphic arts, . 
Drawing and painting, 
Mechanical drafting. 
Architectural drafting. 
Iron working, . 
Wood working. 
Metal work and jewelry, 
Textile design. 
Costume design, 
Ceramic arts, . 



20 
20 
3 

20 
3 

7 
7 
1 
5 

4 
4 
4 
2 
"lOO 



1 This table is very largely based upon the history of the Pennsylvania Museum School of In- 
dustrial Art. The percentages given, however, have been modified to meet known local conditions 
in the Massachusetts field. The chief modification has been the lowering of the percentage of 
Group V. (drawing and painting). The percentage of C^roup I. (applied arts in the public schools) 
has been increased over that shown in the Philadelphia field. The percentage for Group II. (ap- 
plied design) has been slightly lowered, otherwise the general balance has been maintained. 

4. Varieties of Inditstrial Art Education Suited to the Normal 

Art School. 

Courses required for the proper equipment of teachers of art 
are now given in the Normal Art School. These courses are 
organized in departments or associated departments. If, how- 
ever, the demand for trained specialists in these various fields 
was suflBcient, these departments might so develop as to require 
a more or less independent organization as schools within the 
larger school, as has happened in other institutions. The de- 
partments are as shown above in Table II. 

The scope of work now offered in each of these departments, 
or which may be developed later, is described herewith. 

Department I. Applied Arts in the Public Schools. — This 
department includes courses for the training of teachers of 
drawing, design, color and manual training or manual arts in 
the public schools. Practice is afforded in adaptations of the 
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details of these subjects of study in elementary, high and 
technical schools. The first aim is to prepare special or de- 
partmental teachers, the best of whom, with some additional 
training, are expected to become supervisors of the teaching of 
drawing in public school systems not employing departmental 
teachers of that subject. Emphasis is laid on those phases of 
the teaching of drawing and art in the public schools which 
tend to establish better taste and appreciation on the part of 
the children. To train these teachers it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should become f amiUar with the applications 
of art now made in the manufacture of various lines of com- 
modities, to the end that they may be able to teach children to 
use discrimination and taste in the selection and use of in- 
dustrial arts products. 

Department II. Applied Design and Interior Decoration, — 
This department offers courses in design and color, as these 
may be of advantage, first, to teachers, and, secondly, to per- 
sons preparing to enter industry as interior decorators. Some 
of the courses are designed to give the fundamental training 
necessary to those who intend to become designers in such in- 
dustrial arts fields as the manufacture of home furnishings, 
furniture making, ceramics and leaded glass. 

Department III. Modeling and Sculpture. — The courses 
offered in this department, besides meeting in part the needs of 
teachers, also offer training for those preparing for professional 
work as modelers of architectural ornament, and in architectural 
drawing, stone carving, wood carving and the manufacture of 
plastic arts materials. 

Department IV. Graphic Arts. — Elementary courses in 
graphic arts are provided for prospective teachers, and in 
addition advanced training in drawing is offered those who are 
seeking to equip themselves as illustrators, lithographers, en- 
gravers and printers. 

Department V. Drawing and Painting. — In this department 
the courses are fundamental to the various other departments of 
the institution. Graduates of this department pursue advanced 
courses in art schools, where painters and other artists are 
trained. 

Department VI. Mechanical Drafting. — The courses in this 
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department are intended for teachers preparing for positions in 
high schools. Special courses are offered persons who wish to 
become mechanical draftsmen in machine shops and other in- 
dustrial establishments. 

Department VII . Architectural Drafting. — Courses in this 
department are designed for teachers and persons who, while 
not trained as architects, nevertheless find employment as 
draftsmen, building superintendents and office assistants. A 
demand for such workers is known to exist. 

Department VIII . Iron Working, — Only a small amount 
of instruction is offered in this department at present. This is 
designed mainly for prospective manual arts teachers. Design 
as applied in forging and casting is taught. 

Department IX, Wood Working, — Courses in this depart- 
ment are mainly for those intending to teach manual arts in 
elementary and high schools. They not only give training in 
methods and technique of wood turning, pattern making, carv- 
ing and cabinet work, but also include the study of design as 
applied to wood. 

Department X, Metal Work and Jewelry, — This department 
offers courses in the arts of silyersmithing, jewelry design and 
manufacture, coppersmithing and enameUng, These courses 
are capable of being developed for the training of jewelry de- 
signers, for which there is a steady demand in Massachusetts. 

Department XL Textile Design. — The present purpose of 
courses in this department is to train prospective teachers to 
appreciate design as applied to textile fabrics. With further 
development these courses might be capable of giving satis- 
factory training to persons fitting for employment as textile 
designers. There is a persistent demand for textile designers 
who have a sound training in the fundamentals of art. 

Department XII. Costume Design, — The elementary courses 
in this department give prospective teachers training which 
will enable them to develop higher standards of appreciation of 
costume on the part of their pupils. Courses in this depart- 
ment are of value to dressmakers and others engaged in costume 
design, to illustrators, advertisers and to commercial buyers. 

department XIII . Ceramic Arts. — At present the instruc- 
tion offered in this department is designed primarily to give 
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prospective teachers an appreciation of the applications of art 
to ceramic manufacture. This department could be further 
developed so as to furnish training to those seeking employment 
as designers in pottery manufacture and in ceramic decoration. 

5. Types of Stvdents. 
The future development of the Normal Art School along the 
lines suggested above requires that it should adjust its courses 
to a variety of groups of students differing as to their previous 
training, the occupations which they follow, and the time which 
they can give to their further education. Some of these stu- 
dents will come directly from high schools, while others will 
have had experience as teachers and as workers in industries. 
The following are the principal types of persons from whom 
appUcations are now received, and who may be expected to 
make up most of the attendance in the future: — 

1. Graduates of high schools possessing marked taste and ability in 
art. These students, after preliminary general courses in the school, 
specialize according to their interests and the prospects of procuring 
training adapted to profitable callings. 

2. Teachers of drawing who have had some service in public schools, 
and who desire to equip themselves for positions as supervisors through 
the medium of advanced courses, both those that are technical and those 
for teachers and supervisors. 

3. Courses for public school teachers for whom classes may be held 
evenings and Saturdays, or during the summer according to the demand. 

Constantly increasing demands are being made on public 
school teachers to become eflBcient not only in teaching the 
elements of drawing and applied art, on the side of execution, 
but also from the standpoint of finer appreciation. 

4. Artisans and other workers in the industries and commercial call- 
ings who desire special or additional training to qualify themselves for 
the practice of those phases of their callings involving applied art. 

Extension courses, having both day and evening classes, will 
doubtless from time to time be organized in those industrial 
centers where distinct demands are manifested. Such demands 
might arise for classes in jewelry design in the North Attle- 
borough region; or for classes in textile design in the Merrimac 
valley region; or for classes in machine draftsmanship in centers 
like Worcester and Springfield. 
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At present, because the development of many of the depart- 
ments has been hampered, it is not possible to predict the 
scope or character of the attendance that would result if 
such departments were prepared to train the kinds of specialists 
in applied art demanded by the industries. The history of 
art education in other States, and especially in countries like 
Germany and England, indicates that a large demand will 
follow the offering of adequate and practical courses. More 
detailed data on this subject will be available later in the offices 
of the Board of Education. It will doubtless be necessary to 
organize courses of an experimental nature, as has been done 
elsewhere, in order to discover what are the possibilities and 
the actual demands for special training in certain fields of 
applied art in Massachusetts. It would be premature for any 
one at present to decide on what* may be within a few years the 
extent and character of the demands for highly trained designers 
in such fields as furniture making, ceramic manufacture and 
printing. 

6. Buildings needed by the Normal Art School, 
The Normal Art School site should provide adequate space 
for the erection from time to time of such buildings as the 
future needs of the school require. At present it is not prac- 
ticable to indicate in detail these buildings, partly because, as 
stated above, time and experiment are required to show whether 
certain departments of industrial arts are to be extensively 
developed in Massachusetts, and partly because the Board has 
not yet had the opportunity to study in detail the buildings and 
equipment found necessary or useful in other schools of applied 
art in America and abroad. The director of the Normal Art 
School has been engaged for some years, and through many 
seasons of European travel, in collecting data on this subject, 
but the task is large, and requires further time to determine 
the nature of the development which Massachusetts needs. 

It is evident, however, that space should be provided for the 
following buildings: — 

1. An administration building, to contain also studios and 
classrooms. This building should provide space and accommo- 
dations at least 33 per cent, greater than those in the present 
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building, even if thcf membership of the school remwis the 
same as now. 

2. An applied arts or indvMrial arts building, to contain such 
laboratories, workshops and other provisions for applied arts 
education as experience may show to be necessary in connection 
with some or all of the departments suggested above. This 
building should be of factory type, and should be planned as a 
series of units to which addition can be made from time to 
time as circumstances require. 

3. A Heating Plant and Power House. — This building should 
be separate from the buildings described above, and the site 
should be such as to permit of such separation. 

4. A Dormitory,. — There should be, at least, one dormitory 
on the grounds of the Normal Art School. The need for this 
is discussed below. 

5. 'An Indv^strial Arts Museum Building. — It has been the 
experience of countries extensively engaged in the manufacture 
of products involving applications of art to a considerable de- 
gree that one of the most useful agencies in elevating standards 
of production is an industrial arts museum in which to display 
types of art work brought from all parts of the world, as 
examples of craftsmanship and manufacture which prove stimu- 
lating and instructive to workers and teachers in these fields. 
There is undoubtedly a place for such a museum in Massachu- 
setts. It is believed that sooner or later persons disposed to 
make gifts to the Commonwealth will provide funds for the erec- 
tion of a building of this nature. Such a building should be an 
integral part of the Normal Art School scheme, and, therefore, 
space should be allowed whereon may be erected, when the 
time comes, an industrial arts museum of sufficient size to 
prove a center of influence for the State as a whole. 

7. The Need of a Dormitory. 
The Normal Art School has never had dormitory facilities. 
It is of the utmost importance that space should be allowed in 
its new location for the erection of a dormitory when fimds for 
this purpose become available. The Normal Art School is a 
State school and the only one of its kind in the State; con- 
sequently, its attendance is and will be in large measure drawn 
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from all parts of the State. One half or more of its students 
are young women. Even if the Normal Art School possessed 
adequate facilities for supervising the living arrangements of 
those of its students who do not live at home, nevertheless, 
such residence would necessarily be under imsatisfactory con- 
ditions and, to some extent, unsafe. As the Normal Art School 
now possesses no dormitory and can exercise only ineffective 
supervision over the living arrangements of its students, a very 
large proportion of its attendance is from the metropolitan 
area, which is equivalent to saying that, in general, parents find 
it expedient to send their children to school only when these 
can live at home. Even under these conditions attendance is 
often unsatisfactory, as in cases where students must travel 
from two to four hours per day by steam and trolley roads. 

8. Site. 
A site suitable to provide adequately for the buildings de- 
scribed above and for the probable future development of the 
Normal Art School will require approximately 960,000 square 
feet of land. This should be located near enough to the center 
of the metropolitan district of Boston to render access thereto 
comparatively easy. Furthermore, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that this site should be of suflBcient extent to make it 
possible to place the buildings of the Normal Art School so far 
apart as to insure that each room shall have ample and un- 
interrupted light. The site should also be so located that build- 
ings on private property adjoining can in no way interfere with 
the direct light of any of the normal school buildings. Rooms 
and halls devoted to art education and museum purposes should 
have not only abundant and direct light, but should be safe- 
guarded as far as possible against cross or reflected light. A 
desirable site for this school would be an elevated tract of land 
safeguarded on all sides, and large enough to permit the loca- 
tion of the buildings at some distance from the street line. 

9. Recommendations. 
It is in view of the present and probable prospective needs of 
the Normal Art School, and because the Board is convinced 
that in selecting a new site ample space should be provided for 
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buildings and equipment likely to be required by the develop- 
ments of the next twenty-five or fifty years, that the Board is 
submitting a recommendation for an appropriation suflScient to 
purchase a tract of land to afford room for the erection, under 
proper conditions of lighting, of the following buildings: — 

1. An administration building. 

2. An applied arts or industrial arts building. 

3. A heating and power plant. 

4. A dormitory. 

5. An industrial arts museum. 

The tract should be on fairly high land, and in a location 
easily reached from any point in the metropoUtan area. It is 
estimated that the cost of such a site will be $250,000. 

The Board, in order that the Commonwealth may be in a 
position to secure the best terms, does not recommend at 
present any particular site or sites for consideration. 

VI. Proposals for the Training of Teachers for "Vo- 
cational Schools.'' 

Massachusetts has embarked seriously upon the work of 
establishing vocational schools of secondary grade. The State 
now gives financial assistance to communities maintaining the 
following types of vocational education: (a) Industrial schools 
giving full-time instruction; (6) evening industrial schools; 
(c) agricultural schools giving full-time instruction; (d) house- 
hold arts schools giving full-time instruction; and (e) evening 
household arts schools. In 1912 legislation was enacted pro- 
viding also that State aid be given to communities maintaining 
approved part-time or continuation schools, and it is probable 
that within a year or two a number of communities will have 
undertaken this type of instruction. 

There exist in Massachusetts at the present time no agencies 
the controlling purpose of which is to train teachers for vo- 
cational schools of the types just referred to. During experi- 
mental stages in the development of vocational schools for the 
last half dozen years it has been necessary to procure as 
teachers persons who had indirectly qualified themselves in a 
degree for this work, either in schools or through the pursuit 
of their trades or other vocations. But it is undesirable and 
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impracticable to depend longer upon such irregular soiurces of 
supply. If vocational education is to receive proper encourage- 
ment, agencies must be created, the primary function of which 
shall be the training of teachers for what is, in all essential 
respects, a new form of public education. 

Obviously, in undertaking this responsibility the State should 
not duplicate the work of exbting agencies wherever these give 
promise of good results. The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege does not now give to young men adequate professional 
training to enable them to qualify as teachers of agriculture 
and related subjects in agricultural secondary schools, but it 
is clearly desirous of perfecting this phase of its work, and as 
rapidly as it can provide the necessary facilities, it may be ex- 
I)ected to offer courses suflBciently complete and practical to 
insure that approved graduates therefrom will be qualified to 
undertake teaching in agricultural secondary schools. 

It is possible, also, that existing private agencies, such as 
Simmons College and the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, may be able to give the combined practical and tech- 
nical training necessary for those who are to teach in girls' 
trade schools and day and evening schools of household arts. 
Experiments in this direction are being carried on, the results of 
which will be valuable. 

But it is now evident that existing manual training schools 
and technical schools are not in a position to give satisfactory 
training to prospective trades and industrial teachers. Ex- 
perience has shown that the primary qualities required in such 
teachers are to be obtained only through actual participation 
in the industrial and trade processes as these are carried on 
under commercial conditions. A few graduates of technological 
schools, by virtue of their subsequent experience and participa- 
tion in industry, become in a degree equipped to direct vo- 
cational education but rarely to serve as trades teachers in in- 
dustrial schools. 

The Board realizes that any plans for the training of vo- 
cational teachers must as yet be largely tentative and experi- 
mental. The various diflSculties to be encountered have been 
set forth in a detailed report recently prepared for the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education by a special 
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committee, which carefully studied the situation as it exists 
throughout the country. 

As this report clearly indicates, the great diflBculties to be 
encountered by any plan for the systematic training of vo- 
cational teachers grow out of the fact that these teachers must, 
in a sense, be masters of two callings, namely, that of craftsmen 
in the vocational department which is to be taught, and, in 
addition, that of teacher. No person can successfully teach in 
a trade school who has not himself had successful experience 
under commercial conditions and as a trade worker. This 
appears to apply not merely to shop teachers, so called, but 
also to those who are expected to teach the studies and subjects 
related to shop practice. On the other hand, experience clearly 
indicates that a man who is already a good mechanic will only 
rarely give good service as a teacher unless he has been, in a 
measure, especially trained to meet the problems peculiar to the 
management and teaching of classes of young people. 

Under conditions as they now exist it seems undesirable and 
impracticable to organize a school for the training of vocational 
teachers which shall admit as students inexperienced young 
people who have had as previous preparation only instruction 
in the regular public schools. It is for this reason that the 
Board does not find it expedient to use an existing normal 
school for the purpose of training vocational school teachers, 
even if available facilities of these schools were not already 
fully pre-empted in doing the work for which they were organized. 

In fact, it does not seem practicable to found in any part of 
the State a separate training school for industrial teachers. 
Much more feasible is the plan to establish, with State aid, 
evening classes wherein young mechanics, and others who have 
already served an apprenticeship in their respective callings, 
can receive such specific and practical training in methods of 
teaching and class management as will in a measure qualify 
them to become teachers. It is highly probable that such eve- 
ning classes, properly conducted, and open only to carefully 
selected students, will give young men in one or two years 
sufficient insight into right methods of teaching so that they can 
render fairly effective service as teachers, provided their train- 
ing as workmen has been satisfactory. 
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A further means toward such training that should be en- 
couraged by the State consists in providing, in existing vo- 
cational schools, assistantships, with small salaries attached 
thereto, which may be taken by properly qualified persons who 
have served an apprenticeship, and in which positions they 
can, while giving assistance to teachers, take special courses in 
methods of teaching and class management by means of which 
they also will within a short period become qualified to render 
good service. 

In the various large industrial centers found in Massachusetts 
it should not prove difficult to attract to the evening classes 
proposed above, and to assistantships, young trades workers 
who possess something of an instinct for teaching. Teaching 
positions in vocational schools must of necessity be made 
sufficiently attractive, by virtue of the salaries offered and 
other conditions, as to be able to draw from the industries 
young persons possessing natural qualifications as teachers. 
What is now needed is the organization of the necessary ma- 
chinery to effect these ends. 

If the State gives the Board the necessary financial aid it 
is proposed to establish evening classes and assistantships 
in the larger industrial schools of the State, notably those in 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Lowell and New Bedford. Pos- 
sibly good opportunities will be found also in other communities. 
There is, of course, presupposed, a co-operative attitude on 
the part of the local authorities in charge of these industrial 
schools, which it is expected will not be difficult to procure, 
in view of the needs experienced for trained vocational teachers 
throughout the State. In each of the centers named above 
there are at the present time not only well-developed and effi- 
cient industrial schools, but many large industries exist from 
which suitably equipped apprentices may be expected to come. 
In the course of a few years it is hoped that graduates of these 
industrial schools, having had some practical experience, will 
return and undertake to qualify themselves to become teachers. 

For purposes of instruction it is intended to utilize, where 
practicable, the buildings and equipment of existing industrial 
schools, and also the services, in part, of members of the teach- 
ing staff. The courses established will be designed not merely 
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for persons seeking to become teachers, but also for persons 
now serving as teachers who desire further instruction for their 
work. 

For the present it is contemplated that the evening courses 
proposed shall be carried on for the same length of time each 
year as regular evening school industrial courses, namely, two 
sessions every week for twenty weeks, each session being about 
two hours in length. It now seems probable, in view of the 
character of the demands for eflBcient service made upon 
teachers in vocational schools, that young persons after having 
taken the evening courses referred to above, will in the majority 
of instances first receive employment as shop assistants in in- 
dustrial departments. For a period thereafter these teachers 
would still be serving, as it were, an apprenticeship in teach- 
ing, under such conditions that the director of the school and 
the head of the particular department will carefully supervise 
the work of the instructor and train him along needed lines. 

To put fully into effect the plans here submitted by the 
Board will require that an agent should be employed who will 
give his entire time to the organization and supervision, and 
perhaps teaching, of the classes proposed. Under the direction 
of the deputy commissioner in charge of industrial education, 
this agent should have large responsibilities for investigating 
means and methods of training vocational school teachers. It 
will be necessary for him also to devote a considerable share of 
his time to conferences with students preparing to teach, in 
order that these may become acquainted with the requirements 
of the State Board as to the organization of courses of in- 
struction, methods of teaching and the management of classes. 

To supplement the work of the State agent it will be 
necessary to select in each center where classes are maintained 
a director, who will probably in most cases be the director of 
the local industrial school, who will give a part of his time to 
this additional service. This director should be charged with 
immediate responsibility for the organization and management 
of classes, and probably for part of their instruction. Besides 
the director, teachers in the local industrial school would give 
such instruction as is practicable in their various special lines 
of work. 
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Obviously, then, instruction to be carried on for the training 
of teachers will be divided among several persons. Agents of 
the State Board charged with supervision of particular phases 
of industrial education will from time to time discuss the phases 
of work with reference to which they possess special informa- 
tion. The State agent in immediate charge of the work will 
give lectures and instruction, especially in the pedagogical 
problems found; the local director and successful teachers in 
the local school will successively present phases of instruction 
in which they are most competent; while under some circum- 
stances other instructors may be employed for particular 
purposes. 

The estimated cost for the successful execution of the plan 
described above will involve the following items: — 

Salary of agent in charge, $3,000 00 

Salaries of 5 teachers giving part-time instruction, $100 each, 500 00 

Expenses for miscellaneous instruction, 500 00 

Incidental expenses for traveling, books, materials of in- 
struction, etc., 1,000 00 

Total, $5,000 00 

For the fiscal year 1914, the amount asked for is $2,500, in 
the expectation that the organization of this work could be 
begun as soon as the Legislature has made the necessary appro- 
priation. The agent in charge should be at once employed in 
order that during the summer he may plan the details of the 
courses to be offered. 

In view of the fact that the Board must approve all teachers 
in industrial schools, and that in practice general standards are 
maintained to this end, it is proposed that as soon as practi- 
cable it shall be made a condition of employment in industrial 
schools that a candidate shall have qualified himself through 
the medium of the training proposed above or in some other 
equivalent manner. 

The foregoing plan relates primarily to training of teachers 
for boys' industrial schools. Plans are already being considered 
for the training of young women to become teachers in girls' 
trade schools and in schools of home making. Further experi- 
ence in the organization of courses for these schools, and in the 
study of valuable material for teachers, must be had before 
detailed plans can be suggested. 
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VII. — The State Certification of Teachers. 

The general experience of other countries, and of States 
other than Massachusetts, is that uniform and desirable stand- 
ards of professional qualifications on the part of those employed 
in the public school service can be defined and maintained only 
through a system of State certification. Under State certifica- 
tion it is required that employing authorities shall choose from 
a list of certificated persons those whom they elect to teach or 
supervise in the public schools. The State, through proper 
authority and by examination or otherwise, decides who are 
qualified for school positions on the basis of minimum stand- 
ards of eflBciency. Certification does not guarantee, in any 
final way, the eflBciency of those holding certificates, but it 
does serve to ehminate a large number of possible teachers who 
are manifestly unqualified. 

Without a State system of certification standards of eflBciency 
in public education are aflPected in a variety of ways. Indif- 
ferent and unprogressive communities are free to employ as 
teachers persons who have made no adequate preparation for 
their work. Men and women who have taken the time to 
prepare themselves professionally are discouraged because they 
find themselves in competition, seemingly on terms of equality, 
with others of inferior qualifications. Local standards of 
educational eflBciency are in the long run greatly aflfected by the 
scope and character of the professional training which the 
teachers in their schools have received; and the quality of such 
training can in large degree be defined through right standards 
of certification. 

But if communities are left free to employ as teachers those 
who may or may not be properly qualified, local standards will 
vary greatly and will be low in many places. In Massachusetts 
educational standards vary as widely, if not more widely, than 
in any other State in the Union, this condition being in a 
measure attributable to the absence of any eflfective means of 
establishing minimum uniform standards throughout the Com- 
monwealth. In many towns the local agencies of school ad- 
ministration are not equal to the task of selecting from among 
many possible teachers, trained and untrained, those who 
possess the qualifications most needed in the local schools. 
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It is highly desirable, therefore, that in the present stage of 
educational development in Massachusetts all towns required 
to be in superintendency unions should be brought within the 
operation of a uniform certification law; that is, that they 
should be permitted to employ only teachers possessing legal 
certificates issued by a proper State authority. Nearly all of 
these towns now share in the income of the Massachusetts 
school fund, and they are also assisted by the State in pro- 
viding salaries for their superintendents. Some of them, fortu- 
nately not a large number, make little or no effort to procure 
trained teachers when vacancies occur. They are willing to 
employ local high school graduates who have had no profes- 
sional preparation for their work. This condition exists, in 
part, because of the low salaries paid, but it is dear that great 
harm results, not only to the children coming under these 
untrained teachers, but also to the local standards of educa- 
tional eflBdency. It is the experience of the Board that the 
operation of the high school certification law now in effect 
in a few communities is proving beneficial. School committees 
usually welcome the service which this certification system 
renders in assisting them to select teachers. 

A proper system of State certification requires that, as far 
as possible, formal written examinations shall be dispensed with 
wherever teachers, superintendents or others to be certificated 
have received systematic professional training according to 
approved standards. Certification should be based when 
practicable on credentials, containing suitable evidence of such 
professional training. Written examinations should be held 
for teachers only in those departments of public education, 
professional training for which is not now given at all, or only 
to numbers insuiSScient to meet existing demands. It is obvious 
that written examinations for persons seeking positions in 
elementary schools should be held in various parts of the State, 
perhaps in the State normal schools. These written examina- 
tions should be of such a nature as to eliminate as far as 
practicable those who are manifestly least fitted to teach. 

In the case of normal school graduates, of course, no written 
examinations would be necessary. A certificate that the 
student had completed courses in the normal school should 
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entitle such a person to a provisional teacher's certificate, after 
which a diploma, based upon graduation and a period of satis- 
factory experience, should be regarded as the equivalent of a 
life or permanent certificate. 

In the case of high school teachers, it is probable that written 
examinations would not be required. Young persons who have 
graduated from college, and in their courses have taken the 
amount of professional work required for teaching in any high 
school department, would be certificated on the basis of creden- 
tials, provided these were approved by the proper authorities 
in a college, of which the standards of work are acceptable to the 
Board. 

In the case of superintendents of schools, it will continue for 
some time to be necessary to issue certificates on the basis of 
written and oral examination only. The reason for this is that 
few schools for the professional preparation of superintendents 
yet exist, whose standards are so well estabUshed as to merit 
certification on credentials. It is to be expected that in time 
such schools will exist in a larger number than at present, and 
that the standards of their training will possess well-defined 
characteristics enabling certificating authorities to grant certifi- 
cates on the basis of credentials. 

Certificates, whether for teachers or supervisors, should always 
be of two kinds, namely, preliminary or provisional, and perma- 
nent or for life. Provisional certificates should be issued on 
the basis of credentials or examination, and need not presup- 
pose actual experience in the field of teaching for which the 
certificate is sought. The provisional certificate should be valid 
for only two or three years, and should be capable of but one 
or two renewals without further examination, the intention 
being that as soon as practicable the holder should obtain a 
permanent certificate. 

A permanent certificate for teachers or supervisors should be 
issued to persons possessing on the one hand proper professional 
training, and on the other hand a measure of approved ex- 
perience. In the case of normal school graduates, as stated 
above, graduation from the school would entitle a student to a 
provisional certificate, whereas two or more yeats of approved 
experience within the State would entitle her to a permanent 
certificate. 
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In view of the extensive development of systems of certifica- 
tion in other States, where interstate comity as to the recog- 
nition of such certificates has been widely developed, it may be 
expected that Massachusetts would in time enter into arrange- 
ments whereby she would give recognition to certificates issued 
in other States, and would, equally, obtain recognition for 
those issued here. 

Each type of certificate should indicate clearly on its face 
the specific field of public school service for which the holder 
has been found qualified. For example, no certificate should be 
issued authorizing the holder simply to teach in a high school; 
it should clearly designate the subjects in which the applicant 
has qualified himself to give satisfactory teaching service. No 
certificate should be issued authorizing a person to do super- 
visory work unless, in addition to having had teaching ex- 
perience, he has given some attention to professional equipment 
for supervisory work. 

The chief purpose of any system of certification is to raise 
standards of professional training and teaching efficiency. The 
second purpose is to protect the interests of school children in 
communities possessing low standards of school administration, 
whether through ignorance, indifference, or for any other cause. 
The third purpose, of much importance at the present time, 
arises from the fact that the State now supports a retirement 
system for teachers, and may estabUsh some form of permanent 
tenure. If the State is to be responsible for the payment of 
considerable siuns of money as pensions to teachers, and if by 
legislation it compels local communities to give some form of 
permanent tenure to teachers, it is of the utmost importance 
that there shall be provided some State supervision directed 
towards ascertaining the qualifications of those who are to be 
employed. Such supervision can best be exercised through a 
system of certification. 

The Board elsewhere recommends to the Legislature the 
enactment of legislation necessary to carry into effect the 
suggestions proposed above, and submits a proposed bill to 
that end. 
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VIII. The Question of providing Additional Facilities 
FOR the Training of Teachers. 

In previous sections of this report the following conclusions 
have been reached: (a) existing normal school facilities are 
being used substantially to the maximum of their capacity; 
(6) it is not at present expedient or necessary that the State 
should undertake the training of secondary school teachers; 

(c) the State should enter upon the work of training teachers 
for vocational schools, but for this purpose no new normal 
schools or additional buildings are necessary for the present; 

(d) the Normal Art School should be provided with a new 
location and new buildings; and (e) the need of men trained to 
teach in the elementary schools and qualified eventually to 
become principals and superintendents is pressing and may have 
to be met by the provision of training facilities other than those 
now existing. 

In view of the undoubted fact that the demand for teachers 
trained in the normal schools will steadily increase, the question 
as to whether it should be the policy of the Commonwealth to 
add to the number of State normal schools or to increase the 
accommodations of those now existing becomes an important 
one. 

In proportion to population, and especially in proportion to 
area, Massachusetts has more (separate) normal schools than 
any other State in the Union. As one result the State has a 
larger proportion of trained teachers in the public schools than 
any other State; as another, opportunities for normal school 
attendance is easily possible to a large majority of the residents 
of the State, even in the case of pupils desiring to attend as 
day students. 

But there are disadvantages connected with this multiplicity 
of normal schools. Each school must offer a roimded program 
of professional instruction with proper specialization of work on 
the part of instructors. Hence the per capita expenditure of a 
small school is necessarily large. Again, because of the small 
size of each of the normal schools in the State, it is not prac- 
ticable to pay to heads of departments salaries equal to those 
offered in other States which have larger normal schools. The 
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result is that for many years Massachusetts has been steadily 
losing its most expert normal school teachers. The maximum 
salaries paid teachers in the Massachusetts normal schools 
are, to women $1,500; to men, until recently, $2,300, and now 
$2,500; but larger schools in other States pay as much as $2,000 
to women and $3,000 to men, as heads of departments. The 
overhead and administration charges for a small school are in- 
variably larger in proportion to attendance than for a large 
school. 

As regards accessibiUty, a distinction must be made between 
those students who desire or can afford to live away from home 
and those who, while continuing to live at home, desire to 
attend as day students. For the former class, Massachusetts 
now offers ample opportunities as regards the accessibiUty of 
its normal schools. The State is geographically small, and the 
six normal schools, which are now provided with dormitories, 
are so distributed as to be easily reached from all parts of the 
State. 

On the other hand, for students finding it necessary or desir- 
able to live at home while procuring their professional training 
the situation is not so satisfactory. Students in several parts 
of the State must travel more than two hours each day in order 
to attend a State normal school. Only ti?^o of these regions, 
however, contain large populations. One of these is the subur- 
ban area around Boston, and the other is that part of Bristol 
County which includes the manufacturing cities of New Bedford 
and Fall River. 

The city of Boston maintains a normal school, but non- 
residents attending this school are charged a heavy tuition fee. 
Consequently, residents of Cambridge, Somerville, Brookline, 
Chelsea and other suburbs, desiring to attend a normal school 
as day students, must go either to Framingham Center or to 
Salem, — in either case being obliged to travel from two to 
four hours daily. 

Day students from the Fall River-New Bedford area must 
attend either the Bridgewater or Hyannis school, and to do so 
must travel upwards of two hours daily. Until recently. New 
Bedford supported a school or class for training its own teach- 
ers, and such a class is still in existence in Fall River. But 
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with rising standards in education, the city training class, which 
was formeriy found in many communities, has proven inade- 
quate and unserviceable as a means of supplying trained 
teachers. The students were local high school graduates and 
the course of training was necessarily short. A city that em- 
ploys as teachers only graduates of its own high school soon 
suffers from educational inbreeding. 

For these reasons New Bedford has discontinued its training 
class, and there is reason to believe that Fall River desires to 
do so also. Hence proposals have recently been made in the 
Legislature looking to the establishment of a State normal 
school adjacent to Fall River and New Bedford. 

It is, of course, obvious that the founding of another State 
normal school on any extensive scale will involve large expense. 
Furthermore, it is clear that normal schools to be accessible 
to day students cannot be established so as to accommodate 
all the residents of the State. The question, therefore, of the 
establishment of a normal school in the vicinity of Boston or 
in the Fall River-New Bedford region cannot be considered 
with reference to the apparent needs of these two regions alone. 
The State as a whole must be considered, and a wise policy 
for the State as a whole must be followed. 

Where a choice must be made between establishing an ad- 
ditional school and expanding an existing school to meet the 
demands upon it, sound policy surely dictates the latter course. 
The normal schools do not exist for the sake of the young 
people whom they educate; they were organized for the purpose 
of training teachers for the public schools. Their further 
development must be controlled by considerations as to what 
will prove the most effective and most economic means of 
training an adequate supply of teachers for the public schools 
of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

From this point of view the time has not yet arrived for 
the Commonwealth to undertake the establishment of ad- 
ditional normal schools, except, possibly, a smaller one for men 
students, as hereafter described. The State has yet to meet 
large obligations to existing schools if a sound policy obtains. 
A new dormitory is urgently needed at Framingham; new build- 
ings must be provided for the Normal Art School; a dining 
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hall and administration building at Bridgewater will soon be 
indispensable; within a few years a new dormitory will cer- 
tainly be required at North Adams; while in Framingham, 
Bridgewater and Worcester it should certainly be the policy of 
the State to share in the erection of suitable practice schools 
in view of the inferior accommodations now available. The 
question of a new location for the Worcester Normal School 
has been before the Board for several years, but no decision 
has yet been reached. 

Under the circumstances it seems clear that the time has not 
yet arrived when proposals for additional schools for the train- 
ing of women teachers should be entertained. Those who are 
seriously bent on becoming teachers can attend existing schools 
which are supplied with dormitory facilities. The total expense 
of such attendance, $160 per year, is not excessive. It is gen- 
erally agreed by observers that residence in a dormitory for two 
years contributes much to the general development of those 
who are to be teachers. 

From time to time the suggestion has been made that the 
State normal school at Hyannis should be moved to a point 
nearer the center of the New Bedford-Fall River area. There 
can be no question that the present location of the Hyannis 
school is an unfortunate one from the standpoint of its accessi- 
bility to any considerable number of day students. As a con- 
sequence, its attendance has always been small, and its per 
capita expense of administration large. 

But the school at Hyannis has come to have a well-estab- 
lished place in the educational life of the Cape. It has had 
peculiar success in training teachers for the rural schools of that 
region. In connection with it a large and successful summer 
school has been developed, the influence of which is felt 
throughout the State. 

Furthermore, to move this school would result in heavy loss 
to the Commonwealth. The State has, at Hyannis, two large 
buildings — the main school building and a dormitory — which 
would probably be unsalable except at a heavy loss. 

For these reasons, while granting that it was not sound policy 
which originally dictated the location of the Hyannis Normal 
School, the Board believes that it would be neither expedient 
nor desirable now to remove that school to another location. 
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In the earlier stages of the development of normal schools 
in Massachusetts, as in other States, the number of men stu- 
dents was substantially equal to the number of women. The 
large majority of the men thus trained rendered their first 
service as teachers in elementary schools, often in rural com- 
munities. Many of them later became school principals and 
superintendents. 

During recent years the proportion of men students in the 
Massachusetts State normal schools, as in almost all other 
States in the Union, has greatly diminished. At the present 
time, in a total attendance of over 2,400 in the normal schools 
of Massachusetts there are probably not more than 50 men fitting 
themselves for positions in the elementary schools. 

A variety of causes are responsible for this condition of 
affairs. In the first place, it is undoubtedly true that elemen- 
tary school teaching does not now offer to young men a satis- 
factory career in view of the compensation offered as related 
to the standards of ability demanded. Formerly, when the 
service was not so exacting as at present, many young men 
found it easy and profitable to begin their life work in teach- 
ing; but young men qualified to meet the demands now made 
on elementary school teachers can obtain much higher salaries 
in other lines of work. 

Again the falling off of men students in Massachusetts normal 
schools can in a measure be associated with the decline of the 
agricultural population. Farmers' sons have always con- 
stituted the largest single source of supply of teachers. In 
States like Maine, Minnesota and Washington, even at the 
present time, a large number of farmers' sons having intellectual 
interests fit themselves for rural school teaching, and there 
obtain valuable experience for other and more advanced lines of 
educational work. 

The most obvious cause of the decrease in the relative number 
of men in the Massachusetts normal schools has been the 
establishment of higher standards of admission. Formerly, 
students were admitted to the normal schools directly from the 
grammar schools. In course of time high school graduation 
was required. As a result a young man now finds himself able 
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to enter college with substantially the same preparation as is 
required to enter the normal schools. Those who are finan- 
cially able naturally prefer to attend college. 

It is also certain that the attendance of men has been aflFected 
by the large number of women attending the normal schools 
as now organized. It is generally conceded by those familiar 
with co-educational conditions that when in any given course or 
department the proportion of women students comes to exceed 
that of men, such course or department becomes unpopular 
with men students. At the present time, undoubtedly, a 
considerable number of those men who might elect teaching as 
a calling prefer to avoid the normal schools on account of the 
large number of women students. 

It is hardly practicable to bring into the normal schools, as 
now organized, any considerable number of men students, 
except in departments preparing manual training or com- 
mercial teachers. On the other hand, there are good grounds 
for believing that if conditions coidd be so shaped as to result 
in an increase in the proportion of men teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools, public education would be materially im- 
proved. Many rural schools present conditions which can 
best be met by a man as teacher. In the upper grades of 
village and city schools there are many positions where the in- 
fluence of a strong and virile man would be of immediate and 
direct benefit. Educational readjustment now taking place 
will create a strong demand for men for these positions. At 
the present time no single agency anywhere in New England 
is training any considerable number of men as superintendents 
of schools. Superintendency positions can best be filled by 
persons who have had experience as teachers in the elementary 
schools, and who have added to this experience enough pro- 
fessional training in graduate departments of universities or 
elsewhere to qualify themselves for administrative work. 

The establishment of a separate normal school for men 
only woidd at the present time be probably one of the most 
profitable educational investments that Massachusetts could 
make. Such a school would not necessarily be large. It 
should have a body of students composed of young men who 
have deliberately elected to prepare for teaching positions with 
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the view ultimately of securing administrative positions. A 
superior school of this character, with suitable dormitory 
facilities, would undoubtedly tend in time to develop a pro- 
fessional spirit in its student body which would result in large 
benefits to the schools of the State. 

Such a school should oflFer three courses: — 

(a) A two years' course for persons fitting themselves for 
principals of rural schools. 

(6) A three years' course fitting young men to be depart- 
mental or grade teachers in the upper grades of village ele- 
mentary schools. 

(c) A course of one or two years, open only to young men of 
successful experience as teachers, devoted primarily to fitting 
such persons as principals and superintendents of schools. 

A normal school for men should be located near a large center 
of population, although probably not in a metropolitan district. 
This center should contain one or more colleges under the in- 
fluence of which such students might come in a measure, and 
with which some affiliations as to certain courses might be made. 
The city of Worcester is a peculiarly favorable center for a 
school of this character. 

The question may be raised as to why such a school might 
not be established in connection with the agricultural college 
at Amherst. The professional character of the work done in 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College is such as to disqualify 
that college for the training of teachers for elementary schools. 
For similar reasons it is believed that a school of this character 
cannot be successfully affiliated with any private college. It 
might well be located in proximity to a State normal school, 
and be under the same general management, but if its dis- 
tinctive character is to be preserved it should have separate 
provisions for class work, laboratory work and dormitories. 

B. THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

The small high schools of Massachusetts constitute a peculiar 
and important field for constructive effort on the part of the 
Board of Education. Some of these schools receive aid directly 
from State funds. A large proportion of them are located in 
towns which are assisted by the income of the Massachusetts 
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school fund and by appropriations made for the purpose of aid- 
ing and paying the salaries of superintendents. 

There were, in 1912-13, in Massachusetts 143 high schools 
that may be appropriately described as small high schools. Of 
these, 34 having a total o l,0f72 pupils had only 2 teachers 
each; 41 having a total of 2,292 pupils had only 3 teachers 
each; 34 having a total of 2,617 pupils had 4 teachers each; 
34 having a total of 3,898 pupils had 5 or 6 teachers each. 
These small high schools present a series of problems from the 
standpoint of efficient education not experienced by the larger 
high schools of the State, due in part to the limited teaching 
force available and partly to the variety of educational needs 
which they are ambitious to meet. In their respective com- 
munities these schools are educational agencies of the utmost 
importance, but because of their limitations they still adhere 
largely to traditional courses of instruction and to traditional 
methods of teaching. Their teachers are frequently young, 
and have had relatively little teaching experience. While fairly 
proficient in knowledge of the subjects which they teach, many 
have had Uttle or no opportunity to learn the best methods of 
teaching. 

The authorities in charge of these small high schools are 
usually willing and eager to receive suggestions and other assist- 
ance from the State Board. The Board has for many years 
inspected them with a view to accrediting their approved grad- 
uates for admission to the State normal schools without exam- 
ination. The agents of the Board of Education are now making 
systematic efforts to effect such readjustments of aims, studies 
and methods of instructions in these schools as will render them 
more efficient educational agencies for their communities. 

The needs and possibilities of these schools must be con- 
sidered in the light of the conditions and current tendencies in 
the theory and practice of secondary education throughout the 
country as a whole. The last quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed an enormous growth in the high schools of the United 
States. New levels of population are being reached by them. 
New demands are being made upon them. But the high 
schools and other secondary schools are still far from meet- 
ing the valid demands made by the public for an effective 
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education of a large majority of the boys and giris who attend 
them. This is generally admitted. A large amount of atten- 
tion and energy are now being given to the study of the prob- 
lems of secondary education, and many tentative conclusions of 
a valuable nature have already been reached. 

For these reasons, therefore, chief emphasis is laid in this 
prehminary report deaUng with this subject on certain general 
considerations regarding secondary education in the country as 
a whole, including current criticisms of the same and proposals 
now being considered for its improvement. Since the small 
high schools are greatly affected by their relations to the 
higher institutions of learning, consideration has also been 
given to college admission requirements in general and to 
proposals now pending as to certain modifications of these in 
Massachusetts. The report also describes the necessary limi- 
tations of small high schools, and specific plans now proposed 
by the Board for their improvement. Certain statistical data 
and facts showing what has been accomplished during the past 
year are appended. 

The term "secondary education,'' as used throughout this 
report, includes all forms of education given in or under the 
auspices of schools which are adapted to young people of 
approximately fourteen to eighteen years of age, whose physical 
and mental powers are normal, and whose previous schooling 
has been at least equal to that obtained by an average young 
person fourteen years of age. Secondary education, therefore, 
includes both the education given by public and private high 
schools, as these now exist, and, also, the education given in 
vocational schools and courses, such as trade schools, agri- 
cultural schools, commercial schools and schools of home- 
making. The term covers, also, all organized efforts in schools, 
such as the directing of athletics, the promoting of Uterary 
activities and the fostering of regard for law and order, which 
are designed to promote physical well-being, to increase general 
intelligence, and to improve character. 

Because the adequate treatment of the several topics con- 
sidered in this report involves frequent reference to matters of 
educational theory and practice which cannot yet be concisely 
and definitely formulated, a certain amount of repetition has 
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been found necessary. To make clear what is meant by such 
terms as "vocational education," "educational aims," "prac- 
tical arts," "social economy," and other similar terms, it has 
been found desirable to introduce a somewhat extended analy- 
sis, and many illustrations, each time that these topics are 
taken up at diflFerent places throughout the report. 

I. The Present Situation as regards Secondary Edu- 
cation IN THE United States. 

In 1911-12 there were, in the public high schools of the 
United States, 1,105,000 pupils, and in the private high schools 
141,000. More than 90 per cent, of these schools had courses 
four years in length. Statistics, which include nearly all of 
these schools, as well as a few other secondary schools not 
designated as high schools, public and private, show that 980,- 
000 pupils were enrolled in academic courses, 143,000 in com- 
mercial courses, 82,000 in technical or manual training courses, 
47,000 in household arts courses and 22,000 in agricultural 
courses. Only 75,000 pupils were reported as definitely enrolled 
in college preparatory courses as such, — 41,000 in classical 
courses and 34,000 in scientific courses, — although the actual 
number of pupils preparing for college is known to be much 
larger. 

Of all the pupils entering secondary schools considerably 
more than one half remain but one or two years. In public 
high schools, in 1911-12, 42 per cent, of the pupils were en- 
rolled in the first year's work, 27 per cent, in the second year, 
18 per cent, in the third year and 13 per cent, in the fourth 
year. The corresponding percentages for the private schools 
were 35, 27, 21 and 17. 

The growth of the public high school is one of the most 
significant facts of recent educational history. In 1889-90 
the public high schools of the United States had only 203,000 
pupils; in 1911-12 the number was 1,105,000, an increase 
practically three times as great as the increase of population. 

In Massachusetts there were 240 public high schools in 
1911-12. These had 65,000 pupils, of whom 32,000 were 
reported to be in academic courses, 13,000 in commercial courses, 
6,000 in manual training courses and 1,100 in household arts 
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courses. Pupils numbering 5,700 were reported to be in courses 
called college preparatory, — 3,500 in the classical and 2,200 
in the scientific. But of the 8,900 graduates in 1912, 2,000 
were reported as prepared for colleges and 1,500 for other 
higher institutions, such as normal schools. The growth of 
public high schools in Massachusetts has been, as regards attend- 
ance, only slightly less rapid than in other parts of the 
country. For example, in 1895-96 the total number of high 
school pupils in the State was 28,000; in 1911-12 it was 65,000. 

The rapid growth of the public high school in America has 
been due to a variety of causes. Standards of well-being on 
the part of the population have been steadily rising. An in- 
creasing proportion of parents now acquire the means where- 
with to keep their children in school for a year or more beyond 
the age of compulsory attendance. The size of families has 
been diminishing, and parents with fewer children are able to 
do more for these children in the way of education. The con- 
ditions of employment for young people have been changing, 
with the result that it is much less practicable than formerly 
for youths under sixteen or seventeen years of age to obtain 
work of a character leading to advancement and giving oppor- 
tunities for growth in vocational power. In many commercial 
occupations and in some trades it is preferred that beginning 
employees shall be high school graduates, or shall at least have 
the maturity and general development of young people who 
have been in a high school for two or more years. Entrance 
upon many skilled trades is not commonly permitted to youths 
under sixteen. Recent legislation, restricting in a variety of 
ways the employment of youths under sixteen, also operates 
to increase high school attendance. 

These causes will probably continue to be effective in even 
greater degree in the future. Apart from any intrinsic merits 
which may be possessed by the courses of training offered in 
secondary schools, these schools are destined steadily to grow. 
In addition to regular high schools vocational secondary schools 
are undoubtedly to be extensively developed to train young ' 
people for the practice of agriculture, the industries and home- 
making. These will, like existing commercial schools and 
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courses, attract large numbers of pupils who would not enter 
high schools offering only general courses. 

Before discussing the general characteristics of the secondary 
schools of America, it is proper to recall that these schools differ, 
in certain fundamental respects, from those found in other 
countries, owing to the peculiar conditions which have sur- 
rounded their foundation. No tuition fees are here required on 
the part of pupils attending the public high schools; elsewhere, 
small or large tuition fees are charged, except to scholarship 
holders. American high schools admit only pupils who have 
completed an elementary course of instruction, by which time 
they have usually reached the age of fourteen. Secondary 
schools abroad almost invariably admit pupils who have reached 
the age of twelve; and in some cases admission at even an 
earlier age is common. Over 90 per cent, of American high 
schools have courses four years in length, whereas abroad, 
courses are commonly six years at least in length and in some 
cases nine years. Because of these differences the experience 
of foreign countries in secondary education offers but little 
guidance for American practice. 

As regards organization, courses of instruction, methods of 
teaching and educational results the great majority of American 
secondary schools conform to a few well-defined types, the 
character of which is substantially the same in all the States 
of the Union. The general high school, offering academic 
courses only, is found everywhere. In large centers, in addi- 
tion, well-defined types of manual training or technical high 
schools and commercial high schools now exist. In many 
general high schools commercial courses are offered, while in 
fewer cases manual training, household arts and agricultural 
courses are found. 

The prevailing courses of study are organized with three dis- 
tinct ends in view: they fit directly for college or other higher 
institutions of learning; without fitting for college, they give a 
general secondary education; or they are designed to give cer- 
tain phases of vocational training or forms of a general educa- 
tion modified through the broad study of so-called vocational 
subjects. 
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The studies in the academic courses of high schools can be 
ranked in the following order, as determined by the numbers 
of students taking them at any one time: English, algebra, 
Latin, history, geometry, physics, German, French and chem- 
istry. Other academic subjects frequently found, especially in 
non-preparatory courses, are physical geography and physiology, 
while Greek, astronomy and psychology occupy, at present,* 
places of but small and diminishing importance. These aca- 
demic "studies" or "subjects," for the teaching of which 
general high schools primarily exist, are made up of carefully 
organized bodies of knowledge which naturally lend themselves 
to compact and logical presentation. As commonly presented, 
these subjects are presented largely in the shape of definitions, 
generalizations and more or less abstract exercises. The text- 
books and manuals from which they are taught in organized 
form are designed to comprehend in small compass the essential 
and elemental knowledge supposed to be valuable in these 
various fields. 

Other courses besides the academic are offered in many high 
schools. Of these, commercial courses have had most extensive 
development as regards numbers of students. Manual arts or 
technical courses for boys, household arts courses for girls and 
agricultural courses are now growing rapidly in popularity. All 
of these so-called "practical" courses are believed by many 
persons to give vocational training in some degree, but, as will 
be shown later, such assumptions are usually but slightly 
warranted by the facts. But there is a growing disposition to 
regard them as constituting important features of secondary 
school programs for those students who are not preparing for 
college, or who exhibit little interest in the study of foreign 
languages and the other subjects composing the more abstract 
academic program of the usual type. 

The subjects of study constituting these non-academic courses 
often resemble, as to the principles controlling their organiza- 
tion and presentation, the historic academic "studies." They 
are usually bookish in character, and are taught primarily with 
a view to the intellectual mastery of underlying " principles.'^ 
Laboratory methods are indeed employed in teaching manual 
arts, agriculture, household arts and some commercial studies, 
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but these are more commonly used for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, and to give a concrete basis for the comprehension of 
principles, than as a means of giving practical skill or of "learn- 
ing through doing." The methods of teaching these newer 
subjects are indeed largely based upon the methods historically 
developed in teaching Latin, algebra and other similar subjects, 
thus showing the effects of example and imitation. 

Not only are high school curricida in general, therefore, 
made up of comparatively few subjects, nearly all possessing 
somewhat similar characteristics as to organization, but the 
prevailing methods of teaching these subjects also exhibit a 
relatively fixed and stereotyped character. Almost all the 
teaching is of an abstract nature; that is, the learner fixes his 
attention largely upon verbal statements of generaUzations, 
principles and greatly condensed descriptions. These he studies 
until he is, in turn, able to give satisfactory verbal renderings of 
them to the instructor, and to sustain a verbal cross-examina- 
tion as to the extent and quality of the knowledge he has 
mastered. Such methods characterize especially the teaching 
of English literature, the foreign languages, mathematics, 
history and, to a large extent, the sciences. In the teaching of 
English expression, the sciences and the "practical arts" a 
moderate amount of "learning through activity or doing" is 
now theoretically possible, but even here, in many schools, the 
actual utilization of writing, speaking and laboratory work is 
often formal, and quite unconnected with the actualities of 
practical life. 

The methods of teaching employed in secondary schools in- 
volve a large amount of verbal memorizing. This emphasis 
has resulted from the constant endeavor of these schools to 
meet the tests imposed by higher institutions of learning, such 
tests usually taking the form of written examinations. It b 
quite probable — although this matter has not yet been made 
the subject of scientific investigation — that, for pupils nat- 
urally possessing imusual capacities for abstract thinking, these 
methods realize fairly well the educational purposes commonly 
held in view, even though for a time a graduate so trained will 
be academic and idealistic in his relations towards the practical 
affairs of life. The question will later be raised as to whether. 
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for that large number of pupils whose capacities for abstract 
thinking are not above the average, these methods are not 
relatively unprofitable. 

High schools now almost uniformly employ as teachers persons 
who are college graduates. In their college courses they have 
commonly studied to good advantage the subjects which they 
later undertake to teach. But only to a slight extent have 
they, while as yet students, been required to study the art of 
teaching. In fact, only recently have colleges offered them 
even partially satisfactory opportunities to do so. When, there- 
fore, these college graduates undertake teaching they quite 
naturally fall back upon customary methods of organizing 
classes, assigning work, conducting recitations and of testing 
the results of study and instruction. They tend to repeat the 
procedure with which they had themselves become familiar as 
high school pupils. To some extent they have been influenced 
by the methods of instruction followed in their own college 
classes. 

In only a few of the institutions of learning from which these 
high school teachers come are methods of teaching, as such, 
studied systematically. These teachers have never learned the 
most effective means of accomphshing predetermined educa- 
tional results by adapting specific studies to the prevailing 
requirements and powers of the various groups of pupils 
whom it is the accepted function of the school to educate. 
Even in those college departments attended by the largest num- 
bers of students who will probably become high school teachers, 
there is still much reluctance to establish special courses de- 
signed to train prospective teachers to meet the peculiar pro- 
fessional demands to be made upon them. Departments such 
as those offering courses in Latin, French, German, English, 
history, physics, chemistry, mathematics, etc., dislike to admit 
that any vocational purpose should characterize portions of 
their work; they insist that the courses which they offer are 
intended primarily for purposes of liberal or general education. 
Hence, when such courses are taken by persons preparing to 
teach, recognition is rarely given to special training required 
to teach such subjects, and no modifications of the work 
appropriate to this end are niade. 
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The responsibilities for giving adequate professional training 
to high school teachers have therefore been satisfactorily met 
only in a few institutions; but rapid developments, especially 
promoted by college departments of education, are now taking 
place in this direction, and new and more serviceable standards 
are being given shape. 

In addition to general high schools a few localities have 
established genuine vocational schools of secondary grade. 
This form of education and the schools already estabUshed 
must be recognized as constituting a phase of secondary educa- 
tion, although the educational principles which shoidd control 
in vocational education are as yet obscure, and no general 
traditions have so far taken shape. But public opinion having 
accepted as a legitimate function of public secondary education 
the giving of practical training for vocations, it is probable that 
the country is on the eve of an extensive development of special 
schools designed to discharge this function. At present there 
are available but few trained vocational teachers, while only 
the most imperfect plans and working instruments wherewith to 
initiate vocational education have been devised. 

Secondary schools in America, as elsewhere, exert profound 
influences of an indirect nature on the lives of their pupils. 
The social life of the public coeducational high school, which is 
the prevailing type, is intensely stimulating. Some of its 
effects are good, others are undoubtedly bad. From time to 
time progressive educators are able to turn to good account the 
social instincts and customs of adolescent high school youths, 
and to make the resultant activities "function'' as sound moral 
development and training, but no well-tested means and forms 
of organization to this end have had as yet general acceptance. 

The high school also offers great opportunities for affecting 
the physical well-being of its pupils. The play instincts may 
be utilized to good ends, or be allowed to take their own 
unsupervised course. Provision is now frequently made for 
systematic physical training and instruction in hygiene, although 
this lies outside the historic province of secondary education. A 
place certainly exists for organized physical activities, for cor- 
rective work and for the maintenance of a healthful environ- 
ment for study and for enforcing health-promoting conditions 
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in the work of pupils of high school age; and some secondary 
schools frankly accept this as one of their functions. 

The foregoing statements are believed to describe the dom- 
inant characteristics of American secondary education as it 
has shaped itself in recent years. Many variations from the 
types given, of course exist. In large centers of population 
special secondary schools to which the above generalizations do 
not apply are found. So-called "cosmopoUtan" and also rural 
high schools of special types are to be found which have de- 
parted greatly from the established traditions of secondary 
education. Here and there in all parts of the country are in- 
dividual schools that are rendering educational service to their 
communities far in advance of that possible to schools which 
adhere to the historic standards of secondary education. In 
Massachusetts itself are found at least a few of these "variant" 
institutions. 

But the statements contained in the following pages, some 
designed to express prevailing criticisms of secondary education, 
and others designed to indicate conditions affecting much de- 
sired improvements in it, presuppose the general prevalence of 
the type forms of organization, courses of instruction, subjects 
of study and methods of teaching briefly described above, and 
do not undertake to give more than passing recognition to in- 
stances of valuable individual developments along new and 
unusual lines. 



II. Criticisms of Contemporary Secondary Education. 

Notwithstanding the seeming popularity of high schools, it is 
evident to any careful observer that criticism of the results of 
secondary education is becoming more prevalent, more varied 
and more insistent. Much of it is indeed vague and pointless, 
carrying little of constructive suggestion; but it voices a general 
discontent, and is by no means confined to Massachusetts or 
even to the United States. 

Complaint is seldom made as to the cost of high schools; 
neither is the once familiar contention heard that the support 
and control of secondary education is not a proper function for 
the State. Most communities now readily provide excellent 
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buildings and good equipment for their high schools. A village, 
or city even, takes pride in the fact that the local institution 
has made a satisfactory record in fitting pupils for college. 
High school teachers and principals occupy good social positions 
in their communities, and are rarely subject to undue personal 
or political influences affecting, their professional standing. 

Criticisms of the public high school are of two types: the 
first are made by parents, employers and others who have 
neither the ability nor the opportunity to study secondary 
schools carefully; criticisms of the second kind are made by 
educators, students of social economy and others possessing 
some capacity and opportunity to study adequately the various 
problems involved. 

The complaints made by laymen generally, and by those 
parents whose children are not being prepared for higher in- 
stitutions of learning, are most commonly to the effect that 
high school education is not "practical." Somewhere between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen the great majority of Ameri- 
can boys and giris must begin work in some calling. Parents 
desire for their children a wage-earning vocation offering not 
merely opportunities to earn something, but also training and 
experience for the practical affairs of adult life. It is quite 
natural for these parents to expect the school which their 
children last attended to assist in fitting them for the occupa- 
tions which they must soon seek. In nu'al districts as well as 
in cities, parents are finding it increasingly diflBcult to give to 
their children guidance and training towards suitable vocations. 
Such parents naturally look to the high schools for assistance. 

Employers, on the other hand, desire that those whom they 
employ shall come to them so well trained in general as to 
become immediately serviceable in the work to which they are 
assigned. The employer does not usually expect or even desire 
that the youth whom he thus employs shall have been trained 
in the details of the work expected of him; what he seeks is 
suitable equipment in such essentials of service as intellectual 
power and moral character. He wants the graduate of a high 
school to be able "to write a decent hand," "to know how to 
solve common problems in arithmetic" and "to be able to read 
directions intelligently." More important, he wants him "to be 
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observant," "to have common sense/' "to have real habits of 
study" and "to show judgment." In another direction he 
wishes him "to make his employer's interests his own," "to be 
diligent," "to be above trifling" and "to be honest." 

Obviously, many of these demands, both of parents and of 
employers, cannot be met by secondary schools as now organ- 
ized. Perhaps some of them could not be met under any condi- 
tions. Vocational education of a specific character is indeed 
now being given for some occupations. Only in a few com- 
munities is this given in schools unconnected with general high 
schools. Relatively few high schools have effective vocational 
departments. What shall be done to train young persons to be 
"observant," "studious," to have "common sense" and to 
manifest other desirable general traits of an intellectual or 
moral nature is, as yet, a diflBcult and obscure problem of edu- 
cational psychology. 

Nevertheless, many of the criticisms of parents and other 
laymen are justified by the results of secondary education as 
now conducted in the majority of schools. Public high schools 
especially are as yet far from rendering to their communities 
the educational service that they should along a number of 
important lines. 

Study of the actual accomplishments and the possibilities 
of secondary education, in the light of available knowledge of 
psychology and social economy, has also convinced a large 
majority of educators and other competent critics that it is 
easily possible to make our high schools far more useful as 
educational agencies than they are at present. The growth in 
attendance and the increasing cost of these schools entail a 
most pressing obligation on school authorities to take steps at 
once to improve them wherever possible. 

It is necessary clearly to realize at the outset that some 
of the subjects now included in high school curricula do not 
as taught, and probably cannot, lead to valuable educational 
results. Furthermore, the methods employed in teaching 
other subjects which do possess real value as means of pro- 
ducing culture, the ideals and insight of good citizenship and 
vocational power often defeat the very purposes alleged to be 
held in view. Both as regards subjects taught and as to meth- 
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ods of teaching, the typical high school represents far too much 
of ancient custom and tradition and far too little of the fruits 
of modern educational inquiry. Here are vaUd grounds for 
criticism of current secondary education; much of which, 
although coming from a different angle, reveals many of the 
same defects which are vaguely perceived by parents and em- 
ployers. 

But the more fundamental source of the relative ineffective- 
ness of current secondary education is found in the character of 
the aims which control in the choice and organization of the 
chief subjects of study. When these aims are concrete and 
specific they do not, in most cases, correspond to demonstrable 
social utiUties; and when they are stated broadly, in general 
terms expressive of genuine values, they are apt to be vague, 
indeterminate and not necessarily related to the subjects of 
study and methods of teaching alleged to realize them. 

For example, the clearly defined aims controlling in the study 
of Latin, as taught in most schools, are to be expressed as the 
development of certain intellectual powers over, or forms of 
mastery of, specific phases of Latin as a language. A knowl- 
edge of Latin grammar and composition, and capacity to 
translate a few Latin classics according to standards clearly 
defined in text-books, constitute these proximate aims. Other 
clearly perceived aims closely related to the foregoing are based 
upon the necessity of preparing pupils to pass college entrance 
examinations. These direct aims govern in organizing the 
means (books, exercises, order of topics, etc.) of teaching Latin 
and in determining most effective methods of teaching. 

Now it will not be seriously contended that these aims, by 
and of themselves, represent in their achievement permanently 
valuable educational results. The knowledge of Latin com- 
monly obtained in high school, considered as an end in itself, 
is certainly of Httle worth. Colleges could readily devise other 
means than examinations in this subject to test the fitness of 
students to pursue college courses. 

The more thoughtful teachers of Latin would be the last to 
admit that the very concrete and definite aims here stated 
adequately express the final educational piu-poses to be kept in 
view in teaching this subject. The high school as an agency of 
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liberal education, they will readily agree, exists so to educate 
its pupils that these shall exhibit in their mature lives the 
culture, intellectual power, ideals and executive capacity that 
modern civilization demands; and in some way the study of 
Latin is doubtless expected to contribute to these larger results. 
The more fundamental aims controlling in the study of Latin 
are, therefore, somehow to be based upon the larger social 
utilities of life. This study should contribute in some manner 
to the culture, tastes, mental powers and other capacities that 
are really worth while. 

But an examination of educational literature shows that these 
larger aims are still very vaguely defined, even by the strongest 
proponents of Latin in secondary education. In many cases 
these aims, as stated, involve psychological absurdities, having 
reference to a "faculty" psychology now wholly discredited. 
The fact is that, by most teachers of Latin, the validity of these 
more vague aims is still accepted largely on the basis of faith, 
and is defended by most imperfect kinds of reasoning, based 
upon the principles of analogy, and of post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
In current educational discussion these vague aims assiune 
many varied forms. The study of Latin, it is asserted, leads 
to culture; but as the subject is studied, it is not clear as to 
how this result is achieved, nor to what extent in any given 
case. Latin studied intensively, it is alleged, trains such so- 
called mental powers as observation, reasoning, powers of 
analysis and the like; but we are not told to what extent, nor 
is it yet known whether specific powers or general powers under 
these names are meant. It is asserted by some that the study 
of Latin develops power, in special ways, to comprehend and to 
use the mother tongue. By others this is as emphatically 
denied. We do not yet know which contention has most truth. 
In the light of existing knowledge, therefore, it is certain that 
the broader aims alleged to be valid for the study of Latin are 
vague, unsubstantial and often illusory. 

Latin is taken here merely as an illustration of the exist- 
ing conditions as regards controlling aims in secondary educa- 
tion.^ The position of Latin in this respect does not differ, 
except, possibly, in degree, from that of the other historic sub- 
jects of the curricula. For what demonstrably valid educa- 
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tional purposes are we teaching algebra to girls? Or ancient 
history to both boys and girls? Do we know that the aims 
which control the organization, scope and methods of teaching 
such studies as physics and chemistry are really defensible? 
Many of the "newer" subjects are also open to the same criti- 
cism. What are the educational ends realized in the study of 
the commercial subjects as now usually taught? Agricidture 
is being taught in many high schools to-day through text-books 
and laboratory illustration; to what real purposes? What are 
the technical high schools actually trying to accomplish through 
the special studies which they offer? Have the aims of their 
courses been any more carefully tested as to their validity than 
have those of the academic courses? 

It is not intended here to raise the question as to the advis- 
ability of teaching any or all of the subjects referred to; it is 
only asserted that, as regards most of them, the high schools of 
the United States (and elsewhere) are as yet open to just 
criticism because there are no satisfactory formulations of the 
purposes controlUng in the instruction offered in the name of 
these subjects, and because secondary school teachers seem to 
be doing but little to remedy the situation. In the absence of 
clearly defined and valid aims, obviously the organization of 
these subjects will be but partially and illy related to genuine 
social values, methods of teaching them will be necessarily 
empirical and aimless, and the adaptation of instruction to the 
varying needs and capacities of different groups of pupils will 
be ill defined and probably ineffective. 

Contrary to beliefs held in some quarters, it must be asserted 
that current criticism of secondary education as to its aims is 
not made primarily in the interests of rendering such education 
more largely vocational in character. It is recognized that in 
a comprehensive system of secondary schools, opportunities 
should and will be offered to those pupils who have reached the 
age and stage of development where necessity or inclination 
makes desirable some systematic preparation, on their part, for 
a vocation; that is, to learn, under school conditions, the essen- 
tials of practical skill and technical knowledge required by their 
chosen callings. It is indeed now freely conceded that the 
State is under no less obligation to give free opportunities for 
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obtaining vocational training than for acquiring the education 
which makes for personal culture and good citizenship in gen- 
eral. 

No; the real grounds for concern are that our high schools are 
not, for a large proportion of their pupils, eflBcient agencies of 
liberal education; that is, they do not give the culture, the 
mental discipline and training in the essentials of citizenship 
which the pubKc has a right to expect that they should give. 
For these reasons complaint is made that much of contemporary 
high school education is not adapted to the needs of the age in 
which we live or to the needs of the boys and girls who, in 
such large numbers, are seeking educational advantages beyond 
those provided by elementary schools. 

Space is not available here for a discussion of prevailing 
defects in high school methods of instruction. These methods 
have become in most high schools formal and mechanical, as is 
to be expected in view of the artificial and vague purposes con- 
trolling the general organization of the materials of instruction. 
Most subjects are so taught as if the aim were chiefly to pre- 
pare pupils for written examinations. The best teachers engage 
in a never-ending struggle to maintain an active interest in sub- 
jects of study which make no effective appeal to the native in- 
tellectual interests of their pupils, and the vital "functioning" 
of which in genuine "social utilities" no one can prove. Many 
teachers allow such proximate and often quite valueless aims, 
as the teaching so much subject-matter, to control their efforts. 
They accompUsh results in the case of pupils of average ability 
and ambition mainly by assigning definite tasks to be written 
or memorized. Under these conditions methods of teaching 
readily become stereotyped and perfunctory. 

There are, indeed, some pupils who respond to programs of 
instruction and methods of teaching such as are here described 
with readiness and power. Conscientious girls, and both boys 
and girls possessing exceptional capacity for abstract think- 
ing, — that is, for intellectual operations with verbal generaliza- 
tions and symbols, — usually do fairly well under these con- 
ditions. They pursue their assigned tasks with interest, and 
usually graduate with credit. After graduation they are wel- 
comed by the colleges because they are of the type supposed to 
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respond most readily and effectively to prevailing methods of 
college instruction. Indeed, the high school is rarely criticized 
on behalf of those children — a small minority of all its pupils 

— who find the courses easy and who are quite certain to 
pursue college or professional studies after the high school 
period of their lives. Many of these young people are destined 
to be thinkers and, perhaps, intellectual leaders. It is on behalf 
of the large numbers of pupils who do not go to higher institu- 
tions, who do not readily respond to historic methods of teaching 
the formal studies, but who nevertheless possess large possibilities 
for effective liberal as well as vocational education, and for 
whose educational interests the public high school should obvi- 
ously become increasingly responsible, that the criticisms here 
made apply. 

Another phase of the ineffectiveness of public high school 
education generally is failure adequately to adapt courses of 
instruction to the needs of the various groups of pupils which 
these schools admit but do not graduate. A large proportion 

— often a majority — of the pupils who enter high school do 
not remain to finish the four years' course. It is probable 
that with coiu-ses as they are usually, a large number of those 
who remain but one or two years really ought not to remain for 
four years, either for their own interests or for the interests of 
society. Their economic condition, their intellectual interests 
and their capacities to profit from secondary school instruction 
may be of such a nature that a full high school course would 
actually profit them too slightly to justify their prolonged 
attendance. This would be especially true if their time were 
to be devoted chiefly to the study of such subjects as foreign 
language, mathematics, ancient history and formal science. 

But there is certainly every social justification, if classes can 
be organized, for giving these young people during the one or 
two years that they attend high school, the kind and quality 
of secondary education, liberal or vocational, which will mean 
most in equipping them for the kind of life which they will prob- 
ably lead. The capacity of these pupils for the development of 
cultural interests, civic ideals and vocational powers, adapted 
to their economic situation and their native endowments, is not 
less than, but rather different from that of their associates who 
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possess the means and the incUnation • to remain longer at 
school. It is a serious defect of existing secondary schools that 
they do so little for the more effective education of that large 
number of pupils for whom, it is reasonable to assume, the age 
of sixteen marks the normal time for their entry on wage-earn- 
ing callings and the cessation of their attendance on schools 
demanding their full time. It will hardly be contended that 
for them one or two years given to the study of algebra, plane 
geometry, a foreign language and ancient history is educa- 
tionally profitable. 

It will be objected that the school cannot distinguish those 
of its entering pupils who will probably remain but one or two 
years from those who will complete the four years' course. But 
have serious efforts ever yet been made to ascertain these facts? 
It is probable that ample data could be procured which would 
aid in indicating how an entering pupil should be advised as to 
the high school career that would best suit his needs. These 
data would include previous scholarship records, evidence of 
intellectual and vocational interests and the economic condi- 
tion of the home. We have, of course, no right to prescribe 
one course rather than another for a pupil, except that the 
school can, as it does now, prevent a pupil from taking courses 
for which he possesses no ability or is obviously unprepared. 
Every high school now exercises this form of control, frequently 
to the extent of denying a pupil admission to the school. It 
would be equally legitimate for a school to deny admission to 
certain courses, e.g., the college preparatory, if it is evident 
that he is not properly equipped to pursue the required work. 

But the functions of the high school are best exercised in 
leading pupils and parents rather than in prescribing what they 
shall do. The high school should offer as many courses as its 
facilities permit, each adapted to the needs of definite groups 
of pupils, taking account of their economic conditions, their 
special forms of ability and their probable future opportunities. 
These courses are in the nature of "open doors," into one of 
which each pupil will be advised to enter according to his 
apparent aptitudes as nearly as these can be ascertained after 
careful study. But no door should be closed to a pupil possess- 
ing the ability and the desire to enter it, this being an essential 
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prerequisite in a system of schools organized for the citizens 
of a democracy. It is entirely possible for a high school 
system in this way to meet more adequately than at present 
the educational needs of the great variety of pupils. 

The general criticisms of secondary education here sum- 
marized under three heads — vague and unsatisfactory aims, 
poor methods, and inadequate adaptation of courses to varying 
groups of pupils — include or underiie innumerable specific and 
detailed criticisms which are being made with ever-increasing 
frequency. But it is clear that educators generally, and not 
least high school principals and teachers, are now taking a 
responsive and constructive attitude toward these criticisms. 
Formerly they were indifferent or relied upon a stubborn 
dogmatism in defending the aims and practices which they 
followed. Now, quite generally, the underlying validity of 
much of current criticism of high school accomplishments is 
recognized; and there prevails in many places a spirit of in- 
quiry, a search for a sounder and more scientific theory of 
secondary education, and the eager study of what appear to be 
more fruitful means and methods. 

III. Some Conditions affecting the Improvement of 
Secondary Education. 

Every effort should be made at the present time to devise 
ways of improving secondary education. It is not difficult to 
find much to criticize in the actual operations and accomplish- 
ments of all large and complex social agencies, such as. systems 
of schools. It is far less easy so to couple criticism with con- 
structive suggestion as to render valuable assistance in modify- 
ing and improving these agencies. But it is of the utmost 
importance that constructive suggestions be made, even though 
these be necessarily tentative. In the case of secondary edu- 
cation, the time is certainly at hand for making suggestions as 
freely as possible. This should be done not only because of its 
growth in importance, but also because it is now possible to 
apply in some degree scientific methods to a study of the prob- 
lems involved. It is no longer necessary to depend upon 
faith and custom for the aims, and "trial and success" for the 
methods, of secondary education. 
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It is wholly impracticable and undesirable to effect what is 
sometimes lightly called a "revolution" in the organization 
and administration of any form of education. But it is possible 
to study, with thoroughness and scientific method, the specific 
aims, methods and results of that education, and on the basis 
of carefully formulated tentative theories or hypotheses to 
devise experiments and readjustments which shall look to 
greater eflBciency. Every educator can legitimately, and in 
greater or less degree, devote himself to forwarding develop- 
mental work of this character. It is with this end in view 
that the following tentative suggestions and proposals are here 
put forth. It is expected that these proposals will be given 
application as conditions warrant, in efforts gradually to im- 
prove secondary education in Massachusetts. They have al- 
ready been widely discussed in the educational literature of the 
country, and have here and there been given recognition in 
practice. 

Of first importance is the establishment of clearer and more 
comprehensive conceptions' as to the vaKd aims which shall 
control in the organization of secondary curricula, and of the 
specific subjects composing these ciu-ricula. The most im- 
portant single recent advance in this regard has been the gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea that education for vocation has a 
legitimate place in a complete plan for secondary education no 
less than education for culture and education for citizenship. 
The high schpoLdid not, as originally conceived, e ducate for 
vpcatifiji, unless in the sense that certain of the linguistic, 
mathematical and scientific studies were believed to be funda- 
mental to the professional studies later to be undertaken. The 
historic studies of the high school have been generally conceived 
as making contributions to general culture and to mental 
training, the ends probably best covered by the phrase "liberal 
education." A few educational theorists (who may legitimately 
be called educational "mystics") have indeed always been 
ready to assert that ordinary high school studies possess virtues 
which constitute them the best fundamental preparation for the 
non-professional vocations also, such as home-making, agri- 
culture and the trades; but this doctrine should now be placed 
in the museum of discarded educational superstitions and faiths. 
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The acceptance of the vocational aim in secondary education y 
first appeared in connection with the commercial studies. 
Later, the public gave hearty support to the establishment of 
manual training, technical and agricultural high schools in the 
belief that these would train youths for specific occupations, or 
at least give essential training therefor. But genuine vocational 
aims have not actually controlled in these commercial courses, 
manual arts courses, household arts courses and agricultural 
courses in secondary schools as regards the choice of the sub- 
jects of study, and the means and methods employed in teach- 
ing them. The public, and especially parents, have desired 
that the instruction offered in these schools and courses should 
actually give vocational training; that is, that in a positive 
way it should fit boys and girls in part, at least, for the success- 
ful pursuit of the occupations suggested by the titles and the 
alleged purposes of the courses offered. 

But the important conclusion is that the public is now en- 
tirely willing that the system of secondary education should 
include vocational schools and courses under public support, 
and be developed to any desirable or practicable degree for the 
purposes of vocational education. We are steadily moving 
towards the time when a complete system of secondary edu- 
cation will include a variety of schools, departments or curric- 
ula designed to give young people from fourteen to twenty 
years of age eflBcient vocational preparation for a large variety 
of useful callings. 

Another purpose or aim, not directly associated with the 
historic curriculum of secondary education, which is now re- / 

ceiving much attention is that of "social education," so called, "• 
which title comprehends various phases of moral education and 
training for citizenship. The period in the life of the average 
boy or girl usually devoted to secondary education — from 
fourteen to eighteen or nineteen years — offers opportunities 
for education in the ideals, habits and knowledge that underlie 
good citizenship not equalled during any other four years of 
life. It is often asserted, although only in general terms, that 
the chief aim of high schools as now organized should be, or 
actually is, education for citizenship. But a careful examina- 
tion of the programs and of the educational results of these 
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schools will show that the alleged aim of training for citizenship 
is not clearly defined and has not been so analyzed as to indi- 
cate the procedure by means of which it is to be attained. 
The social life of the high school, as a miniature community, is 
intensely active, and good results may follow participation in 
it. But such results are only occasionally the outcome of 
conscious and prearranged efforts and co-operation on the part 
of teachers and other school authorities. The usual high school 
course of instruction for most pupils includes English literatiu'e, 
some history and a small amount of civics; but it can hardly 
be contended that these studies, as now taught, make important 
contributions to a vital education in the ethical, civic and 
political principles which underiie moral character and good 
citizenship. The discipline of the school, combined with the 
personal influence of teachers and principal, may also be im- 
portant and valuable factors in the development of civic habits 
and ideals, but the results thus obtained are, under present con- 
ditions, due more to accidental circumstances than to purposeful 
methods of meeting cleariy defined ends. 

A splendid field for the development of ways and means of 
more efficient education lies ahead of the American secondary 
school as regards this broader civic education, here called 
"social education." In a "vague and too often purposeless way 
some responsibility for it has long been accepted by the high 
school; but adherence to traditional procedures, coupled with 
incapacity to devise suitable educational ways and means, has 
long prevented or retarded the development of instruments and 
methods adapted to produce in the adolescent the moral habits, 
civic intelligence and social ideals required as foundations of a 
high order of citizenship. 

But it is clearly possible, once having clearly defined and 
concrete aims, to devise suitable courses and methods of in- 
struction, systems of training and guidance of personal conduct 
to achieve the ends here suggested. Certain concrete proposals 
now being recommended to the smaller high schools of Massa- 
chusetts, looking to effective education for citizenship, are 
described in later pages. At the outset it must, however, be 
recognized that such a program will require essentially different 
means and methods of instruction from those that have long 
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been customary in connection with the teaching of the older 
subjects. 

Another of the valid purposes of secondary education and 
one which is now alleged to control in high school academic 
courses is expressed by the comprehensive, but vague and often 
mystical, word "cidtiu'e.*' The actual aimlessness character- 
istic of much secondary school instruction is due to failure 
adequately to analyze the meaning of the larger aims supposedly 
described by this word, and to define the constituent elements 
of "cultiu'e" in such a way as to discover and exhibit their 
relations to educational practice — that is, to the educational 
possibilities of adolescent youths on the one hand, and to the 
bodies of organized knowledge which it has long been the 
accepted function of the general high school to teach, on 
the other. Here exists another large opportunity for the con- 
structive study of the aims and accomplishments of secondary 
education, provided we refuse to be content with vague generali- 
zations and mystical inferences. Culture, as exhibited by the 
cultivated man, is certainly capable of being defined in terms 
of persist ent in terests, pervading^^gntiments, attr active habits 
and inspiidng ideals. To produce such realities as taste in 
literature, various forms of art appreciation, refined manners, 
noble character, fine sympathies and other qualities approved 
"of good men" offers a field of educational achievement that 
is surely worth while. It is certainly possible to realize these 
results through the use of appropriate instruments and methods 
of an educational character. To this end it is necessary, of 
course, in connection with education to distinguish between the 
acquisition of the knowledge, appreciation and ideals that give 
rise to interests and accomplishments that are in themselves 
elements of culture, and those other studies or forms of training 
which give mastery of the keys or instruments whereby access 
is gained to culture-giving agencies. Kn pwledge of _good litera- 
ture accompanied by sympathetic appreciation constitute easily 
recognizable elements of personal culture; but the actual process 
of learning to read, which is for most people a necessary key 
to literature, is not necessarily culture-giving in and of itself. 
The study of Latin as a language is often confounded with the 
study of Roman literature, to which a knowledge of Latin as 
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a language is a key. Latin, as ordinarily studied, indeed, by 
high school pupils who do not pursue it farther in college, may 
be of questionable value in contributing to a genuine culture, 
except, perhaps, as it leads to an incidental appreciation of the 
scope and character of one phase of historic civilization, — a 
result that could probably be obtained much more expedi- 
tiously in other ways. But appreciative contact with the best 
of Roman, and especially of Greek, literature by those equipped 
to make such contact easily effective, certainly gives rise to 
intellectual and Aesthetic qualities that may legitimately be 
described as constituent elements of fine culture. 

Few will dispute the assertion that the "culture'* of the 
American citizen of the twentieth century should, in reasonable 
measure, include a broad and vital insight into the significance 
of science for contemporary life. Our civilization extends its 
roots deep into the soil of the past, but its branches and foliage 
take their shape and color from the achievements of modern 
scientific spirit and attainment. But it may well be disputed 
whether, in our programs of secondary education as now organ- 
ized and administered, we actually draw upon or use in any 
effective way the materials that will produce genuine apprecia- 
tion of the place and significance of science in modern life. 
Certainly, our formalized courses in physics and chemistry, as 
now taught, rarely lead to such a result. The cause of our 
failure is of course to be found chiefly in uncertainty as to 
the real aims which should control in the teaching of science. 
It is clearly possible for existing high schools to introduce 
courses designed primarily to give breadth of vision and abiding 
interest in science and its applications. Courses for this 
purpose must deal largely with the concrete realities of the con- 
temporary and environing life, and they must not greatly em- 
phasize abstract formiJse, generalizations and principles. Such 
courses must not be restricted to one or a few of the so-called 
sciences, as these have been separately organized for purposes 
of study by specialists. Their organization must be determined 
largely by the demonstrable interests and capacities of growing 
boys and giris, as these react on the vital and suggestive fea- 
tures of their environment. They should serve both as a 
means of giving general information and experience of a realistic 
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nature, and also of viewing and interpreting these results in a 
scientific spirit — but a kind of scientific spirit not produced 
by current high school science teaching. 

A course in general science designed to achieve these ends is 
now being organized in the smaller high schools of Massa- 
chusetts. Emphasis must be laid on the point, however, that 
the conduct of such a course will involve no less radical depart- 
ures from the traditions of science teaching, as these have be- 
come crystallized in the large majority of secondary schools, 
than are proving necessary in vocational and social education. 

It is clear, therefore, that vocational education and social 
education as well as some phases of education for personal 
culture estabUsh aims that must be realized largely by means of 
subject-matter and methods of instruction imlike those hereto- 
fore found in academic and "practical arts" courses in high 
schools. But in connection with the regidar and established 
subjects are also found no less promising opportimities for con- 
structive work in making secondary education more vital. 
It is urgently necessary to define more concretely the aims of 
these subjects, and from time to time to test the extent to 
which these aims are being realized in practice. Such definition 
will require analysis of the larger aims in terms of the more 
specific social utilities, i.e., educational values which residt, or 
should result, from such studies. For example, shoidd we teach 
Latin principally because of the effects of this study on the 
student's ability to use EngUsh? But what, more specifically, 
do we hope to accomplish in the direction of greater proficiency 
in the use of EngUsh? Do we aim to improve his comprehen- 
sion of words through the knowledge of roots and sources 
gleaned in the study of Latin? Is it expected that translation 
of classics will result in improved capacity to write and speak 
English? Will the study of Latin grammar lead to readier and 
greater comprehension of English grammar? The effective use 
of EngUsh involves a multitude of elements, some probably 
physiological, and some certainly psychological, in their nature; 
some closely identified with the vital experience of the user, 
and some affected or even produced by his conscious study of 
language as a tool. In which of these do we design to control 
or influence development, through the study of Latin? To 
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what extent does any given type of exercise or study pro- 
duce the results expected? These are examples of questions 
which each progressive teacher of Latin will certainly seek to 
answer, or to have answered, as adequately as possible, if he 
holds that a controlling aim in the teaching of Latin is to im- 
prove the quality of EngUsh expression. On the other hand 
he may hold that this aim is not a controlling, but only a 
secondary and even accidental one. In that case he will 
strive to define, with all possible specification, the residts in 
terms of social values which he thinks shoidd be set in the fore- 
ground of the Latin teachers' vision. These values may be 
summarized in what many hold as the magical formida, "men- 
tal discipline." "Mental discipUne," however, is a composite 
conception, and for most practical purposes it is only a phrase. 
If specific educational values are concealed in it, the Latin 
teacher shoiJd uncover them, define them, show their relation 
to life, and devise means for reaUzing them through the use of 
his "subject." When he has clarified and tested his purposes 
he will have obtained a sound basis for the study of methods. 
Another example: in our high schools, substantially all boys 
and giris are required to study algebra and geometry. It is 
evident that the immediate aims held in view in teaching 
these studies — namely, the meeting of school tests or passing 
college entrance examinations — do not stand for permanent 
educational values. But what are the actual and valuable 
ends to be realized through these abstract mathematical 
studies? Educational mystification has done its work here 
also. We find in current educational discussion many theories 
of a superficial character to the effect that these studies are 
characterized by certain occult attributes, such as capacity 
to produce "mental discipline," "better reasoning powers," 
"comprehension of quantity and form in the abstract," and 
the like. Algebra and geometry, as secondary school studies, 
contain elements that are of obvious importance as instru- 
ments in a few higher studies and in a limited number of 
vocations; but does this fact justify the general prescription 
of these subjects in high school curricula? What possible 
justification can any high school offer for requiring girl stu- 
dents to take either algebra or geometry as a condition of 
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graduation? Some women's colleges, it is true, lay great 
emphasis on mathematical studies, and therefore they insist 
that entering students shall possess a good equipment where- 
with to begin higher mathematics in college. This practice 
has, probably, no scientific warrant whatever, but it is readily 
comprehensible, in view both of the conservatism which has 
always attached to the education (and non-education) of 
women, and of the comparative recency of the struggle to prove 
that women are capable of being educated in the higher and 
more abstruse branches of learning, no less than men. But 
these supposed needs of the higher education of women consti- 
tute no sound reason why high school girls, not preparing for 
college, should be compelled to study algebra and geometry. 
Is there any evidence that the mathematical subjects, as 
taught, make visible contributions to the culture which is 
valuable in modem life? Can it be proven that they enhance 
the development of valuable intellectual qualities? These 
studies are undoubtedly easy for pupils possessing certain 
readily recognized forms of native mental endowment; and it 
chances that modem life puts a premiimi on just these forms 
of endowment. Persons of good (but not too good) mathe- 
matical ability are, therefore, likely to succeed in life; but to 
attribute their success to the results of their mathematical 
studies, unless these are actually employed as tools in some 
calling, constitutes a fairly obvious case of reasoning accord- 
ing to the principle of post hoc ergo propter hoc. Apart from 
their demonstrable educational uses, algebra and geometry 
should probably be regarded as studies of value to those 
pupils who are, or who readily can be, interested in them, 
and therefore shoidd be entitled to a place in educational 
programs as fairly high grade diversions. It is, therefore, not 
unreasonable to require that in the present state of educa- 
tional knowledge we shall discover and formiJate genuine 
and definite ends wherewith to justify the compulsory study 
of algebra and geometry as conditions of high school graduation. 
We can at least place these studies on an elective rather than 
a prescriptive basis, and we can be honest enough to ascertain 
and tell the tmth as to the limited field of their actual appli- 
cation in cultural and practical life. 
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History is another subject that has in recent years been 
assuming greater prominence in secondary education. The 
aims controlling in its teaching are hardly less vague than 
those characteristic of Latin and algebra. The belief is prev- 
alent that the study of history shoiJd in some way make for 
the development of the ideals and the insight that underlie 
good citizenship; but this purpose is yet too ill-defined, either 
to guide us in the choice of the materials of history that shall 
be taught or in devising suitable methods of teaching it. It 
is certainly within the power of constructive educational efifort 
to analyze the qualities peculiar to "good citizenship'* and to 
discover means and methods of instruction which, while per- 
haps including much of what we call history, shall result in at 
least some of the habits, ideals and intelligence sought. It 
is reasonable to expect, indeed, that history in its various 
aspects will provide usefid means to this end if it is employed 
according to sound principles of method. But as conditions 
now exist, much time is obviously wasted in discussing methods 
of teaching history before it is yet clear what are or shoidd be 
the controlling objects in teaching it. 

Almost all the other subjects taught in the secondary school 
are as yet far from being really effective as educational in- 
struments because of similar uncertainty as to the educational 
service which they shoidd render. Sound educational science 
obviously requires that we should know the "social utilities" 
— the specific forms of culture, civic ideals, vocational power, 
etc. — which these studies can produce in and for, men and 
women who, as a result in part of their school education, should 
serve in the world as cultivated individuals, good citizens and 
competent workers. Physics, chemistry, English literature, 
mechanical drawing, French and German are taught largely as 
ends in themselves and with only remote and vague reference 
to their possible or probable "functioning" in the larger 
utiUties of life. Doubtless each of these subjects is capable of 
serving useful purposes in secondary education; but until these 
are defined and the content of each, as well as the methods of 
teaching it, are adjusted to the realization of these ends, the 
present confusion as to organization, and formalism as to 
methods of teaching, will continue. By making effective de- 
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mands, teachers can obtain, from sources outside themselves, 
a considerable degree of help in ascertaining, at least, some 
valuable ends which should control in the teaching of each 
subject. If teachers, working in concert, coidd make such de- 
mands, much would be done towards vitalizing secondary 
education immediately. Scores of college departments are even 
now ready to respond to such demands. Even now they see 
here promising fields of educational research. 

During recent years the program of secondary education in 
many high schools has been enriched by the addition of sub- 
jects that may roughly be called the "practical arts." These 
include manual training, drawing, cooking, sewing, gardening or 
agriculture and the so-called commercial subjects. The teach- 
ing of these subjects, also, as has been stated above, has been 
rendered ineffective and often fruitless by the prevaiUng un- 
certainty as to what should be the controlling purposes in teach- 
ing them. Patrons of the high school have often assumed that 
the study of these subjects would give positive vocational 
power, — that is, that boys taking manual training would 
thereby lay the foundations for successfid artisanship of some 
kind; that the study of agriculture would lead to success in 
farming; that the study of cooking and sewing woiJd greatly 
increase the home-making competency of girls, while the study 
of the commercial subjects would give valuable equipment 
toward the commercial occupations. 

Educators have usually given only secondary place to vo- 
cational aims in the teaching of the "practical arts.'* These 
subjects have been organized in abstract and general rather 
than in concrete and specific ways, and are taught in large 
measure by formal methods based on memorized text and 
laboratory exercise. The "practical arts" studies have usually 
had only partial recognition even in the curricula of schools 
supposed to be devoted primarily to teaching these subjects. 
Little effort has been made to insure that their teachers shoidd 
themselves have had prolonged experience, or be vocationally 
competent, in the practice of the occupations towards which 
such studies are supposed to lead. Only occasionally, and 
perhaps incidentally, have the foundations for soecific or gen- 
uine vocational power been laid by practical arts studies other 
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than the commercial; and in many schools even these have 
actually led to important results only in the minds of those 
who prefer to live in the land of "make believe." Enthusi- 
astic teachers do at times arouse in their pupils what may 
rightly be called vocational ideals. Some pupils, after the 
successful pursuit of the "practical arts" studies, have indeed 
later followed the callings related to them as a result of the 
suggestion obtained. But in general, vocational aims not 
having been defined and given concrete application, the aims 
that have controlled in the choice of materials of the courses 
of study, as well as methods of teaching, have been indeter- 
minate, unsubstantial and unproductive. These studies have, 
therefore, as yet been of no marked vocational significance 
in programs of secondary education. 

Recent experience seems to have demonstrated that efficient 
vocational education of secondary grade requires a large degree 
of concentration in the practice and related study of the calling 
for which training is being given, and close adherence, in 
processes of training, to the concrete practices found in the 
business worid. This means that when the time arrives to 
teach a youth* in a vocational school to be a machinist, a 
printer, or a farmer, or a giri to be a stenographer or a home- 
maker, it is necessary that a large part of the learner's time, 
probably from six to eight hoiu*s of each working day, should 
be given to the practice of the actual work characteristic of the 
calling elected and to related technical studies based on such 
work. Any so-called program of vocational training for a per- 
son not already a worker, which involves but four or five hours 
per week, may prove to be not only ineffective but positively 
negative and harmful as tending to produce the attitude of the 
dilettante. It now seems probable that vocational schools and 
courses, as parts of a general scheme of secondary education 
must be organized somewhat apart from schools of general edu- 
cation, and must be administered with especial reference to the 
requirements of the specific occupations for which they give 
' training. *^ 

But there will certainly remain a place, and probably a large 
and important place, for the so-called practical arts in general 
secondary education. A satisfactory program of general or 
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liberal education ought to oflfer opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the insight into modern economic processes which 
comes through study of those processes and participation in 
them in the spirit of the amateur which is easily possible to 
high school students. The boy who has had the opportunity 
to do some gardening, and to study the possible applications 
of science to agriculture, will be a more liberally educated man 
and a better citizen because of that experience. A girl may not 
be made conspicuously more efficient as a homemaker by three 
or five hours' weekly instruction in the household arts; but if 
the course is sufficiently broad and realistic she can, through it, 
be made capable of rising to higher leveb as a "consumer;" 
she can be made to appreciate the better standards that are 
available in homemaking, and she may be inspired to equip 
herself thoroughly therefor. It is not difficult to conceive 
possible uses for any or all phases of "practical arts" as means 
of genuine liberal education, especially for youths whose in- 
terests and capacities lie in these directions; but the respon- 
sibility lies with educators for clearly defining these aims pre- 
liminary to a formulation of means and methods of realizing 
them. 

The largest problem, then, which is still to be solved in much 
of secondary education is that of defining controlling aims in 
terms of genuine and demonstrable utilities. The most elemen- 
tary analysis of these utilities will show that they fall into 
certain large groups such as those pertaining respectively to 
physical well-being, to vocational capacity, to useful citizenship, 
to personal culture and to the "disciplined mind." Certain 
intellectual tools, such as reading and writing, must be em- 
ployed very generally; others, such as drawing, mathematics 
and foreign language have only specific and limited possibiUties 
of application. 

To tl\e production of the numberless social utilities, material 
and spiritual, required in modern life as powers and capacities 
in the individual, various forms of education, besides those 
offered in schools, contribute in greater or less degree, some- 
times positively, sometimes negatively. The home, the church, 
the workshop, the playground, the police power, the press, 
the stage, the library, the voluntary club, — all these are 
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educational agencies as well as the school. The public school 
should not undertake to accomplish in education what these 
agencies — which are in the main private, and only remotely 
controlled by the State — can do fairly well of themselves. 
The school as an educational agency must do w^hat these 
agencies cannot or will not do for positive education, this 
being pecidiarly the mission of the public school because it is 
created by, and is responsible to, the State; that is, to all so- 
ciety, in a given State or local community, acting collectively. 
Under each of the foregoing broad divisions, namely, physical 
education, vocational education, social education, cultural 
education and education in the use of intellectual tools and 
in the formation of usefid intellectual habits, the promoters 
of secondary school education must discover a variety of social 
utilities which are to be realized by educational means, and 
which it is desirable and possible for the school to produce, 
rather than any other educational agency. The ends must be 
described so concretely and with so little of general haziness 
that they may constitute satisfactory aims for definite pro- 
grams of school work. The educator in making the programs 
of secondary school education for the future, must cease to 
depend solely or even chiefly upon traditional aims and tradi- 
tional practices for guidance; he must study modern social 
economy to find vaHd aims for his work; and he must study 
a scientific psychology of adolescence to obtain light as to means 
and methods of realizing his aims. 



IV. College Entrance Requirements as affecting High 

Schools. 

An important function of the secondary school is and always 
has been the preparation of pupils for admission to colleges and 
other higher institutions of learning. Many private high 
schools quite generally offer college preparatory courses or 
courses accepted by colleges as an equivalent, and are naturally 
solicitous that graduates shall succeed in passing college tests. 
Under the leadership of the large endowed colleges and the 
State universities, higher institutions of learning of America 
have been for upward of half a century steadily advancing their 
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own standards of instruction. They have sought correspond- 
ingly to advance the standards of their admission requirements. 
This they have sought to accomplish largely by defining in 
detail the quality and scope of the specific subjects that shoidd 
be studied by pupils preparing for college. Written examina- 
tions have until quite recently, throughout the east, been 
almost exclusively employed as a means of ascertaining the 
quality of the pupil's preparation. A system of accrediting 
secondary schools was develoj)ed years ago in western States, 
under which the formality of an entrance examination has been 
dispensed with in the case of recommended pupils coming from 
schools maintaining standards acceptable to the higher institu- 
tions. But even under the accrediting system, the scope and 
character of high school instruction has been determined almost 
as much in detail as under the system of written examinations. 
Obviously, then, the college has had a profound influence in 
determining not only the aims of secondary school courses, but 
also the methods of instruction employed. In many respects 
this influence has been productive of good results, especially as 
regards the thousands of public high schools established 
throughout the country during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Many of the teachers in these were not college grad- 
uates. For a long period these schools did not establish and 
maintain scholariy standards of any kind. The famous report 
of the Committee of Ten, of which committee President Eliot 
was chairman, published in 1893, constituted an important effort 
to bring order into what was a condition of chaos. Since the 
issuance of that report, marked improvement has taken place 
as regards the organization and teaching of the standard sub- 
jects of the secondary school program. Such agencies as the 
College Entrance Examination Board have also made important 
contributions towards standardizing and improving secondary 
education. Most of these agencies have tended to give greater 
definiteness and also, in most cases, fixity of character to the 
essential features of the system of college entrance requirements 
now existing. The outcome has been chiefly the elaboration of 
detailed programs of college, admission requirements by the 
higher institutions of learning throughout the country. These 
programs provide secondary schools with quite definite objec- 
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tives, at least as regards the teaching of the historic subjects. 
One important incidental result of this is now the requirement 
in many States that high school teachers shall, at least, be 
college graduates. 

But in other directions the influence of the established 
system of college admission requirements has been less fortu- 
nate. Because of the very definiteness of these requirements, 
especially when administered through the medium of written 
examinations, ambitious progressive teachers have been dis- 
couraged, deterred or even actually prevented from ascertaining 
the more fundamental educational aims which should control 
in their teaching. Unimaginative and unprogressive teachers 
have been content to have their goals clearly defined by the de- 
tailed prescriptions of the colleges. Such formal subjects as 
algebra, Latin, plane geometry, ancient history and the like 
have preserved their ascendancy in secondary education partly 
because they can so readily be taught and tested with little or 
no reference to their more fundamental values. 

The influence of the prevailing system of college admission 
requirements has also been pronounced in preventing the high 
school from giving due consideration to that large proportion 
of its pupils who do not complete the usual four years' courses, 
or who, doing so, do not go to college. Outside of the com- 
mercial courses it is exceptional to find American high school 
programs which present evidence of having been scientifically 
devised for any other apparent purpose than that of preparation 
of pupils for higher institutions of learning. This statement 
holds, notwithstanding the opportunities for election of subjects 
that now exist in secondary schools, since among the chief 
subjects from which election can be made few are found that 
do not conform in their aims, organization, material and 
methods of instruction with the requirements established for 
admission to college. 

It is by no means certain that these subjects, taught by the 
methods which have long been customary in preparatory and 
other secondary, schools, constitute in themselves the best or 
even a satisfactory preparation for higher education. Their 
possibilities as means of selection, which are distinct from their 
educational values, are undoubted; that is, pupils who cannot 
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"get through'* them are commonly deemed not to be qualified 
to pursue college and other higher courses of study advan- 
tageously. But it does not follow that other subjects, possess- 
ing more tangible educational worth, could not be made to 
serve equally well as selective agencies. It would be an in- 
teresting and valuable work for colleges to undertake to estab- 
Ush, by means of statistical and other scientific data, their con- 
tention that a four years' secondary school course, consisting 
largely of quite formal studies in foreign language and mathe- 
matics, actually lays better foundations for successful college 
work, and for subsequent success in life, than courses of a 
different character. 

But in the case of pupils obviously not destined to enter 
higher institutions of learning, programs of so-called liberal 
education, based largely upon the formal and customary high 
school subjects, are necessarily of little worth. Let it be re- 
peated that for large numbers of these students, especially 
those between fourteen and sixteen years of age, vital forms of 
liberal education may be more essential than specific vocational 
education. If college admission programs as now administered 
tend to prevent or retard the establishment and maintenance 
of instruction well adapted to pupils not going to college, then 
there exist the most urgent reasons for insisting on modifica- 
tions and readjustments, even in college admission programs 
themselves. These considerations apply with redoubled force 
to small high schools whose supply of teachers is not suflScient to 
enable them to maintain side by side two entirely separate and 
unlike programs of instruction. 

Secondary education is now going through processes of re- 
organization. Efforts are being made in many quarters to re- 
state, in more concrete and effective ways, the aims that should 
prevail. Following new formulations of aim will come a large 
variety of definite proposals for new organizations of the 
subject-matter of instruction and for more scientific methods 
of teaching. But, in all of the proposed readjustments, it 
must continue, it should continue, to be held to be of the ut- 
most importance that the function of the high school as a 
preparatory agency to higher institutions of learning shall 
neither be overlooked nor undervalued. In every community 
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able to maintain a high school, opportunities should exist for 
capable and ambitious youths to obtain, if not in its entirety, 
at least in large measure, preparation for college. 

On the other hand, it is of no less importance that college 
admission standards shall not be of such a nature as unduly to 
handicap the efforts of high and other secondary schools prop- 
erly to care for the educational interests of all pupils who attend 
these schools. In the interests of sound educational policy, 
higher institutions of learning will be expected, as agencies of 
public service, so to modify their standards of admission 
while serving their own educational interests and responsibilities, 
as to enable high schools to realize the maximum possibilities 
in developing educational programs most adapted to meet the 
varied needs for service which they must render. 

To this end it is urgently necessary that the colleges shall 
revise, with the aid of such scientific knowledge as is available, 
their own entrance requirements, especially so as to determine 
the actual content and methods of teaching subjects prescribed 
specifically or as alternatives. Many colleges, for example, in- 
sist on a certain number of- units of Latin. They shoiJd be 
expected to present evidence of a conclusive nature that the 
enforcing of this requirement enables them to secure students 
with best preparation for college work, such results being 
attributable to the educational as well as to the selective value 
of this subject. Can the colleges prove that Latin as studied 
is superior to German or French as a basis for college work? 
Is there, indeed, any satisfactory evidence that the large 
majority of college students find indispensable to the pursuit 
of college courses as now organized preliminary study of any 
foreign language? 

Again, elementary mathematics is almost universally pre- 
scribed for purposes of admission to college. It may be con- 
tended that pupils who cannot meet, under present conditions, 
this requirement may not be qualified to pursue college 
studies. On the other hand, is there evidence of a satisfactory 
nature that other subjects cannot give preparation equivalent 
to that obtained through the study of mathematics, except for 
such college courses as obviously employ mathematics as an 
instrument of advanced study or in vocational training? 
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Physics and chemistry, while not as a rule prescribed for 
admission to college, nevertheless, when accepted as alterna- 
tives, must conform in organization and methods of instruction 
with standards which in recent years have tended to assume 
definite forms. Is there any satisfactory evidence that, as thus 
organized, these subjects result in educational values, either for 
students going to college or others, of superior nature? Similar 
inquiries should be made in regard to all the other historic 
subjects. 

Is it practicable for higher institutions of learning to state 
their entrance requirements otherwise than definitely in terms 
of subjects of study? Is it practicable for them to devise and 
administer tests whereby to discover students who possess the 
natural ability and the intellectual powers needed for sound 
college work, other than through examinations and accrediting 
based upon prescribed lists of subjects? As is well known, 
some noteworthy attempts are now being made by such uni- 
versities as Harvard and Chicago to do these things. Ob- 
viously, it is of the greatest importance to secondary education 
that satisfactory answers shall be found to these questions; 
and to this end the larger principles involved should be de- 
termined. The following propositions are, therefore, submitted 
for consideration, as suggesting problems for further examina- 
tion: — 

1. It should be assumed that the college and the secondary 
school are co-ordinate educational agencies affecting the in- 
tellectual and vocational development of young people of good 
attainments, substantially from fourteen to twenty-two years 
of age, and that both have equal responsibilities to society for 
the standards and fruitf ulness of their work. Consequently, the 
college and the secondary school will best discharge their re- 
sponsibilities to society and to the students they educate, 
through adjusting their educational programs each to the other, 
neither failing to give due consideration to the responsibilities 
and possibilities of the other. The secondary school should not 
continue in a position of tutelage; the phrase "preparatory" 
school, with its offensive connotations, already being abandoned, 
should be allowed to fall into disuse; and the college should 
impose prescriptions only in so far as in doing so it can present 
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evidence that it is expressing valid social demands for efficient 
education in both the higher and the lower schools. 

2. One of the conditions which will be readily agreed upon 
• between college and secondary'' school as being essential to the 
admission of the student to higher studies is the possession by 
the latter of certain quite definite intellectual tools. For ex- 
ample, ability to read, write and speak English to degrees 
easily capable of definition underlies successful work in almost 
all college courses. A requirement in English, therefore, re- 
garded as a necessary tool of instruction, can be quite specifi- 
cally indicated on behalf of the college, even to the extent of 
designating the means and methods by which proposed stand- 
ards in this "subject" can be met. Again, it will readily be 
agreed that some college courses require, on the part of the 
student, definite forms of ability to employ mathematics 
as a tool. Here, again, specific requirements can be indicated 
and tests devised to ascertain the actual ability of the pupil 
to do the required work. Similarly, courses offered in some 
college departments may well presuppose ability to use as tools 
French or German of a character which the secondary school 
will find itself in a position to teach. Where such is the case, 
specific requirements as to ability to read or to write German, 
or to do both, are perfectly proper ones for detailed pre- 
scription on the student seeking entry to such courses. 

There are probably but few other of the customary high 
school subjects, definite proficiency in which is essential to the 
successful pursuit of standard college courses. Some colleges 
now prescribe physics or chemistry or other science, but rarely 
do the college courses subsequently taken employ in definite 
ways the results of the high school teaching of these subjects. 
Various phases of history, EngHsh literature, biology, etc., are 
also prescribed by some colleges, but without reference, ob- 
viously, to the definite use of the results of such teaching in 
college courses. 

It is, therefore, questionable whether, outside of subjects 
like the above which have demonstrable functions as instru- 
ments in college courses, colleges should, as a matter of helpful 
educational policy, express their requirements in specific terms 
of subjects to be studied; and the burden of proof should 
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always rest with the higher institution that its specific and 
detailed requirements are justified by the uses to which the 
training called for is put. 

3. There are other standards, however, which secondary 
schools and colleges can agree upon as indicating the capacity 
of a student for higher studies, even though at the present time 
it is somewhat difficult to define them concretely, to devise 
satisfactory means o{ testing them, and to indicate the pro- 
cedures in secondary education by which they are to be pro- 
duced. These requirements consist of the general intellectual 
habits, interests and powers which a good average student at 
eighteen years of age may reasonably be expected to possess 
as a result of a good secondary school education. There are 
a variety of habits of study, capacities to use reference ma- 
terial, and abilities to analyze, organize and present data, the 
possession of which should be regarded as indispensable to the 
economical and effective pursuit of higher studies. The posses- 
sion of these qualities on the part of entering students is indeed 
greatly desired by colleges at the present time; but the assump- 
tion that such qualities are to be produced primarily through 
the study of certain prescribed subjects, under certain definite 
methods of instruction, is probably wrong and harmful. The 
secondary school should exercise a large measure of freedom 
in devising the ways and means by which it can produce these 
qualities, the college holding the secondary school responsible 
for their production in general rather than for their manifesta- 
tion in connection with certain prescribed secondary school* 
studies. By the exercise of proper ingenuity and effort colleges 
might be able to devise suitable tests for these qualities where 
they are unwilling to rely upon the record made by the second- 
ary school. 

4. Besides possessing the qualities described above, it is 
desirable and expedient to require that students entering college 
shall be widely read, well informed, and intellectually interested 
to a degree that may reasonably be expected of young persons 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age who have had good 
educational opportunities. By means of what tests these 
qualities can readily be ascertained and measured by a college 
is by no means as yet clear; but secondary schools at their best 
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can even now guarantee these results. It is certainly an 
obligation upon the college to discover and apply such tests as 
may be necessary in such a way as to give the high school a 
proper field for its own further development. It is obvious 
that there are many and unlike roads to the educational goals 
here described. No one study, no one field of reading or in- 
quiry, is indispensable to the equipment of the "well-informed 
and intellectually interested" man or youth of the modern 
worid. A thousand roads lead to these heights. The college 
has no justification for approving only one or two of these 
roads and in closing the rest. The secondary school should 
not be "cribbed, cabined and confined" because of the precon- 
ceptions of committees defining and administering admission 
requirements. 

The formulation of a detailed program of admission require- 
ments based upon the considerations here suggested would 
probably be difiicult at the present time. It is to be hoped 
that the so-called "new plan" of admission at Harvard may be 
so administered as to point a way to this end, even though it 
gives relatively little weight to the decisions arrived at by the 
secondary schools themselves in the case of individual pupils. 
The general acceptance of the principles suggested above 
would obviously, as soon as methods of administration could 
be devised, serve two good purposes. In the first place, colleges 
would be assisted in procuring as students those of assured 
ability and preparation for their college work. In the second 
place, the high school would be enabled, probably in large 
measure, to utilize the same courses and subjects for the in- 
struction of all of its pupils, as well as for that contingent 
which is making specific preparation for college. Thus the 
largest amount of freedom would be given to the high schools 
that is consistent with the maintenance of eflScient programs 
of college preparation. 

While it is yet difficult to devise complete schemes 
of admission requirements based upon the above principles, 
nevertheless, many adjustments and accommodatijjns are even 
now feasible. For example, the number of specific prescriptions 
can be reduced, and as far as practicable confined to those 
subjects that are obviously necessary for students in college. 
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Supplementary tests can be devised to ascertain the general 
intellectual habits and powers of students, and the extent to 
which they can be characterized as "well informed and intel- 
lectually interested." These tests might well be given in fields 
of study to be suggested by the high schools themselves. 

A proposed tentative plan partially to accomplish these ends, 
as described in subsequent pages, has been submitted by 
representatives of the Board to the colleges of Massachusetts 
for consideration. This plan proposes that the colleges and 
secondary schools shall agree as to specific and detailed ad- 
mission requirements to the extent of twelve units, these rep- 
resenting substantially three fourths of a complete high school 
course. The remaining fourth of the pupil's work is to be 
administered by the high school without reference to admission 
requirements, the college to accept the record of an approved 
school in this work as final, which record, it may be mutually 
agreed upon, shall be higher than that required for graduation. 
No suggestion has yet been made, however, as to feasible means 
of testing either a pupil's intellectual powers in general or the 
character and .scope of his general information. The initiative 
in this regard may properly come from the colleges themselves. 

V. General and Specific Proposals for the Improve- 
ment OF THE Small High Schools of Massachusetts. 

(a) Aims proposed for High Schools. 

As stated earlier in this report, the Board of Education is 
charged, directly and indirectly, with oflScial responsibilities 
in connection with a large number of public high schools in 
Massachusetts. Towards all secondary schools in the State 
the agents of the Board stand in helpful relationship, being 
frequently consulted as to problems encountered by progressive 
principals and teachers in seeking to render their work more 
efficient. 

The conditions warrant the Board and its staff in formulating 
from time to time suggestions and positive proposals, some 
general and some specific, looking to the improvement of 
secondary education. These are to be taken, unless otherwise 
indicated, as contributions to current educational discussion, 
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and are in part designed to elicit equally definite suggestions 
and proposals from others having some acquaintance with the 
problems of secondary education. As circumstances warrant, 
some of these proposals and suggestions will, after prolonged 
and careful consideration, be given such shape that they will 
thereafter express the conditions which are to be accepted and 
observed by those high schools which come directly under the 
supervision of the Board. 

In all contemplated or pending readjustments of secondary 
education it is obvious that definite understanding of the aims 
which should control in the selection of the materials and de- 
vices of instruction is of first importance. The aims of an 
effective system of secondary education must be based pri- 
marily upon the principles of a sound social economy, although 
the fundamental or inherent intellectual and moral qualities 
of the individual (i.e., his "original nature") will, of course, 
affect the extent and character of the realization of these aims 
in any given case. Moreover, it is clear that the actual 
methods of realizing them must be based upon the principles 
of individual psychology. 

What is the meaning of "social economy," and in what ways 
are we to derive from it the controlling aims of secondary 
education? "Social economy," in the sense here employed, 
embraces all studies and practices the conscious object of which 
is the promotion of social well-being. It is therefore a very 
broad field of applied art and science, in which the contributions 
of unnumbered special arts and sciences find greater or less 
application. Social economy resembles medicine, agriculture, 
war, engineering, commerce and other fields of organized effort 
to the extent that in each of these are applied those results of 
practical experience and of the various arts and sciences which 
can be utilized with profit in solving the problems of living 
soundly and in rendering practice to that end more effective. 
Its scope is more comprehensive and inclusive than any of 
these, however. Social economy stands for conceptions of rela- 
tively modern development. The phrase "applied sociology" 
is sometimes used synonymously with it. It impUes the recogni- 
tion of social "values," "worths" or "utilities," the specific 
character, attainableness and social control of which are to be 
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progressively realized by methods of a more or less scientific 
character. 

Among the many "social utilities" embraced under social 
economy are those which are to be achieved through agencies 
of an educational character. These may be designated by such 
broad, but unavoidably vague, terms as "culture," "character," 
"taste," "skill," "judgment," "erudition," "refinement," "in- 
dustrial efficiency" and "prudence." But through careful study 
and analysis we find that many social utilities arising from edu- 
cation may be designated more specifically, and hence in a way 
to render useful service in the making of educational programs. 
These include such forms of power "to do" as ability to read, 
to speak German, to draw, to drive horses, to teach; such 
active qualities or attitudes as love of Shakespearian drama, 
interest in geological research, good taste in music, humane 
disposition towards animals, a sense of the hygienic value of 
exercise, a disposition towards truthfulness; or such easily de- 
finable aggregations of specific habits as bodily cleanliness, 
affable manners, clear enunciation, attentiveness to directions 
and "good workmanship;" such "functioning" ideals as those 
leading to loyalty towards employers, self-cultivation through 
the use of literature, faithfulness in domestic life, efficiency in 
vocation and conservation of health; and also possessions of 
organized and remembered knowledge in fields such as early 
American history, the principles of optics, quadratic equations, 
table etiquette, religious ceremonials, the geography of the 
Pacific. 

No adequate classification of the social utilities which are 
to be achieved chiefly through educational procedures has yet 
been made. Considered objectively as the powers and accom- 
plishments of the individuals composing society, they may 
roughly be grouped under the five main heads already used in 
describing possible educational aims, namely, physical edu- 
cation, vocational education, social education, cultural educa- 
tion and education in the use of intellectual tools. As viewed 
in the psychological composition of the individual they may be 
classified according as their dominant characteristics consist 
chiefly of habits, appreciations, knowledge or ideals. 

Neither of these systems of classification is final nor in any 
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sense scientifically accurate. But it is necessary, pending the 
development of more exact and scientific groupings, to adopt 
some provisional classification of the social utilities which edu- 
cation should produce, as means of defining, interpreting and 
directing the activities and influences of various educational 
agencies. Conscious educational efforts presuppose some analy- 
sis and classification of social utilities as ends to be achieved, 
whether arrived at empirically or as a result of various kinds of 
deliberate and intelligent effort. 

Social utilities are also to be differentiated according to the 
educational agencies most active in producing them. In 
modern civilized life the most conspicuous of these agencies in 
their effects on the adolescent are the home (with its family 
influences), the school, the church, the workshop (embracing 
all vocational pursuits other than those connected incidentally 
with the home), the playground (including street life and 
association), the club (including volunteer organizations for 
purposes of sociability), the press, the police power, the stage 
and the library. 

Each of these agencies tends to specialize its educational 
functions. Some are obviously gaining in the extent and 
character of the influences which they exert (not always or 
necessarily wholesome or constructive). The school, the press, 
the stage and the club are of this class. Other agencies seem 
to exert less educational influence than formerly, owing to 
causes for which the advance of civilization is itself often re- 
sponsible. The shop is not as efficient an agency of vocational 
education as it once was. The church, it is asserted, reaches 
fewer people and those less effectively than in former times, 
although it is noteworthy that young people's societies (clubs) 
organized under the influence of the church have gained in 
educational power. The home, which is the parent educational 
agency, must probably always give up some function as later 
specialized agencies develop, but its diminishing educational 
control seems especially conspicuous at the present time in the 
case of adolescent youth. The public school is, on the other 
hand, now the most potent of those of the agencies enumerated 
above which are under direct public control (i.e., the school, 
the police power and, in cases, the library). Because the public 
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school is the product of the State (i.e., of all society acting 
collectively), its educational functions are constantly being 
added to, and its responsibilities increased. It is being charged 
with a variety of obviously useful functions which other agencies 
seem unable to undertake, e^,, instruction in various aspects of 
hygiene, supervision of play (athletics) and vocational guidance. 
It is urged to develop corrective or antidotal forms of edu- 
cation to counteract the, at times, unwholesome influences of 
such agencies as the press, the stage, the club and the play- 
ground. When private agencies exercising educational functions 
prove unable longer to produce satisfactory results, the public 
school system is expected and directed to add to its historic 
functions so as to meet the manifest need. For this reason 
society demands the establishment of public schools to give 
vocational education. Special schools are created to reinforce 
the police power. The school becomes a social center for club 
life. Medical inspection in schools extends indefinitely into 
fields of health-training formerly left to the home. Systematic 
moral education will probably soon be developed as a feature of 
high school instruction. 

The best modern philosophy of education (that derived from, 
and based upon, conceptions of social economy) recognizes, 
indeed, that the public school is destined to become a unique 
educational agency because of its public and responsible 
character. In its entirety, it should include within the sphere 
of its responsibilities the obligation to exercise any and all edu- 
cational functions required in civilized society which other 
agencies cannot or will not exercise effectively. Thus we find 
regular or special public schools organizing the means necessary 
to the exercise of such functions as vocational education; cor- 
rection of delinquency; vocational guidance; the care of very 
young children deprived of satisfactory home protection; the 
teaching of athletics and of dancing as factors in physical de- 
velopment; instruction in sex hygiene; the teaching of thrift 
through instruction and through the actual establishment of 
savings banks; and numberless others. 

But it is also a sound principle of social economy, perhaps 
not always clearly understood or scrupulously observed at 
present, that the public school should not undertake to exercise 
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functions which other agencies can or should discharge effect- 
ively, and which, within reasonable limits, society should 
compel them to undertake. It is, therefore, necessary that edu- 
cators, in defining and administering the work of the public 
school, should clearly conceive education in its most compre- 
hensive significance and as capable of being carried on by many 
agencies, public and private. Furthermore, educators should 
appreciate the responsibility of the school in vitalizing and 
harmonizing other educational agencies. 

It is in the light of the foregoing principles, then, that the 
aims of the public high or other secondary school should be 
defined and given expression in such concrete and specific 
ways as will guide educators in finding and adapting the means 
of attaining these aims, such as subjects of study, organizations 
of environmental conditions, making of appeals, organized chan- 
nels of suggestion, control of conduct, physical and vocational 
activities and free reading. 

If social economy were already adequately analyzed, and if 
classifications and valuations of those social utilities which are 
to be produced by educational agencies were established, then 
the task of defining desirable and feasible educational aims for 
secondary schools would be easy. It woidd then be possible to 
state these aims, in many instances, otherwise than in terms 
of the mastery of the customary subjects of study. Even when 
the name of the subject of study may be accepted, as connoting 
satisfactory aims, it would presumably be possible at all times 
cleariy to indicate the actual educational values inherent in 
such study. Unfortunately, the available materials of social 
economy are insufficient for this purpose. 

The educator must therefore rely upon his knowledge of 
social needs in general and his understanding of the educa- 
tional possibilities of the adolescent, in endeavoring to define 
educational aims more fundamentally and scientifically than in 
terms of the standard subjects of study; and, after having ac- 
complished all that is now possible in this direction, he may 
still be under the necessity of formulating his program of high 
school instruction largely in terms of English, history, physics, 
chemistry, biology, German and the other customary subjects. 
Until more light is available, the content of each of these will 
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tend to retain its traditional character, even though the worth 
of this is incapable of being proved. But if the educator has 
grasped the significance of the modem social economy as ex- 
pressing ideals and methods of defining, evaluating and produc- 
ing social utilities, he will find himself making steady progress 
towards better conditions in such important fields as physical 
education, social education, cultural education, vocational educa- 
tion and education in the use of intellectual tools. These divi- 
sions may be discussed in order. 

1. The educator who views the larger responsibilities and 
possibilities of the high school will clearly see that it has dis- 
tinct functions in the field of physical education, some of which 
have had at least partial recognition and acceptance already. 
A large variety of special aims are now capable of definition 
in the physical education of adolescents because of advances 
made in recent years in discovering and defining its possibilities. 
Through direction of athletics the school may assist in promot- 
ing sound bodily development. By means of suitable lectures 
and special instruction it can acquaint its pupils with many 
of the important facts of personal hygiene and of community 
sanitation. Means can be found (through reading, lectures, 
fixed and moving pictures and personal contact with the right 
leaders) to develop ideals of physical well-being. The school 
can so correlate its efforts with those of home and club and 
playground that the potent possibilities of the fireside, the Boy 
Scout organization, organized games and the innumerable other 
activities of these agencies cari be reinforced, harmonized, and, 
where desirable, given higher ideals in affecting physical well- 
being. 

The school can ascertain whether the environment it creates, 
and its own working conditions, are such as to conserve and pro- 
mote health in the larger sense. The ventilation and lighting 
of the school; the length and number of study and recitation 
periods; the com£ etition of ambitio uaL- teacher sL_fQr _the lion^s 
share ^f the pupiFs time and energy; j the possible stimulating 
effects of coeducation and of school clubs, — these are but a 
few of the many factors in high school education as broadly 
conceived which require careful examination and perhaps re- 
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adjustment if the legitimate demands of modern society for 
effective physical education are to be realized. 

Obviously, few if any of the historic high school "subjects 
of study" satisfy these needs. These aims require new "sub- 
jects" and other instrumentalities of a nature indefinitely flex- 
ible and yet purposeful. Only large schools can as yet employ 
specialists in physical education. In smaller schools, some 
teacher, perhaps one who has studied biology, can well be 
qualified for a portion of this service. When the professional 
training of teachers for secondary schools shall have become 
adequately organized, each teacher, while not necessarily 
trained as an expert in physical education, will undoubtedly 
have been so trained as to appreciate good conditions in the 
physical surroundings and concomitants of school work, and to 
be sensitive to deviations therefrom. Thus all high school 
teachers can be rendered eflScient in preserving and improving 
conditions affecting the health and in promoting the physical 
education of their pupils through the demands which they voice. 

Only experience and careful study will serve to delimit the 
proper province of the school in physical education. For 
example, the school may not be the best agency to give needed 
instruction in sex hygiene. Medical inspection as an adjunct 
of the school will usually stop short of curative treatment. 
On the other hand, the school through its household arts courses 
may do more than the home in teaching the modem hygiene 
of nutrition. In teaching industrial hygiene the vocational 
secondary school may discharge a valuable function which no 
other agency can handle. 

2. What is called "social education" in this report oflFers, 
also, an important field of opportunity to the high school. 
Social education includes moral education and civic education 
and is intended to designate all forms of organized educational 
effort, the guiding purposes of which are to produce the habits, 
appreciations, understanding and ideals which are pecuHarly 
needed for the "group" life of men and women; that is, for 
their harmonious and co-operative living and working together 
in the family, in the local community and in the State. Every 
high school can, and even now does in a measure, minister to 
the social education of all its pupils. A large variety of special 
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aims to this end are now clearly capable of development. The 
high school is itself a community, a miniature society, and 
means must always be devised whereby it shall operate as an 
orderly, co-operative and eflScient society. Right habits of 
conduct, as well als sound understanding of each individual's 
obligations of service to the school and to the larger society of 
which it is a part, can be cultivated through varied school 
agencies. Talks and lectures, general reading, rewards and 
punishments, "self-government," the personal influence of 
teachers and others, — these are but a few of the concrete 
means now used and capable of further development in realizing 
the ends of social education. 

But the high school can greatly increase its contributions to 
"social education." It can give systematic instruction to the 
end of making clear to each pupil the complex social structure 
of the community in which he lives. It can, in teaching 
"community civics," find opportunities for the youth to par- 
ticipate consciously and purposefully in many forms of munic- 
ipal or town activity. The pupil can be trained to assume a 
share of responsibility for promoting order, relieving distress, 
fostering more patriotic sentiments and "upholding the good 
name of his town." 

The high school can also utilize literature and other forms of 
art as a means of kindling social sentiments and ideals, and 
giving the latter definite shape. It can employ history in a 
great variety of ways to enlarge the pupils' social perspective; 
that is, his acquaintance with great personalities, with political 
activities, with economic movements and the like. History, 
too, provides means, if its aims are properly defined, of in- 
troducing and guiding the formation of ideals of civic conduct. 
It may be so used, also, as to lead to the possession of large 
bodies of knowledge that may later "function" as foundations 
of the conduct and service expected of the citizen of a de- 
mocracy. 

Few of the historic high school subjects of study now serve 
as instruments of social education. Those which, like history, 
literature, elementary economics and civics, are capable of 
being so utilized are now seldom taught with clear perception 
of the ends to be achieved, and consequently they fail to 
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"function." But readjustments of aims and methods to the 
ends of more effective social education are easily possible. 

High school teachers are as yet inadequately equipped to 
achieve the desirable ends of social education. Rarely do the 
college courses in which they have gained their principal 
preparation as teachers make any purposeful contributions to 
this end. Pedagogical courses not infrequently emphasize the 
need of social education, but they seldom define its aims and 
almost never suggest means and methods which can best be 
employed. 

In the future, large high schools will doubtless find and em- 
ploy specialists in social education, although it is obvious that 
all teachers, through the influence of their personalities, through 
the effective demands they make for order and character in 
their students, and through organized contacts with pupils, as 
advisers, will be able to accomplish much that cannot be left 
to any special teacher. Teachers of history and literature will 
find that, through the redefining of the aims controlling in 
portions of their work, and especially through the formulation 
of concrete and definite aims to be best realized through these 
subjects as mediums, they can contribute largely to the ends 
of genuine social education. Room will remain for the services 
of special teachers of "community civics," including under this 
not only systematic studies but field work and observation of 
and participation in the social activities of the community. 

The small high school, while unable to specialize its teaching 
to so great a degree, will find compensation in the more inti- 
mate personal contact that can be developed between teachers 
and pupils, and the greater simplicity and accessibility of the 
community activities which it must use for educational pur- 
poses. 

3. The high school has always made important contributions 
to personal culture in kindling and nourishing a variety of 
intellectual and aesthetic interests which enrich life and make 
both working and leisure hours sources of growth and profitable 
enjoyment. The high school can, by better defining its possi- 
bilities and specific aims in this field, accomplish much more 
than it has yet even attempted. 

Its courses of instruction in history, literature, science, music 
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and the plastic arts can be so readjusted as to develop genuine 
qualities of appreciation and taste, which are the foundations of 
the intellectual and cesthetic interests referred to above. This 
is obviously a field wherein the high school program should be 
indefinitely flexible. Perhaps there are no single intellectual or 
fiesthetic interests which it is reasonable to expect should be 
developed in all pupils alike. Richness of social life, indeed, 
will be promoted by the varied rather than the uniform de- 
velopment of these interests. The successful promotion of 
personal culture in the sense here used must be achieved by 
quite other means than those commonly associated with the 
teaching of school subjects where the object is the mastery of 
principles or the training as to "ability to do" in them. When 
we teach English composition with a view to training people 
in the art of writing, or German with the intention of develop- 
ing abihty to read or write German, or science with a view to 
such mastery of its principles and formulae as will enable the 
student to apply these to the practical affairs of life, out object 
is not the development of personal "cultmre," so-called. The 
methods of teaching that result in appreciation must be essen- 
tially different from those that result in "ability to do" or 
executive ability. 

Many of the subjects now found in even small high schools 
are capable of being readjusted so as to make direct and 
positive contributions to personal culture. It will be necessary, 
however, to render them less formal in their organization and 
less stereotyped in methods of presentation. English literature 
is an example of a subject which, owing to the pressure of 
college entrance examinations, has probably been largely de- 
prived of its cultural value at the present time. Appreciation 
is no more developed by the analytical study of literature for 
examination purposes than other sesthetic interests are pro- 
moted by the dissection of plant or animal bodies. 

Within the field of literature it is not necessary or desirable 
that any two high schools should have exactly the same pro- 
gram of studies; neither should it be expected that any two 
pupils shall have covered precisely the same ground. Variety, 
not uniformity, should be a characteristic of cultural instruction 
in literature. Each school should be able to indicate at the 
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close of each year of its work wherein and to what extent it 
has found and promoted general cultural interests in its various 
pupils. Each pupil at the close of his school career should be 
manifestly possessed of some such interests. 

An important phase of cultural or liberal education involves 
the development of those forms of appreciation, understanding 
and ideals that connect the individual with the vocational 
activities of others than himself. In a complex economic 
world, in which extreme specialization of occupation is the 
rule, an adequate education in the "humanities" requires that 
each person should be enabled to comprehend the character of 
those influences which vitally affect the lives of those about 
him; and of these influences, vocational pursuits are among the 
most potent. Furthermore, during adolescence the youth is 
under compulsion of his own nature and of social custom to take 
steps looking towards the choice of a life occupation for him- 
self. Forms of cultural education which extend and vivify 
appreciations as to a variety of occupational fields would 
greatly aid in the making of these choices. Finally, the de- 
velopment of genuine cultural appreciations and interests of a 
high order touching the work and products of others leads to 
valuable "consuming" capacities; that is, powers of utilization 
on a high social plane, which will generally elevate standards of 
production as well. 

Actual participation, in the spirit and manner of the real 
amateur in such concrete activities, derived from the vocations 
of men and women, as lend themselves to school conditions is a 
sure means of attaining the ends here indicated. High schools 
especially will find in a variety of so-called "practical arts" 
subjects — gardening or agriculture, various forms of industrial 
processes, household arts and the commercial occupations — 
their opportunities for defining and attaining sound aims in this 
phase of cultural education. The concrete practices will be ex- 
tensively supplemented by readings, lectures, picture exhi- 
bitions, excursions, exhibitions of products and the Hke. Voca- 
tional guidance of a systematic character will gradually grow 
out of, or connect with, this phase of education. The founda- 
tions for vocational guidance are to be found in the vocational 
interests and comprehensions that effective cultural education 
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can, among its other purposes, produce. Many high schools 
have now the courses required for this purpose. What is 
needed is a measure of redirection of effort in the light of more 
effective aims. Even small high schools can easily make partial 
offerings in this field. 

4. Vocational education being also a proper function of 
secondary education, schools and departments may be expected 
to develop in great numbers to provide it. Obviously, th^re 
may ultimately be as great a variety of vocational schools or 
departments as there are kinds of occupation or groups of re- 
lated occupations into which men and women enter. The 
secondary school system of a populous center may have many 
such schools or departments; small high schools must restrict 
themselves to one or two, where they have the means for any. 
Vocational education cannot be carried on effectively with 
meager resources. But it is to be expected that agencies will 
be developed generally which will be able to offer sound prep- 
aration for any trade or other occupation for which training can 
be given in whole or in part in schools and in school shops 
organized for this purpose. 

5. The fifth large grouping of aims appropriate to secondary 
education includes those forms of specific training and in- 
struction, the outcome of which is clearly defined types of 
intellectual powers. These obviously include such results of 
education as ability to write English to some definite degree 
and type of excellence; ability to read, to write or to speak 
German or other foreign language; ability to apply the common 
principles of arithmetic, algebra and geometry to the solution 
of commercial and industrial problems; a knowledge of the 
essential facts of geography; and other forms of ability of 
similar character. 

It is evident that some of these may belong more properly 
under the head of vocational education. The test must be 
found in the "functioning" of the results of the training. For 
example, it is often urged that drawing (freehand or mechanical, 
or both) should be taught in high schools because of its sup- 
posed value as a "tool of general use." But specific forms 
of ability to draw, such as the ability to^ draft architecture^^r 
mechanical plans, to make sketches lor use in illustration, or 
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to produce designs adapted to textile fabrics are primarily 
valuable in vocations only, and the development of these 
specific powers should be regarded as the function of vocational 
education. Under some circumstances the same considerations 
apply to the teaching of foreign languages, mathematics and the 
like. 

Every high school should include among its aims the de- 
velopment of some of the specific forms of intellectual power 
discussed above. Education for this purpose should be 
definite, and the results of particular procedures should be 
systematically examined with a view to determining the validity 
and effectiveness of the methods employed. But time should 
not be expended upon the teaching of "tool" subjects which 
will probably never be used. To cite an example already re- 
ferred to, the teaching of algebra to giris is probably a misdirec- 
tion of effort from this point of view. 

Within the five general fields described here, all the valid 
aims of high school work may be included. The question may 
be raised as to whether due accoimt has been taken of the 
necessity of developing in students the intellectual habits and 
powers indicated in common pariance by such terms as "reason- 
ing power,'' "discrimination," "sound judgment," "diligence in 
study," "memory" and the like. It is assumed that these so- 
called powers are the by-products of sound methods in all forms 
of education, and that their satisfactory achievement as "ends 
in themselves" is neither desirable nor practicable. 

There can be little doubt that the intelligent pursuit of the 
aims here set forth, with some special direction of effort on the 
part of the pupil preparing for college, in accordance with prin- 
ciples to be agreed upon by college and secondary school au- 
thorities, will insure ample preparation for higher studies on the 
part of those pupils capable of profiting thereby. 

(b) Specific Recommendations as to the Work of the Small High 
School, as a Basis for a Working Program for the Present. 

The Board has issued a bulletin^ which gives directions for 
organizing a school, outlines programs and courses, describes 
methods of reducing the number of recitation divisions per 
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teacher, and the number of subjects to be taught in a year; 
it also states the principles on which a school should select its 
subjects and the pupil his courses. 

In order to secure conditions under which a teacher can have 
time in which to prepare for recitations, the following recom- 
mendations are made as to the organization of a small high 
school: — 

(a) In a school in which the recitation divisions average 20 
or more pupils there should be assigned to no teacher more 
than four or five recitation divisions. 

(b) When the recitation divisions average less than 20 there 
should be assigned to no teacher more than five or six recitation 
divisions. But in a two-teacher school, where the recitation 
divisions are very small, seven recitation divisions (some of 
them meeting only four periods per week) may be assigned to 
one teacher, provided that the pupils accompUsh in four recita- 
tions a week the work ordinarily planned for five recitations 
a week. 

(c) To no teacher should be assigned more than thirty reci- 
tations per week. (Thirty-five periods may be assigned when 
part of the work consists of laboratory or unprepared work.) 

(d) To the principal should be assigned periods for super- 
vision. 

By offering certain subjects only once in two years, it is 
I>ossible for a two-teacher high school to conduct a four years' 
course, such as that given below, without assigning more than 
six recitation divisions to either teacher. According to this 
arrangement, physics would be given one year and chemistry 
the next, the juniors and seniors taking the work together. 
The algebra would be offered once in two years to first and 
second year pupils reciting together, and would be followed 
the next year by geometry for second and third year pupils, 
and the year after that review mathematics vvould be offered 
to juniors and seniors. According to this arrangement, each 
subject may have five full length recitation periods every 
week. 

First Year. 

English. Community civics. 

Foreign language. General science. 

Algebra. 
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Second Year, 
English. History. 

Foreign language. Biology (or agriculture). 

Geometry. 

Third Year, 
EDglish. History. 

Foreign language. Chemistry. 

Review mathematics. 

Fourth Year, 
English. History (or Economics). 

Foreign language. Phjrsics. 

In addition, it is recommended that a certain amount of 
time should be given to music and drawing, and, if possible, to 
physical training. 

It is not expected that all schools will select the same sub- 
jects. The following considerations should guide in such 
selection: — 

(a) Subjects of fundamental importance. An important 
place should be given to subjects of value to those pupils who 
complete their schooling with the high school; and, moreover, 
since many pupils do not remain in the high school more than 
two years, it is desirable to organize the program of the first 
two years as far as possible with reference to the needs of these 
pupils. 

The following subjects are recommended as of fundamental 
importance: — 

1 English. To develop power in oral and written composition and to 
develop a taste for good reading. 

2 General science. To develop an appreciation of the value of science 
and to give practice in applying its principles to matters readily brought 
within the pupil's experience. 

3 Commimity civics. To make for intelligent citizenship. 

It should also be noted that: — 

Household arts should receive increasing attention in all the schools of 
Massachusetts. 

Mechanical drawing, freehand drawing and shopwork are valuable in 
developing mechanical and artistic powers, and an appreciation of the 
significance of productive and constructive activities in contemporary 
life. 
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(b) Special needs of the community. Subjects should be in- 
cluded that reveal to boys and girls vocational opportunities 
in their own communities, and, where practicable, give specific 
training for one or more callings. 

A high school located in an agricultural community should consider the 
claims of agriculture as a subject of general education. 

Where there is a large demand for stenographers and tjrpewriters, a 
strong commercial department should be considered. Such a department 
requires the eninre attention of one teacher, and this teacher should be a 
graduate of a higher institution such as Simmons College or Salem Normal 
School, or should have a good academic f oimdation supplemented by high- 
grade commercial instruction. It is also desirable that such a teacher 
should have had commercial experience. 

(c) Qualifications of teachers. When other considerations 
are not vital, those courses should be selected for which the 
teachers in the school are best qualified. On the other hand, 
when there is a change of teachers, the principal and superin- 
tendent should ascertain what subjects can be taught best by 
teachers continuing in the school, and the vacancy should be 
filled by a candidate prepared to teach the remaining subjects. 

(i) Preparation for higher institutions. The State law re- 
quires high schools to prepare for normal schools, technical 
schools and colleges. Even a small high school with two or 
three teachers may offer a program that prepares for one or 
more institutions of each of the above types. It is, however, 
impossible for the smaller high schools to meet the require- 
ments of all higher institutions. To meet these requirements 
the pupil must take English in the first two years and, in 
addition, make a choice among mathematics, foreign language, 
natural science, social science (including history) and some 
form of practical arts (agriculture, commercial subjects, manual 
training, household arts). 

Pupils preparing for a higher institution in addition to courses 
in English and science in most cases, will elect mathematics 
and a foreign language. Pupils who do not intend to pursue 
study beyond the high school should choose their electives on 
the basis of personal plans, interests and aptitudes. For such 
pupils the importance of some work in practical arts is em- 
phasized. In anticipation of entrance on a vocation, the 
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opportunity is offered to gain some knowledge of commercial 
subjects, household arts, agriculture or manual arts. The kind 
of practical arts taught in any school, however, should depend 
upon the needs of that particular school and the industries 
into which its pupils are most likely to enter; thus in a farm- 
ing community courses in agriculture would be given promi- 
nence; in a town offering opportunity for employment in 
business offices commercial studies would claim the first place. 

The program of the last two years is restricted in its scope, 
and nearly all of its subjects are planned with particular ref- 
erence to the entrance requirements of higher institutions. If 
possible, however, some form of practical arts should be con- 
tinued throughout the course for the advantage of pupils who 
are interested in this kind of study and for whom it affords 
an approach to preparation for life work. 

Especial attention should be paid to improving methods of 
instruction in general science, community civics and house- 
hold arts. The more formal subjects, such as algebra, Latin, 
history, chemistry and physics, now usually conform as to 
subject-matter and methods of teaching to the definitions of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, and a fairly satisfactory 
compliance with such standards is obtained even in small high 
schools. The so-called newer subjects offer exceptional oppor- 
tunities to apply principles of good teaching and, furthermore, 
are in an experimental stage of development which requires 
special direction and guidance of teachers. In teaching these 
subjects it is not possible to place the same dependence on the 
text-book as in the case of the more formal subjects. A brief 
statement of the aims of general science will indicate the 
character of the work in this subject and show also the demands 
it makes for training on the part of teachers. 

The purpose of general science is to lead the pupil to appre- 
ciate science as an interesting field of human knowledge; to 
comprehend the methods whereby man has gained a mastery 
over material forces; and to understand the applications and 
interpretations of science within the range of his material en- 
vironment. He is also given practice in applying the prin- 
ciples of science to matters readily brought within his own 
experience. While text-books are desirable, the materials for 
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this course are chiefly to be secured by observation of natural 
phenomena and of processes in industry, and by reading in 
magazines and newspapers. The course is organized in a series 
of projects or units, each dealing with some topic and requiring 
observation, experimentation and reading by the pupil. These 
topics are to be drawn from many sciences. The projects will 
not necessarily be the same in any two schools, though some 
will doubtless be generally used. Each school must adapt the 
course to its material environment. General science of this 
character is now taught in a number of schools, and is giving 
such results as to warrant its introduction in all schools. 

Another new course is called community civics and is de- 
signed to arouse an intelligent interest in the way in which the 
community is providing for transportation, protection of life 
and property, care of aged and infirm, recreation, public 
health, education, etc. Means should be devised to have the 
pupils participate in activities in and for the community. The 
teacher herself should take an active interest in community 
affairs, and those who are to teach this course should be able 
to secure training in methods of teaching as well as in practical 
sociology. 

Attention is being given to the content, methods of in- 
struction, equipment and standards of courses in practical arts, 
such as manual training, agricultiwe, commercial subjects and 
household arts. The latter subject is so important an element 
in the training of girls that schools are advised to introduce it 
wherever possible. The purpose of household arts is to increase 
interest in homemaking and to give an understanding of the 
means and methods of advancing the efficiency of the home. 

Agriculture is desirable in a school in a farming community. 
The purpose of this course is to give boys and giris an apprecia- 
tion of the interrelations of agriculture and science, to develop 
a love for country life, and to reveal the opportunities now 
afforded in farming communities and in related occupations and 
professions. There are several text-books and manuals that 
may be used as a basis. 

It is the purpose of the Board, as the content of each study 
and methods of instruction are defined, to prepare bulletins 
which shall be used as guides to the teacher in these studies. 
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It is intended that these bulletins will, while giving necessary 
directions, encourage teachers to exercise initiative and re- 
sources in selecting material and in organizing it for presenta- 
tion to the class. 

As will appear from data given later in this report, definite 
progress has been made by the 48 State-aided high schools in 
conforming to the standards of organization and to the program 
of studies recommended by the Board of Education. Fewer 
high schools now have only two teachers; programs have been 
measurably adjusted to the capacities of teaching forces and 
better adapted to the needs of pupils; schedules of recitations 
show a reduction in the average number of subjects per teacher 
in 16 two-teacher schools from 8J to 6j, and in 10 three- 
teacher schools, from 7 to 6; very few recitation periods are 
less than forty minutes in length. 

Eight State-aided high schools are now offering coiwses in 
household arts. Thirty-two of these schools are offering com- 
mercial subjects; in 5 schools the entire time of one teacher is 
devoted to this work; in each of the 6 other schools, at least 
two thirds of one of the teacher's time is available for this pur- 
pose. 

When it has been found necessary in the case of any school, 
in order to conform to the standard number of recitations per 
teacher, to omit certain subjects from the program, the school 
has been advised to teach only one foreign language, even 
though such a procedure was not in accordance with the en- 
trance requirements of certain colleges. To teach one foreign 
language well is as much as should usually be expected of the 
small high school. 

It is a fair conclusion that the smaller high schools of the 
State are now operating under conditions of organization much 
more favorable to effective work than has been the case in the 
past. 

While good organization, a reasonable schedule of recitations 
and a proper program of studies all contribute to the success 
of the small high school, the teachers are the main factors in 
determining the kind of service the school renders to the pupils 
and to the community. The eflSciency of these teachers will 
depend largely on their professional training. 
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One method of meeting the need of more adequate pro- 
fessional training for attaining these results is through aid, 
instruction and encouragement to teachers in service. 

Among the means employed by the Board to improve 
teachers in service are conferences at which the program in 
general of the high school is considered with principals, teachers 
and superintendents. Conferences are also provided for teach- 
ers of some particular subject at which, under the direction of 
a capable instructor who has had actual experience in this 
study, the aims, methods and material of the subject are to be 
discussed. In addition, the agent of the Board in charge of 
the work of the small high schools in his visits aids and advises 
teachers and principals on methods of organization, manage- 
ment and instruction. 

A number of committees of high school teachers in the State 
have been organized, each of which is engaged in defining the 
place and purpose of some particular subject in the high school. 
It is planned to prepare bulletins based on the conclusions of 
these committees which shall serve as guides to high school 
teachers. Agents of the State Board are also co-operating with 
committees of the National Education Association on the 
reorganization of secondary education. 

Measures should be taken to require that any person enter- 
ing service as a teacher in the small high school shall possess 
not only the personal qualities desirable in an instructor of 
boys and girls of high-school age, but shall have had special 
training for the work of the secondary school. The plan of 
certification which went into effect July 1, 1912, by authority 
of chapter 375 of the Acts of 1911, fixes certain standards of 
personal fitness and academic and professional equipment to 
which teachers in State-aided high schools must conform. This 
requirement of certification not only debars from teaching unfit 
and incompetent persons, but is also inducing young men and 
women to make definite preparation for teaching as a calling. 
There is evidence that, as a result, the quality of instruction 
in the small high school has improved. Certification is re- 
quired, however, in only 48 of the high schools of the State; 
that is, in less than one third of the small high schools, for it is 
only to these schools that the law appUes. The results of the 
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operation of the plan of certification warrant its extension to 
all the high schools in towns in superintendency unions, and 
legislation to accompUsh this result is to be submitted by the 
Board to the Legislature of 1914. 

Another condition of efficient instruction in the small high 
school is that the salaries and opportunities for professional 
advancement shall be such as not only to attract capable 
teachers, but also to retain them for a longer term of service 
than is the rule at present. The principal or teacher who has 
found his place in a school and community usually gains in 
power, influence and usefulness with each added year of service. 
Examples might be cited of certain high schools in Massa- 
chusetts which are winning notable success because a definite 
program and policy have been pursued for a term of years under 
the guidance and direction of a teaching force in which there 
have been few changes. It is especially important that there 
should be a certain permanence in the head of the school. 

It is significant that the success of a small high school in 
retaining competent teachers is usually in proportion to the 
salaries paid. Most of these schools, however, are not offering 
the compensation which justifies a capable teacher in remain- 
ing. Twelve principals in the 48 State-aided high schools re- 
ceived last year salaries of less than $900; in only 9 instances 
were the salaries over $1,100. Furthermore, there is little pros- 
pect in most cases, of increases from year to year. 

There are manifest difficulties in the way of a general increase 
in salaries for high school teachers in the smaller communities 
where the support of the high school is largely from local taxa- 
tion, as the burden of taxation now presses heavily on most of 
these towns. Existing State aid to the towns, as the grant of 
$500 to certain high schools, payments to towns in superin- 
tendency unions, and from the Massachusetts School fimd does 
not provide adequately for the salaries of high school teachers. 
It is hoped that some plan of aid to small towns may be de- 
vised whereby principals and teachers may be assured of an 
adequate salary at the outset and of a yearly increase up to 
a reasonable maximum, provided there is efficient service. 

Reference has been made to the legal requirements that the 
Massachusetts high school shall prepare for higher institutions. 
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Existing college entrance requirements make it practically im- 
possible for the smaller high school to comply with this law 
and, at the same time, meet the needs of the great body of its 
pupils; hence the Board of Education is seeking certain changes 
in college entrance requirements so as to permit the graduate 
of the small high school which has such a program of studies 
as is approved by the Board, to gain admission to college. 

While certain colleges are expected to adhere to their present 
practice as to admission, it is expected that there will be an in- 
crease in the number of higher institutions adjusting their entrance 
requirements to a reasonable program for a small high school. 

The Board, in order to make it possible for the small high 
schools to meet college entrance requirements and, at the same 
time, to give effectively such a program of studies as is de- 
sirable for the great body of the pupils, has submitted for con- 
sideration of the colleges of Massachusetts the following plan 
of entrance requirements: — 

Proposed Plan of Entrance Requirements submitted to Massachusetts Colleges 
by the Board of Education, 

1. The record of a candidate for admission imder this plan shall show the 

satisfactory completion of fifteen units of work (or sixteen units, 
if the college so requires) in a high school approved by the State 
Board of Education as maintaining satisfactory standards. 

"A unit represents a year's study in any subject in a secondary 
school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year's work." 

"This statement is designed to afford a standard of measurement 
' for the work done in secondary schools. It takes the four-year 
high school course as a basis and assumes that the length of the 
school year is from thirty-six to forty weeks; that a period is from 
forty to sixty minutes in length; and that the study is pursued for 
four or five periods a week; but, under ordinary circumstances, a 
satisfactory year's work in any subject cannot be accomplished 
in less than one himdred and twenty sixty-minute hours or their 
equivalent. Schools organized on a different basis can neverthe- 
less estimate their work in terms of this unit." 

2. Not more than the eight (or eight and one half) following units shall be 

prescribed; — 
Three in English. 

Three in any one foreign language: Latin, German or French. 
Two (or two and one half) in mathematics, completed not earlier 

than the third year. 
(It is imderstood, of course, that any given high school may decide 

to offer only one foreign language, and that students from such high 
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school may become candidates for only such degrees as the college 
sees fit to offer students presenting that language for admission.) 

3. Four units shall be selected by the candidate from the following: — 

Fourth imit of English. 

Fourth imit of a foreign language. 

Two or three imits of a second foreign language. 

One or two additional units of mathematics. 

One, two or three units of science. 

One, two or three imits of history. 

4. The three (or four) remaining imits shall be accepted, without examina- 

tion, from any units approved by the State Board and counted 
by the school toward graduation. 
6. Each candidate shall have included in his high school curriculum, work 
from each of the five following fields: — 

English, foreign language, mathematics, science and history or other 
social science. 
6. Each candidate shall have done advanced work in at least two of the 
above fields, as indicated by the completion of the following num- 
ber of units: — 

Four in English. 

Four in Latin. 

Three in German or French. 

Three in mathematics. 

Two in natural science. 

Two in social science, including history. 

In the meantime the Board, in order that it may be possible 
to organize the programs of small high schools in accordance 
with the definition of a small high school as given at the outset 
of this article, is asking the Legislature to amend section 2 of 
chapter 42 of the Revised Laws so that the definition of a high 
school as therein given shall be one whose organization, equip- 
ment and instruction comply with standards established by the 
Board of Education. A copy of the proposed law is given else- 
where. 

(c) Statistical Data and Review of Work accomplished in 1912-13 
in Small High Schools, 
1. Percentages of Pupils who graduate in Massachusetts High 
Schools. — The following statistics show that for the entire 
State of Massachusetts a high percentage of the pupils who 
enter high school graduate therefrom; that the percentage in 
cities is less than the State average; and that the percentage 
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in towns of less than 5,000 population is greater than the State 
average. The smaller percentage in the cities is probably due 
to the fact that there are more opportunities in the cities for the 
employment of youth of high-school age. The larger per- 
centage in the small towns indicates the importance attached 
by rural communities to their local high schools. 



In cities. 



In towns, 

population 

6,000 or 

over. 



In towns, 

population 

less than 

5,000. 



Total. 



Number of pupils admitted September, 1900, 
Number of pupils graduated June, 1918, 
Peroentase who graduated (per oent.), . 



14,S22 

6,119 

42 



5.152 

2,268 

44 



2.734 

1,274 

47 



22.408 

9,681 

43 



The following table shows that one fourth of the high schools 
in the larger towns, and practically all those in the smaller 
towns, of Massachusetts, have fewer than seven teachers each. 
Consequently, the problems of the small high school are vital 
to the educational interests of a large part of the State. 





In cities. 


In towns, 

population 

(CoOOor 

over. 


In towns. 

population 

less than 

5.000. 


Total. 


Number of high schools with 1 teacher. 

Number of high schools with 2 teachers. 

Number of high schools with 3 teachers, 

Number of high schools with 4 teachers. 

Number of high schools with 5 teachers. 

Number of high schools with 6 teachers, 

Number of high schools with more than 6 
teachers, 


58 


3 

1 
6 
7 

54 


9 
38 
39 
33 
10 

9 

4 


9 
38 
42 
84 
16 
16 

116 


Total 


58 


71 


142 


271 



2. Survey of Conditions in Small High Schools. — During the 
year 1912-13 Deputy Commissioner Orr and Agent Kingsley 
made a study of conditions in small high schools. This survey 
was conducted by means of personal visits and by a study of 
statistical information regarding the membership, organization 
and teaching force in high schools in superintendency unions. 
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Additional information was secured through the conferences of 
superintendents and high school teachers described on pages 
230 to 232 of this report. 

In these schools the following encouraging features were 
noted: — 

(1) A large proportion of the pupils who enter remain to the 
end of the course, as shown in the table above. The success of 
some of the schools in this respect is phenomenal. 

(2) Pupils in the small high schools are, as a rule, studious, 
and the teachers are able to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the powers, limitations and needs of individual pupils. 

(3) Teachers and principals are ready and anxious to receive 
suggestions and to adopt methods for increasing the eflSciency 
of the school. 

The following were among the more serious defects found in 
these schools: — 

(1) The schools were found to be handicapped by present 
college entrance requirements which make it necessary for the 
school to teach a long prescribed list of subjects because they 
are required for admission to college. This prevents the schools 
from offering other subjects which are needed by the boys and 
girls. 

All of the 48 State-aided high schools were offering instruction 
in both Latin and a modern language, although the classes in 
Latin were, in many cases, small. In the 21 State-aided 
schools that had only two teachers last year, 12 offered Latin 
and French, 1 offered Latin and German and 8 were attempting 
to teach three languages, — Latin, German and French. 

(2) The salaries paid to principals and teachers are so low, 
and increments in salaries so seldom given for successful teach- 
ing, that few principals and teachers of ability remain in the 
same school for more than two or three years. It is not un- 
common to find that the entire teaching staff has changed at 
the end of a given year. 

The average amount paid in salaries to the principals in the 
48 State-aided high schools during the year 1912-13 was only 
$986; 12 principals received salaries of less than $900, and only 
9 received more than $1,100. 

These low salaries cannot, as a whole, be accounted for on 
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the ground that the principals were without experience, for 
only 3 were entirely without experience upon beginning their 
work in September 1912, and 26 of them had been teaching 
four or more years. 

The frequency of change in the principalships of the small 
high schools is shown by the fact that in the 48 State-aided 
high schools 21 principals were not in their present schools 
during the preceding year, and only seven had been in their 
present schools for more than the two preceding years. 

(3) Some schools have too few teachers for the number of 
pupils in attendance. There are a number of schools with 
only two teachers in each of which the number of pupils is con- 
siderably in excess of 30, and several schools with only three 
teachers in which the number of pupils exceeds 50. While it is 
possible to offer a fair variety of work with only two or three 
teachers, it should be borne in mind that this variety is sharply 
limited by the number of teachers in the school. Additional 
teachers, therefore, should be added as rapidly as the enroll- 
ment of a school justifies. 

(4) The programs of instruction were in need of revision for 
the following reasons: — 

(a) Teachers were generally required to give instruction in a 
larger number of subjects than is consistent with good results. 

(b) The work of pupils and teachers was fragmentary. 
Many subjects in which daily recitations should be conducted 
were assigned only three or four periods per week. 

(c) Many recitation periods were too short. 

(d) Natural sciences, social sciences and practical arts did 
not receive their due proportion of attention. 

(5) In many schools the equipment was inadequate. 

3. Means for improving the Small High School. — The Board 
of Education may assist in the improvement of the small high 
school by the following means: — 

(1) By seeking a revision of college entrance requirements. 

(2) By assisting in the revision and simplification of school 
programs as a remedy for many of the defects mentioned above. 

(3) By devising methods for keeping better records. It is 
important that the record of each pupil should be definite, 
comprehensive and easily interpreted. 
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(4) By making such requirements for teachers as will induce 
the colleges to devote more attention to the training of teachers, 
both in the subjects to be taught and in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching. 

(5) By conducting conferences at which the teachers of a 
given subject will consider in detail the aims, methods and 
kind of material that should be employed; such conferences 
should be under the leadership of a teacher who has achieved 
marked success in adapting his subject to the actual needs of 
boys and girls of high-school age. 

(6) By ftrganizing committees of high school teachers, dis- 
tributing their reports, and thereby enabling all teachers, 
especially those new in the service, to learn the consensus of 
opinion of experienced teachers in the State on matters of 
fundamental importance. These reports should also indicate 
the Unes in which experimentation and further study are Ukely 
to prove most fruitful in the improvement of methods of in- 
struction. 

(7) By co-operating with national committees engaged in the 
reorganization of secondary education. Through such co- 
operation the schools of Massachusetts will contribute to the 
work of these committees, and in turn have the benefit of their 
conclusions. 

(8) By offering criticisms and suggestions to individual 
teachers in connection with visits paid to the school. 

(9) By formulating plans whereby, in the event of the enact- 
ment of suitable legislation, high schools in towns where the 
valuation is low may receive suflScient State aid to enable them 
to pay standard salaries, provide necessary teachers and secure 
adequate equipment. The education of pupils in these towns is 
no less important to the State than the education of pupils in 
towns with a higher property valuation. 

A minimum salary schedule for teachers, with stated annual 
increments for each year of successful experience, is greatly 
needed. Such a schedule would secure ability and experience 
in the teaching staff comparable to that found in city high 
schools. The assurance of salary increments would lead the 
teacher in the small high school to identify himself with the 
interests of the town, and to study the local needs. 
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(10) By co-operating with school committees in securing 
plans for new buildings that shall embody the best features 
available at the minimum cost. 

4. Work accomplished during 1912-lS. — (1) Revision of 
college entrance requirements. The difficulties of the smaller 
high schools have been presented to each of the colleges in 
Massachusetts together with a proposed plan for giving relief. 
After visits to the individual colleges a conference was held on 
May 1 in which the situation was laid before representatives 
from the colleges. At this conference a committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Commissioner of Education on the 
subject of college entrance requirements. 

(2) Increasing the number of teachers. The local authorities 
have furnished funds to increase the number of teachers in 
several of the schools. There are other schools in which such 
increases are urgently needed. The following table shows the 
number of State-aided schools having the number of teachers 
indicated ^ in each of the two years: — 





Ifl2-U. 


IfU-U. 


Number of schools with 2 teachers, 

Number of schools with the fuU time of 3 teachers and the part time of 
a third teacher. 

Number of schools with 3 teachers 

Number of schools with the full time of 3 teachers and the part time of 
a fourth teacher. 

Number of schools with 4 teachers 

Number of schools with 5 teachers 

Number of schools with 6 teachers 


21 
U 


16 


18 

1 

2 
1 

1 


Total state-aided schools 


48 


48 



(3) Revising and simplifying school programs. A bulletin 
was issued in May, 1913, on "Programs and Schedules for 
Smaller High Schools," containing a list of courses from which 
selection should be made by each school, definitions of these 
courses and suggestions to guide the school in selecting courses. 
Sample programs and schedules for schools with 2, 3 and 4 
teachers, respectively, were also presented. 

1 In computing the number of teachers in a given school, account has not been taken of the 
instructor in the agricultural department. At present three of the State-aided schools have such 
a department, namely, Ashfield, Hadley and Petersham. 
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Each superintendent in charge of a school receiving the State 
grant of $500 was required to submit his program for approval 
before the close of the school year, and personal conferences 
were held with many of these superintendents , in order to 
adapt each program to the actual needs of the pupils now in 
attendance in that school. The results of these co-operative 
efforts are shown below. 

(a) The following statistics from two groups of State-aided 
schools indicate reductions in the average number of subjects 
taught by the teachers. They show that a larger number of 
periods per week are being devoted to those subjects that are 
retained in the programs, thereby permitting more thorough 
work. It is desirable that physics and chemistry, in order to 
provide for laboratory work, should have even more than five 
periods per week. 



• 


SiXTBSN SCHOOLS 

HAVING ONLT 

2 TBACHEBS 

BACH TBAB. 


T«N 8CHOOL0 

HAVING 3 

TEACHBBSl 

BACH TBAB. 




lfl2-lS. 


19U-U. 


19U-1S. 


1913-14. 


Number of subjects having six or more periods per week, . 
Number of subjects having five periods per week, . 
Number of subjects having four periods per week, . 
Nimiber of subjects having three periods per week, 
Number of subjects having two periods per week, . 
Number of subjects having one period per week, . 


3 
65 
118 
76 

4 
3 


9 
93 
101 
3 
5 
2 


4 

62 
114 

29 
2 
2 


10 

106 

66 

3 

4 


Total number of subjects, 


269 

Si 


213 
61 


213 

7 


179 
6 



(6) Recitation periods of less than forty minutes have been 
nearly eliminated in the State-aided high schools. 

In the year 1912-13, 9 schools had no recitation periods of 
standard length, 32 schools had only part of the periods stand- 
ard length and only 6 schools had all periods of standard 
length; 1 school failed to furnish statistical data. 

(4) Forms for keeping records. A form of card to contain the 
record of a pupil throughout the high school course has been 
prepared. For each subject entry is to be made of the number 

^ Chester High School is also a three-teacher school, but statistics for this table are not avail* 
able from that school. 
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of periods per week, prepared and unprepared, and the various 
marks received. The signature of the teacher is also called for, 
as this should be a matter of record in every school, especially 
where there is frequent change of teachers. Provision is also 
made for the entry of the relative rank of the pupil in his 
class. This rank in conjunction with the mark will make it 
possible to check up the work of the school for the purposes of 
certification, and at the same time protect the school from un- 
just judgment when a pupil known to have had a low rank in 
his class fails in a higher institution. Moreover, it will enable 
schools to make progress in interpreting and standardizing their 
own records. 

(5) Conferences for teachers. Conferences held in the 
school year, 1912-13, in which the general aims of the small 
high school were discussed, and also the conference for instruc- 
tors in commercial studies held in Salem, Aug. 25-29, 1913, 
are described on pages 232 and 233 of this report. 

A conference for biology teachers in State-aided high schools 
was held at Clark College, Dec. 12 and 13, 1913, under the 
auspices of the Board of Education. James E. Peabody, head 
of the department of biology, Morris High School, New York 
City, acted as leader. The program included a study of the 
details of classroom and laboratory methods, the applications 
of botany, zoology and physiology to the welfare of man, and 
a discussion of the problems which the teachers had encountered 
in their work. School committees in certain cases paid the 
traveling and hotel expenses incurred by the teachers in at- 
tendance. It is intended to hold similar conferences upon 
certain other high school subjects during the year. 

Plans are also being made for a conference of all teachers in 
State-aided high schools to be held during the first week in 
September, 1914. Attendance at this conference should be con- 
sidered a part of the regular work of the teacher, for which he 
should receive pay, and, if possible, be allowed traveling ex- 
penses. This conference is to be organized in departments, 
each teacher to confine his attention to the consideration of the 
aims and methods in one subject that he is to teach during the 
coming year. 

(6) Organizing committees of high school teachers. After 
securing nominations from superintendents of schools, com- 
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mittees have been organized in natural science, mathematics, 
social studies, manual training and commercial subjects. Pre- 
liminary steps were also taken to form a committee on house- 
hold arts. Several of these committees have already outlined 
important investigations. 

(7) Co-operation with national committees. Three agents 
of the Board are serving as chairmen or members of committees 
of the Commission of the National Education Association on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education. PreHminary re- 
ports of this commission have been printed and distributed by 
the United States Bureau of Education, and will undoubtedly 
be helpful to the teachers of the State. 

5. Status of Commercial Courses in State-aided High Schools. — 
In 5 State-aided high schools, namely, Avon, Huntington, 
Shelburne, Shrewsbury and Wilmington, the equivalent of the 
entire time of one teacher is devoted to commercial courses, 
and in 6 schools, namely, Ashland, Medfield, Plainville, Shirley, 
Southborough and West Newbury, one teacher devotes at least 
two thirds of her time to such courses; 7 schools are offering 
two units of commercial subjects, 14 schools are offering one 
unit, while 16 schools have not included any commercial work 
in their programs for this year. 

Whenever a school attempts to train stenographers and book- 
keepers, even if the school is very small, the entire time of one 
teacher should be devoted to commercial subjects. On the 
other hand, one or two courses designed to give a general idea 
of business are valuable in a school in which a fully organized 
commercial course does not seem feasible or desirable. In the 
rural high school superficial courses in commercial subjects 
should not be offered, as such work has a tendency to take 
pupils away from the country without giving them the training 
which will make them efficient in the city. 

6. Status of Household Arts in State-aided High Schools. — 
Eight State-aided high schools, namely, Edgartown, Hadley, 
Northfield, Petersham, Rutland, Sandwich, Southborough and 
Tisbury, are now offering courses in household arts. It is the 
intention that such courses in high schools shall consist of a 
study of food, clothing and shelter, with particular reference 
to the scientific aspects, and that the high school work shall 
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not be a mere repetition of the "cooking'* and "sewing" done 
in the elementary grades where the chief attention is devoted 
to the processes. 

C. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
State-aided Vocational Education. 

Massachusetts, in establishing State-aided vocational educa- 
tion, seeks to offer opportunities for trade instruction to the 
adult skilled worker, to provide courses for the industrial train- 
ing of youth between the ages of fourteen and sixteen, prior 
to entrance on a trade and in preparation therefor, and, lastly, 
has authorized schools for the benefit of minors of from fourteen 
to sixteen years of age and regularly employed not less than 
six hours a day. 

Legislation for vocational education has in various acts 
expressed the purpose of the Commonwealth to furnish, at 
public expense, such facilities for industrial training that the 
adult workman already engaged in a trade may to some extent 
perfect himself in his calling; that the boy or girl over fourteen 
years of age, soon to enter on an industrial occupation, may 
secure preliminary training; and that the person who, at the 
close of the compulsory school period, becomes a wage earner, 
often in an unskilled industry, may continue to receive instruc- 
tion along lines best adapted to his needs. 

In accordance with this legislation, several types of schools 
have been organized, each intended to serve one of the groups 
of workers above described. 

Evening schools were early established in which trade exten- 
sion courses were given for the benefit of experienced workmen 
in skilled industries. Full-time day industrial schools have 
been organized to give the youth from fourteen to sixteen years 
of age the advantages of training for his intended trade. The 
part-time, or continuation, school is intended to serve the large 
group of young people who leave school and enter on some 
calUng as soon as the law permits. 

The types of vocational schools are thus based on the needs 
of two principal divisions of the wage-earning population, 
namely, those who are engaged in the skilled industries and those 
who are desirous of fitting themselves for such employment. 
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In the table given herewith there will be found a classifica- 
tion of the several vocational schools, a statement of the pur- 
pose of each type, the claafe of people it serves, the kind of 
instruction given and the age of pupils admitted. References 
are made to the legislation under which each school is main- 
tained. 



Opportunities provided beyond the comptdsory school age {fourteen to six- 
teen) to further the vocational aim of education. 



In DAT SCBOOLB FOB BOJB AND OIBIA. 



■XTBNBXON AND PBBPARATOBT 0OUB8B8 WITH 
BBLATKD WOBK. 



In continuation 
■ohoola (chapter 

805. 1913) at 

least four hours 

per week. 




In part-time 
schools (chapter 

471, 1911) 
various hours. 




In full-time 

schools (chapter 

471, 1911. and 

special acts) 

six to eight hours 

per day. 




In bybnino schools — 



FOB MBN AND 
WOMBN. 



BXTBNBION 
OOUBSES WITH 
BELATBD WOBK. 



In industrial 

schools (chapter 

471. 1911) usually 

four hours per 

week 
(2 evenings). 



? 



II 



FOB WOMBN. 



PBBPABATOBT 



BBLATBD WOBK. 



In practical arts 

schools (chapter 

lOe. 1912) usually 

four hours per 

week 
(2 evenings). 



? 



f 






t 



V 



V 



*4 



t 



t 



Social (dtisenshi]^) and cultural education is given i 
in all of these schools. 






No uppMsr age 
limit. 



No upFNer age 
limit. 



During any part or all of this time the social (citizenship) and cultural aims of education are 
furthered by opportunities in the general e'^ening schools. 
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While the law on State-aided vocational education makes it 
possible for all communities, with the assistance of the State, to 
establish and maintain such schools and courses as shall provide 
facilities for training various groups of persons for immediate 
service in connection with their callings, such vocational edu- 
cation is now provided only in a relatively small number of 
cities and towns. As a consequence in a large number of 
places persons who should attend some form of vocational 
school are not able to do so by reason of the distance from the 
nearest school which meets their particular needs. It is, how- 
ever, a source of satisfaction that there is taking place a 
steady growth in the number of schools and other centers for 
vocational education as well as in the quality of instruction 
offered. 

1. Evening School Courses in Household Arts. 

During the past year definite progress has been made in the 
estabUshment of evening schools designed to furnish instruction 
in household arts to young women, seventeen years of age or 
older, who are employed during the day, but not necessarily in 
domestic service or in kindred lines of work. 

It should be noted that chapter 106 of the Acts of 1912 re- 
moved certain restrictions imposed by former legislation on 
evening schools giving courses in practical arts, which limited 
such courses to women engaged in occupations for which these 
schools gave trade extension courses. 

By the provisions of chapter 106 of the Acts of 1912 evening 
courses in practical arts for women, whether or not engaged in 
occupation, may be established and maintained by any city or 
town, the management and control of such classes being vested 
in the school committee or a board of trustees. As in the case 
of all forms of State-aided vocational education, the Board of 
Education defines the standards of instruction, and approves 
the location, equipment, courses, methods of study, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, admission of students and expenditures of 
such schools. 

The requirements for admission to these evening classes are 
that the candidate must be, at least, seventeen years of age 
and must be employed during the day in a wage-earning 
occupation or in housework. 
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The test applied to the instruction is that the members of 
any course at the end of the series of lessons shall be able to 
actually do well the kind of work for which the course gives 
training. Thus, a member of a shirt-waist class, at the close 
of the term of instruction, must be able to make a shirt-waist. 

Other standards for practical arts evening courses, as defined 
by the Board, are as follows: equipment must be sufficiently 
ample so that each member of the class shall be kept fully 
occupied at all times. The equipment must, furthermore, be 
adapted to work of a practical character; kitchen utensils, for 
example, must be like those used in cooking for a family. The 
room where the classes are held must be suitably lighted, heated 
and ventilated and must, in other respects, furnish conditions 
favorable to good work. 

The program of these schools now consists of a series of short- 
term units adapted to the specific needs of a group of pupils and 
sufficiently flexible to permit of certain adjustment in the kind 
and extent of the work. For example, one of the unit courses 
consists of three lessons of two hours each on bread making, for 
a group of women who have just begun to keep house; another 
of six lessons of two hours each on shirt-waists, for women who 
though intelligent know but little about sewing; another 
course is one of three lessons of two hours each on fancy shirt- 
waists, for persons who already know how to sew. 

The members of any one group must have a certain amoimt 
of common experience on which the course is to be based, and 
must be in agreement as to their purposes in taking the course. 
Persons skilled in sewing and who desire to leam how to make 
tailored suits could not be successfully taught in the same 
group with persons who are ignorant of the use of the needle 
and who wish to make simple one-piece dresses. 

No group is expected to average over 15 members. When 
the membership is larger than this, a teacher cannot give 
sufficient time to the individual. 

The purpose of the practical arts evening courses is to give 
skill in work under conditions of practical life. Methods of 
instruction must be such as to attain this result. Approval for 
reimbursement is conditioned on the practical character of the 
courses and the capacity and skill acquired by members in 
doing practical work. 
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A teacher, to be approved by the Board, must have had some 
practical experience as a practical worker in the subjects to be 
taught. 

When a large proportion of persons who enroll in a short unit 
course drop out before the close, it is an indication that there 
are certain defects in organization or in aim. Such a falling off 
in membership is to be considered as reflecting on the eflSciency 
of a course. 

Classes in practical arts as described above were first opened 
in October, 1912. During the year 1912-13 these classes were 
conducted in fifteen centers approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The attendance on these courses and the niunber of imit 
courses offered at the centers have increased during the current 
year. Other centers are now asking for State supervision in the 
hope of securing the approval of the Board of Education on the 
standards of their work with consequent reimbursement. 

In order to test the results of practical arts courses, statistical 
data are being collected on the history of pupils as far as it 
relates to the work done in the course and the effect on their 
skill and eflSciency in the field in which instruction was given. 

The material thus far obtained in answer to these inquiries 
does not furnish an adequate basis for judgment on the value 
of these schools. In time it will be possible to reach con- 
clusions regarding the service of the practical arts courses to 
the persons in attendance and to the community. Meanwhile, 
it is generally recognized that instruction of this character has 
great possibilities in improving standards of living and in 
promoting efficiency in the home. 

The efficiency of these courses is promoted by a clear defi- 
nition of aims, by exact standards of achievement, and by 
flexibility of programs whereby unit courses may be offered at 
any time of year, in any place where the instruction can be 
given, and to any group of employed women over seventeen 
years of age. Cooking lessons have been furnished in one 
community in a factory to factory girls, while in another town 
instruction of this kind has been given in the home of each 
girl in attendance on the course. 
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2. Home-making Schools. 

The aim of the home-making school is to train girls of 
fourteen years of age or older in actual management of the 
home. The pupil in such a school spends a large part of her 
time in her own home where, under supervision, she learns how 
to manage a home economically and eflSciently, exactly as in 
agriculture the boy secures his practice on the home farm. 

So manifest are the advantages of such co-operation between 
home and school that, despite many diflSculties in organizing 
and directing the work of pupils performed under widely 
diflferent conditions, the establishment of such courses is being 
encouraged. Two schools have made promising beginnings in 
home training of this character. A definite effort is being made 
especially to improve the standards of the home work of the 
pupils. In addition, the course of study is being enriched and 
a closer relation established between the work of the school and 
the part the home plays in the life of the community. Pupils 
in home-making courses not only gain a knowledge of house- 
work but, in some cases, they become competent as home 
seamstresses and milliners and as assistants in tea houses and 
in lunch rooms. 

Home-making courses are now in operation in the Smith 
Agricultural School at Northampton, the New Bedford In- 
dependent Industrial School, Newton Vocational School, 
Somerville Vocational School for Girls and the Lowell Inde- 
pendent Industrial School. The enrollment in these courses is 
steadily increasing. 

3. Continuation Schools. 

Chapter 805 of the Acts of 1913 provides for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of continuation schools for the benefit 
of minors between fourteen and sixteen years of age who are 
regularly employed at least six hours a day. The time spent 
by a child in a continuation school is to be reckoned as a part 
of the time a minor is permitted by law to work. 

The above act is permissive, and as yet no municipality has 
established a continuation school under this legislation. 

It is the purpose of the part-time, or continuation, school to 
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extend in some measure, until the age of sixteen, the education 
of boys and girls who enter wage-earning callings at the com- 
pletion of the period of compulsory schooling. 

The immediate aims of continuation schools are, first, to 
train their pupils for good citizenship and to advance their 
general culture; and, secondly, to promote vocational efficiency 
by courses closely related to the pupil's practical experience in 
a trade. 

It is probable that continuation schools in most cases will be 
of the first class, namely, general improvement schools, which 
enable minors between fourteen and sixteen to prolong their 
general education and also to discover their special aptitudes. 
This broad training, including a knowledge of industries and the 
development of industrial sense, is to be followed by special in- 
struction preparatory to entrance on a skilled calling. 

Girls' continuation schools offer courses in household arts 
and home making. In all these schools the programs should 
include recreation and entertainment. 

Minors who are eUgible to attend continuation schools are, 
on the one hand, those engaged in skilled industries, and, on 
the other, those in unskilled industries. Members of the first 
group are to be trained for greater efficiency in the trade in 
which they are employed or in preparation for another calling. 
Minors engaged in unskilled industries are to be directed into 
more remunerative callings and aided in securing employment. 

Continuation schools which give trade extension or trade 
preparatory courses are to be regarded as part-time schools, 
provided for by chapter 471 of the Acts of 1911. 

Teachers in continuation schools should be especially trained 
for such work. When the courses are vocational, a successful 
trade experience is an essential part of the teacher's equipment. 

Boys should be grouped in classes taught by men, and girls 
in classes instructed by women. Pupils should be selected for 
any group, on the ground of common experience and education. 
Before a continuation school is established, a survey should be 
made of the needs of the prospective pupils and of the trade 
opportunities offered in the community. The co-operation of 
employers is a large element in favor of a school, and is an 
important factor in promoting its success and usefulness. 
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The continuation school, by its combination of liberal edu- 
cation and trade instruction, promises to reach a larger number 
of employed minors than does any other agency in the field of 
vocational education. 

Since one great need of vocational schools in Massachusetts is 
a supply of trained and equipped teachers, it is highly important 
that agencies should be established for preparing teachers, and 
means provided whereby competent teachers may be selected 
and furnished positions. 

A definite plan for accomplishing this end is presented in 
another part of this report. The proposed plan and a discussion 
of it will be found on pages 62-67. 

During the year definite progress has been made in organiz- 
ing short imit courses in trade instruction, in evening classes. 
The so-called "unit" course is planned to meet the needs of 
workers already engaged in a trade. ^Instruction in a "unit" 
course gives the pupil during the time at his command the ma- 
terial he mo^t requires, presented in a manner most likely to 
benefit the learner. A full account of such unit courses is 
given in Circular No. 38, issued by the department of voca- 
tional education of the Board of Education. 

4. Vocational Agricultural Education, 
Agricultural education in State-aided vocational schools is 
offered in departments in selected high schools and in independ- 
ent agricultural schools. The theory upon which part of the 
work is conducted is that the best results from educational 
work in agriculture are secured, for pupil and community, when 
work on the farm is made the basis for study at the school. 
This work is made concrete by requiring each pupil engaged on 
the farm to do a carefully planned "home project." All work 
on this "project" is done under the supervision of the instruc- 
tor. A major part of the pupil's time in school is spent on 
"project study" which is related definitely to his "home 
project." 

Departments in high schools present an opportunity whereby 
pupils in rural schools may fit themselves for occupations con- 
nected with the tillage of the soil, the care of domestic animals 
and other productive work on the farm. Independent agri- 
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cultural schools, like the two county schools established in 
1913, oflfer this opportunity also to pupils drawn from urban 
communities. Instructors in both types of schools may become 
leaders among farmers, and thus not only serve their pupils, 
but also make the agricultural schools information stations. 

D. EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION. 
I. School Legislation op 1913. 
Several laws enacted by the General Court of 1913 are of 
great importance to the progress and eflSciency of public educa- 
tion in Massachusetts. Among these acts are: chapter 779, 
on school attendance and the employment of minors; chapter 
831, on the labor of minors; chapter 805, on continuation 
schools and courses for children; chapter 832, on a retirement 
system for public school teachers; and chapter 396, on the 
transportation of pupils to outside high schools. 

Chapter 396, on the transportation of pupils resident in towns 
not maintaining a high school and attending a high. school in 
another town or city, provides that the town where the pupil 
resides, through its school committee, shall provide such trans- 
portation when necessary. The expense of such transportation 
is not to exceed $1.50 per week per pupil. Reimbursement in 
full, or to one half the amount expended, is made to the town 
by the Commonwealth when certain conditions are met. 

Chapter 779, in addition to codifying the various acts on 
school attendance, on the duties of attendance oflScers, on 
truancy and on employment certification, establishes higher 
requirements of compulsory schooling, and makes certain im- 
provements in the administration of the law. 

Chapter 831, on the labor of minors, defines the hours of 
labor and conditions of employment of minors, and charges the 
State Board of Labor and Industries with the administration 
and enforcement of this act. 

Chapter 805, providing for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of continuation schools, is briefly discussed on pages 
156-158 of this report. 

Owing to the great interest shown in the retirement act, 
chapter 832, an account of the retirement system established 
by this act, is given herewith. 
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Chapter 832 of the Acts of 1913 marks a distinct advance 
in the provisions for the retirement of aged teachers from serv- 
ice in the public schools. Chapter 498 of the Acts of 1908, 
which permitted, towns and cities by referendum vote to estab- 
lish pension systems for their teachers, had proven ineffective, 
since retirement was not compulsory, and there was, further- 
more, some uncertainty as to the payment of pensions, since 
funds for this purpose were dependent upon annual appropria- 
tions by the town or city. Teachers who should have been 
retired were retained in service because no appropriations were 
made for pensions. From the teachers* standpoint, the law 
was unsatisfactory. In 1910 only 6 out of 354 towns and cities 
had established pension systems, and this number by Jan. 1, 
1913, was only 12. 

In 1911 a petition asking for the enactment of a teachers' 
retirement law similar to that of Rhode Island was submitted 
to the General Court. It appeared, however, that there was 
no agreement on the scope and character of the pension system 
desired; consequently, the Legislature asked the Board of 
Education to investigate the question of the retirement of 
teachers and to submit recommendations. The Board pre- 
sented its report on this subject to the Legislature of 1913, 
and submitted therewith a bill as a basis for legislation. This 
bill provided for the establishment of a State retirement system 
for teachers entering the service on or after July 1, 1914, but 
made no provision for teachers in service prior to that date. 

The Board, while recognizing the interests of teachers in 
service, was not convinced that public sentiment would support 
a State teachers' pension system, nor was it informed as to the 
attitude of teachers toward certain principles held by the Board 
of Education to be fundamental in any pension system. When 
it was demonstrated that the teachers of the State were pre- 
pared to endorse these principles, and when the committee on 
education of the Legislature referred the bill drawn by the 
Board of Education, together with one submitted by the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers' Federation, to the Board, with the request 
that a new bill be drawn providing for pensions for all teachers 
in service on the same basis as for those beginning service on or 
after July 1, 1914, the Board drafted a bill on those lines which. 
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with minor changes, was passed by the Legislature. This law 
makes provision for teachers who are hereafter retired, and pro- 
tects the interests of the taxpayers. 

The main provisions of the law are summarized as follows: — 

Membership, — Teachers entering the service of the public 
schools after July 1, 1914, must become members of the Retire- 
ment Association. 

Teachers in the service of the public schools prior to July 1, 
1914, may become members of the association. 

Teachers in the service of the Boston public schools are not 
eligible to membership. For the purposes of this act, the term 
"teacher" is defined to include superintendents of schools and 
teachers in certain State-aided industrial schools. 

Management. — The management of the Retirement Associa- 
tion is vested in an executive board, serving without pay, and 
consisting of the commissioners of the three State departments 
of insurance, banking and education; three members elected by 
the members of the Retirement Association, and one person 
chosen by these six. This board must employ a paid executive 
secretary, fix the rate of assessment on the annual salaries of 
members at between 3 and 7 per cent., decide on the aniluity 
tables to be used, and have general charge of the business of the 
Retirement Association. 

Funds. — The teachers' pension act creates the following 
funds: — 

1. The Expense Fund. — This fund is provided by yearly appropria- 
tions by the Legislature, to meet the current expenses of the association. 

2. An Annuity Fund. — This fund consists of assessments on salaries 
of teachers who are members of the Retirement Association. The assess- 
ment rate is from 3 to 7 per cent., and is uniform on all teachers at any 
one time. The rate cannot be changed, except after a prior notice of 
three months. The minimum annual assessment on any one teacher is 
$35, and the maximum, $100. 

3. The Pension Fund. — This fund is provided yearly by an appro- 
priation by the Legislature, to meet the obhgations of the Commonwealth 
under the act. 

Retirement — Members may retire, or be retired, with the 
approval of the Retirement Board, by the school committee, at 
sixty years of age or thereafter up to the age of seventy. 
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Members must be retired at the age of seventy. A member, on 
retirement, receives a life annuity based on his contributions 
which consist of the amount of his assessments, with compound 
interest at 3 per cent. A member so retiring receives a pension 
equal to his annuity. A teacher in service before July 1, 1914, 
who is a member of the Retirement Association, is guaranteed 
a retirement allowance of $300, regardless of the amount of his 
contributions. The pension for teachers in service before July 
1, 1914, and who retire as members of the Retirement Associa- 
tion, is based on the assumption that the act has been in force 
thirty years; thus the pension of such a teacher would be com- 
puted on the basis that the teacher has paid thirty assessments, 
each equal to the amount yielded by his average salary for the 
last fifteen years, at the rate of assessment in effect at the time 
of retirement, and the pension will equal the amount of an 
annuity that would be purchased by such contributions. A 
teacher thus retiring under the law will annually receive not 
less than $300 nor more than $1,000 at the age of sixty. 

Retirement Allowances. — The total contributions of any 
teacher are limited to an amount sufficient to produce an 
annuity of $500 at the age of sixty. The corresponding pension 
is $500. When a teacher continues in service beyond the age 
of sixty, the amount of pension increases without additional 
expense to the State because of the decreased expectation of 
life of the pensioner. A fund which gives an annuity of $500 
at the age of sixty gives an annuity of about $750 at the age 
of seventy. Therefore, if the rate of assessment and the salary 
are sufficiently great, and the term of service of sufficient length, 
a teacher at the age of seventy may obtain a retirement allow- 
ance of nearly $1,500. 

Refund. — In case a teacher dies before becoming eligible to 
an annuity, his contributions, with compound interest at 3 
per cent., are paid to his heirs. 

Reimbursement. — The retirement act provides that chapter 
498 of the Acts of 1908 shall not hereafter be adopted by towns 
and cities; that the towns and cities in which it is now in effect 
may repeal it by referendum vote, and thus require their 
teachers who wish to receive a pension to become members of 
the State Retirement System. When a town or city pays 
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pensions to teachers who retire after July 1, 1914, in accordance 
with chapter 498 of the Acts of 1908, it is to be reimbursed 
therefor, but not in excess of the amount any teacher would 
have received had he been a member of the State system. 
This reimbursement provision also applies to Boston. 

In General. — It has been urged that this act should be so 
modified as to provide for the payment of a pension pro- 
portionate to length of service, in cases of disability. The 
Board of Education, acting on advice, has decided, inasmuch 
as disability includes invalidism, and disabling accidents, 
temporary and permanent, that adequate protection is to be 
secured only through compulsory disability insurance based on 
a premium adjusted to the occupational risk of teaching. Dis- 
ability due to old age and disability due to accident and disease 
constitute distinctly different fields for insurance. One measure 
cannot deal adequately with both these plans of pension pro- 
tection. Funds should be provided for an investigation of the 
occupational risk of teaching, whereby data can be secured 
upon which an actuary could determine a premium rate for 
disability insurance. Probably this rate would be less than 
that now charged by commercial companies for similar in- 
surance. 

The present law for teachers' pensions establishes a system 
based upon sound principles. President Pritchett of the 
Carnegie foundation has pronounced the law "the best devised 
and most carefully drawn measure for teachers' pensions exist- 
ing in this country." It will be possible to add to the law such 
additional features as subsequent study may warrant, with 
confidence that the operation of the law will be both satisfactory 
and just. 

II. Proposed Legislation. 

The Board of Education submits the bills given herewith 
to the Legislature of 1914, and asks for their favorable con- 
sideration. 

In addition to the text of each bill a statement of the reasons 
for its enactment is given. 
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Proposed Act relative to granting op Degrees by Colleges and 

Other Institutions op Learning. 
Be it enacted J etc., as follows: 

Section 1. Section one of chapter four hundred and eighty-one of the 
acts of the year nineteen hundred and twelve is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out the word "January" in the first line, and substituting therefor the 
word: — November, — and by inserting the word: — following — pre- 
vious to the word "session," in the fifth line, so that the said section as 
amended will read as follows: — Section 1, On or before the first day of 
November, a petition described in section six of chapter three of the Re- 
vised Laws shall be deposited in the office of the board of education. The 
board of education shall transmit such petition to the general court during 
the first week of the following session, together with its recommendation 
relative thereto. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The change here proposed is rendered necessary by the fact 
that the law as it stands gives the Board no opportunity to 
make an adequate investigation of the present work and future 
prospects of an institution applying for the privilege of grant- 
ing degrees. As a consequence, the Board finds itself in the 
position of being required to make recommendations without 
adequate information upon which to base them. The change 
proposed would work no hardship upon an institution deserving 
to receive the privilege of granting degrees. 

An Act relative to the Tenure and Dismissal of Teachers and 

Superintendents of Public Schools. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. (1) The school committee of a city or town, in electing 
a teacher who has served in the public schools of its city, or town for not 
less than one year, may, and in electing a teacher after July first, nine- 
teen hundred and fifteen, who has so served for any three consecutive 
years, shall employ said teacher to serve at the discretion of the school 
committee subject to the provisions of section two of this act. 

(2) The school committee of a city or town which has, prior to July 
first, nineteen himdred and fourteen, elected teachers in accordance with 
the provisions of section thirty-two of chapter forty-two of the Revised 
Laws, and which continues said teachers in service for one year after July 
first, nineteen himdred and fourteen, shall thereafter employ said teachers 
to serve at the discretion of the school committee subject to the provi- 
sions of section two of this act. 

(3) The school committee of a city or town, or the joint committee of 
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a superintendency union, in electing a superintendent of schools for his 
first term shall, after July first, nineteen hundred and fourteen, employ 
such superintendent for a term of three years. The salary of such super- 
intendent shall not be reduced during that term. A superintendent in a 
superintendency imion who fails, during his term of office, to receive a 
certificate, or a renewal of his certificate, as provided by chapter two 
himdred and fifteen of the acts of the year nineteen himdred and four, 
shall, upon the expiration of his certificate, thereby vacate his office. A 
superintendent employed as provided in this section, may be dismissed 
from office by a two-thirds vote of the full membership of the school com- 
mittee, or of the joint committee of a superintendency imion, whereupon 
his salary shall cease. 

(4) The school committee of a city or town, or the joint committee of 
a superintendency imion, in electing a superintendent who has served as 
such in the public schools of said city or town, or in said superintendency 
union, for any three consecutive years shall, after July first, nineteen 
himdred and fifteen, employ said superintendent to serve at the discre- 
tion of the school committee or joint committee, subject to the provisions 
of section two of this act. 

Section 2. (1) The school committee may dismiss any teacher from 
employment by a majority vote of the whole committee, and such teacher 
shall receive no compensation for service rendered after such dismissal: 
providedy that a teacher employed to serve at the discretion of the school 
committee as provided in section one of this act shall not be dismissed 
unless, not less than ninety days prior to the meeting (exclusive of cus- 
tomary vacation periods) at which the committee votes upon the question 
of his dismissal, he shall have been given notice in writing of the inten- 
tion of the school committee to vote upon the question of his dismissal; 
unless also, within ten days after his request therefor, to be made within 
sixty days after the giving of said notice, he shall have been given a 
written statement by the school committee of the reasons for which his 
dismissal is proposed; and unless, also, the superintendent of schools shall 
have filed with the school committee in writing his recommendations as 
to the proposed dismissal. 

(2) The school committee of any city or town, or the joint committee 
of any superintendency imion, may by a majority vote of its full mem- 
bership dismiss from its employment a superintendent employed to 
serve at the discretion of the school committee or joint committee, as 
provided in section one of this act, and he shall receive no compensation 
for services rendered after such dismissal: providedy that a superintendent 
so employed shall not be dismissed imless, not less than ninety days prior 
to the meeting (exclusive of customary vacation periods) at which the 
committee votes upon the question of his dismissal, he shall have been 
given notice in writing of the intention of the school committee to vote 
upon the question of his dismissal; and imless also, within ten days after 
giving his request therefor, to be made within sixty days after the giving of 
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said notice, he shall have been given a written statement by the school 
committee of the reasons for which his dismissal is proposed. 

Section 3. (1) No teacher employed to serve at the discretion of the 
school committee, as provided in section one of this act, shall sujBfer a 
decrease of salary except by a general salary revision affecting equally all 
teachers of the same salary grade in the town or city. 

(2) A superintendent employed to serve at the discretion of the school 
committee as provided in section one of this act shall suffer no decrease 
in salary, without his consent, until at least one year after the school 
committee has voted to reduce the salary of the superintendent of schools. 

Section 4. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as limiting 
the right of a school committee or joint committee to suspend a teacher 
or superintendent guilty of immoral or other conduct imbecoming a 
teacher; and if the teacher or superintendent so suspended is subsequently 
dismissed because of such conduct, he shall receive no salary for the period 
of such suspension. 

Section 5. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as limiting 
the right of a school committee to dismiss a teacher when an actual de- 
crease in the number of pupils in the schools of the city or town renders 
such action advisable. 

Section 6. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act are hereby repealed. 

Section 7. This act shall take effect July first, nineteen hundred and 
fourteen. 

In submitting this act relative to the tenure of teachers and 
superintendents, the Board seeks to provide means whereby 
occasional acts of injustice against teachers shall be prevented, 
while at the same time preserving the full authority and re- 
sponsibility of the school committee in maintaining efficient 
schools. The proposed act involves the following particulars: — 

1. A teacher entering the service of a given town or city for 
the first time may be elected as under present conditions. This 
preserves to the school committee ample opportunity to dis- 
cover the qualifications of the teacher thus elected. 

2. A teacher who has served three years in a given com- 
munity shall, if again elected, be elected to serve at the dis- 
cretion of the school committee subject to certain specified 
restrictions. This dispenses with the annual election of ex- 
perienced and satisfactory teachers. Such re-election is even 
now commonly a mere matter of form, but is embarrassing to 
teachers in many cases, opens the way to unmerited dismissal or 
discontinuance of service and serves no good purpose. 
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3. A superintendent elected for the first time shall be elected 
for three years subject to dismissal under certain specified con- 
ditions. This provision is made in view of the undoubted fact 
that a period of three years is commonly required in which the 
superintendent may. demonstrate his capacity to deal with the 
local school situation. One year is much too short a period for 
this purpose. School committees should, therefore, in electing a 
superintendent for the first time exercise great caution, but 
having elected him should give him full opportunity during 
three years to demonstrate his capacity. 

4. After a superintendent has served for three consecutive 
years his tenure shall then be like that of the teacher, i.e., at 
the discretion of the school committee, subject to certain 
specified restrictions. 

5. Teachers and superintendents elected to serve at the 
discretion of the school committee can be dismissed only after 
the observance of certain formalities, which are designed, on 
the one hand, to protect the teacher from injustice, and, on the 
other, to preserve to the school committee final and full re- 
sponsibiUty for the dismissal or retention of a given teacher or 
superintendent. These restrictions are of such a nature that 
they will be willingly accepted by a courageous school commit- 
tee determined to secure good schools and advised by a com- 
petent superintendent who understands clearly what constitutes 
competency in the case of a teacher. 

6. The law is not to become effective until July 1, 1915, and 
school committees and teachers are given ample opportunity 
to become acquainted with its provisions before being affected 
by its application. 

Resolve to provide for the Codification of the Laws relating to 

Public Education. 
Resolved, That the board of education be directed to prepare a codifica- 
tion of all statutes in force relating to public education, and to report the 
same to the next general court not later than the fifteenth day of January, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen. The board may also report such changes 
and amendments in existing laws as in its opinion may be advisable. The 
board shall receive such sums for necessary expenses in making this codi- 
fication as may be approved by the governor and council. 
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The last revision and codification of the laws relating to 
public instruction was made in 1901. Since then the Board 
of Education has been reorganized and many changes made in 
the laws relating to its functions. A large number of amend- 
ments have also been made to laws relating to the public 
schools, superintendency unions, vocational education, trans- 
portation of school children, school registers and returns and 
school attendance. As a result, the school laws are in a state 
of confusion, and are followed with difficulty by school com- 
mittees and others charged with their enforcement. A general 
revision of some existing laws is also needed. 

An Act to define a Public High School. 
Be it enacted J etc.j as follows: 

Section 1. Section two of chapter forty-two of the Revised Laws is 
hereby amended by inserting after the word "shall", in the third line, 
the words: — unless specifically exempted by the board of education and 
under conditions to be defined by it, — and by striking out the portion 
of said section two following the words "high school", in the fourth line, 
and inserting in place thereof the following: — ^in accordance with stand- 
ards of organization, equipment and instruction approved from time to 
time by the board of education, — so as to read as follows: — Section 2. 
Every city and every town containing, according to the latest census, 
state or national, five himdred families or householders, shall, unless 
specifically exempted by the board of education, and any other town may, 
maintain a high school in accordance with standards of organization, equip- 
ment and instruction approved from time to time by the board of educa- 
tion. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The existing laws relating to high schools contain the require- 
ment (section 2, chapter 42 of the Revised Laws) that a public 
high school shall prepare its pupils for admission to State nor- 
mal schools, technical schools and colleges. 

Lack of uniformity in requirements for admission to technical 
schools and colleges renders it difficult or impossible for a high 
school with a small teaching force to comply with the existing 
law, except at the expense of giving an undue proportion of the 
time of teachers to the few pupils who are preparing for differ- 
ent higher institutions of learning. 

In attempting to provide preparation for higher institutions 
of collegiate rank, the small high school must often limit its 
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program to the traditional academic subjects, and, consequently 
fails to interest many boys and girls and to meet the real needs- 
of the community by which it is maintained. 

It is probable that certain colleges will continue to insist 
on special features in their admission requirements which im- 
pose an undue and unreasonable burden on the smaller high 
schools which attempt to meet such requirements. On the 
other hand, an increasing number of higher institutions of learn- 
ing admit pupils on the preparation afforded by general high 
school courses. 

The efficiency of certain small high schools will be advanced 
if, when local conditions warrant, the Board can approve them 
as meeting the legal requirement on the town to maintain a 
high school, even though the program of subjects does not in- 
clude all required for admission by some colleges and technical 
schools. 

The Board should be given authority to exempt certain com- 
munities from maintaining high schools as, in some cases, high 
school instruction can be provided by sending the children to 
a high school in a neighboring town or city. 

An Act kelative to Cektification by the Board of Education of 

Teachers in Superintbndency Unions. 
Be it enacted f etc., as follows: 

Section 1. After July first, nineteen hundred and fifteen, no person 
shall be eligible to teach in a public school in any town in a superintendency 
union who does not hold a certificate issued by the board of education, in 
accordance with section two of this act. 

Section 2. The board of education shall define the conditions on which 
teachers* certificates shall be given and held, and shall grant certificates 
to candidates who are foimd qualified by examination or otherwise; but 
any person with a satisfactory record as a teacher for a continuous period 
of not less than six months in the public schools of this commonwealth shall 
be entitled to certification imder this act, when, application therefor is 
made prior to July first, nineteen hundred and fifteen, but not otherwise. 

Section 3. The school committee of any town or city not in a super- 
intendency union may require certification, as provided in section two of 
this act, as condition of eligibility to teach in the public schools of said 
city or town. 

Section 4. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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At present no definite requirements of preparation or fitness 
are imposed by law on teachers in the schools in superin- 
tendency unions, except that teachers in State-aided high 
schools are required to hold certificates from the Board of 
Education. 

The school committees are charged by section 28 of chapter 
42 of the Revised Laws to select teachers with due regard to 
moral character, and to ascertain by examination their qualifi- 
cations for the instruction and managem^t of a school. 

No standards of preparation and fitness for teaching can be 
put into operation in superintendency unions. 

The proposed act will give the Board of Education authority 
to define such standards and to require candidates for positions 
as teachers in unions to meet these requirements. Such a law 
will prevent the appointment of teachers who are manifestly 
incompetent by reason of personal limitations or inadequate 
training. 

The Board would recognize a certificate of the comple- 
tion of a course in a Massachusetts normal school as entitling 
the holder to certification to teach in elementary schools. 
Fiui:her, the act provides that any teacher with a satisfactory 
record of service for a continuous period of at least six months 
in the public schools of Massachusetts is entitled to certification, 
provided application therefor is made prior to July 1, 1915. 

Inasmuch as the State contributes toward the salaries of 
superintendents of schools and teachers in superintendency 
unions, it is manifestly interested in securing good service. 
Furthermore, most of the towns in unions receive payment 
from the income of the Massachusetts school fund. 

At present the superintendent of schools in a union is required 
to hold a certificate, whereas the teachers in these unions, with 
the exception of those in State-aided high schools, are not 
required to present* evidence from the Board of fitness to teach. 

An Act to authorize the Appropriation op Money for the Acqui- 
sition OF A New Site for the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. That a sum of money not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of the treas- 
ury of the commonwealth, and to be expended under the direction of the 
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board of education, together with any moneys that may be received as 
^ts by said board of education, for the taking or purchase of a tract of 
land as a site for the Massachusetts Normal Art School; but no land shall 
be so acquired until such site has been approved by the governor and 
council. 

Section 2. For the piupose of carrying out the provisions of section 
one of this act, the board of education may, in the name and behalf of 
the commonwealth, from time to time, take or acquire by purchase or 
otherwise, such lands, buildings and rights in land in addition to those 
already acquired as in its opinion may be necessary to accomplish the 
purposes of this act. In the event of the taking of any lands, buildings 
or rights in land by said board of education, the board shall file in the 
proper registry of deeds a description thereof, sufficiently accurate for 
identification, with a statement signed by the said board or by a majority 
thereof, that the same are taken under the provisions of this act, in the 
name and behalf of the commonwealth; and the said act and time of 
filing shall be deemed to be the act and time of the taking of such lands, 
buildings or rights in land and shall be sufficient notice to all persons 
that the same have been so taken. The title to the lands, buildings and 
rights in land so taken shall vest absolutely in the commonwealth and its 
assigns forever. The commonwealth shall pay all damages sustained by 
any person by reason of any taking under authority of this act. Said 
board shall estimate the damages for such taking and submit the estimate 
to the governor and coimcil for approval, and may, with the approval of 
the governor and council, agree with any such person upon the damages 
to be paid for such taking. If said damages cannot be so agreed upon, 
such person may, within two years after the taking, file in the clerk's 
office of the superior court for the county or coimtiee wherein said lands 
shall be taken a petition for the determination of the damages, and there- 
upon the court shall appoint a commission consisting of three disinter- 
ested persons to whom the petition shall be referred, and who shall deter- 
mine the damages and report thereon to the court. Said board shall, 
upon approval of the governor and council of its estimates of damages, 
or upon the filing of any determination made by a commission as afore- 
said, offer, in behalf of the commonwealth, to pay the person sustaining 
damages by reason of such taking the amoimt so estimated or determined, 
and if such person shall, in accordance with such notice and within one 
year after being so notified, deliver a satisfactory release of the damages 
to the board, the board shall certify to the treasurer of the conmionwealth 
the amount to be paid to such person, and the treasurer shall pay the 
same. Said board or any person whose property is taken under the right 
of eminent domain, if dissatisfied with any determination of damages 
made by any commission, may, within one year after the time when such 
determination is filed in court, file in said court imder the number and 
title of the petition a claim for a trial by jury to determine the damages, 
and thereupon the damages upon the petition shall be determined by a 
jury in said court in the same manner as if the petition had come before 
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a jury for its determination of damages in the first instance. The com- 
missioners shall receive such compensation as may be determined by the 
court. If, upon hearing by the commissioners or upon trial, damages are 
increased beyond the amount which the commonwealth offered to pay 
therefore prior to the appointment of the commission or to the trial, as 
the case may be, the person sustaining damage by reason of the taking 
shall recover costs; otherwise such person shall pay costs, and costs shall 
be taxed as in civil cases. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

The Board of Education considers that the unsuitable 
character of the present site and buildings of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, and the present and probable future needs 
of this school, warrant it in asking for such legislation as shall 
enable the Board to seciire a tract of land on which buildings 
and equipment may be provided to meet the developments of 
the next twenty-five or fifty years. It is contemplated to erect 
on the site selected the following buildings: an administration 
building, an applied arts or industrial arts building, a heating 
and power plant, a dormitory and an industrial arts museum. 

A tract suitably located and of suflScient size to permit the 
proper lighting of these buildings, it is estimated, will cost 
$250,000. 

This legislation is submitted, after consultation with the 
Board of Economy and Efficiency. 

A full discussion of the present conditions and proposed plans 
ioT the Massachusetts Normal Art School is found on pages 
45-62 of this report. 

An Act to authorize the Appropriation of Money for making 
Necessary Investigations and providing Plans and Specifica- 
tions IN Connection with Proposed New Buildings for the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

Be it enacted f etc.y as follows: 

Section 1. That a sum of money not exceeding five thousand dollars 
is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of the treasury of the common- 
wealth and to be expended under the direction of the board of education, 
for the purposes of making necessary investigations, and of providing 
necessary plans and specifications in connection with the submission of 
estimates to the legislature for appropriations relative to the erection of 
proposed buildings for the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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In view of the proposed change in site of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, and of the probable extension of the work 
of that institution, it is necessary that a ^tudy should be made 
of buildings and equipment required for the work of this school 
in the future, and plans and specifications for these buildings 
should be secured. 

The Board of Education asks for a sum not exceeding $5,000, 
in order that it may make such investigations and secure plans 
and specifications. 

An Act to pRovmB for the Establishment and Maintenance of 
Day and Evening Classes in the Practical Arts for Women. 

Be it enacted^ etc,, as foUowa: 

Section 1. Chapter one hundred and six of the acts of the year nine- 
teen himdred and twelve is hereby amended by inserting after the word 
"separate" in the third line the words: — day and; by striking out the 
words "shall be open to all" in the fifth line and inserting in place of them 
the words, — the day classes shall be open only to women over sixteen 
years of age, and the evening classes shall be open only to, — so as to 
read as follows: — Any city or town may, through its school committee, 
or other board of trustees for vocational education, establish and main- 
tain separate day and evening classes in household and other practical 
arts. Such classes shall be known as practical art classes; the day classes 
shall be open only to women over sixteen years of age and the evening 
classes shall be open only to women over seventeen years of age who are 
employed in any capacity during the day, and may be established and 
maintained as approved state-aided practical art classes under the pro- 
visions of, and subject to all the conditions, not inconsistent with this 
act, of chapter four hundred and seventy-one of the acts of the year 
nineteen hundred and eleven. 

Section 2. This act shall take efifect upon its passage. 

By this amendment day classes in practical arts for women 
and girls employed during the day may be operated under the 
provisions of chapter 471 of the Acts of 1911. Such classes 
would constitute voluntary continuation classes for women 
over sixteen years of age. 
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An Act to authorize the State Board of Education to establish 

AND maintain CLASSES FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR StATE- 

AiDED Vocational and Continuation Schools. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. The board of education is hereby authorized to establish 
and maintain classes for the purpose of training teachers for vocational 
and continuation schools established under the provisions of chapter 
four hundred and seventy-one of the acts of the year nineteen hundred 
and eleven, chapter one hundred and six of the acts of the year nineteen 
hundred and twelve, and chapter eight hundred and five of the acts of the 
year nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

This legislation will provide authority for the State Board of 
Education undertaking the training of teachers for vocational 
and continuation schools. 

An Act to provide for the Establishment and Maintenance of 
Classes for the Training of Teachers for State-aided Voca- 
tional AND Continuation Schools. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. Any city, town or district composed of cities and towns 
may, with the approval of the board of education, through its school 
committee or other board of trustees for vocational education, establish 
classes for the training of teachers for continuation and vocational schools 
established and maintained under the provisions of chapter four hundred 
and seventy-one of the acts of the year nineteen himdred and eleven, of 
chapter one himdred and six of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and 
twelve, and of chapter eight hundred and five of the acts of the year 
nineteen himdred and thirteen. 

Such classes shall be maintained under the provisions of, and subject 
to all the conditions, not inconsistent with this act, of chapter four hun- 
dred and seventy-one of the acts of the year nineteen hundred and eleven. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

This legislation will provide means for training teachers for 
vocational and continuation schools in co-operation with com- 
munities maintaining them. It will insure State supervision 
of this training, and enable the community maintaining ap- 
proved classes to secure reimbursement to the extent of one 
half the expenditures for maintenance. There is at present no 
agency engaged in this work, and there is no supply of teachers. 
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Resolve to provide Facilitibs for the Keeping of Pubuc Records 
AT Certain State Normal Schools. 

Resolvedf That there be allowed and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth a sum not exceeding twenty-two hundred dollars, to be 
expended under the direction of the board of education, for furnishing 
safes and for providing vaults, for keeping public records in certain state 
normal schools, in compliance with section eighteen of chapter thirty-five 
of the revised laws. 

The appropriation asked in the accompanying resolve is to 
provide funds for the purchase of safes as stated, at Framing- 
ham, North Adams, Westfield and Worcester; and for making 
certain alteration necessary to provide record vaults at Bridge- 
water and Fitchburg. 

Resolve to provide for Certain Improvements at the State Nor- 
mal School at Fitchburg. 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth a sum not exceeding seven thousand dollars, to be ex- 
pended imder the direction of the board of education for constructing a 
subway, grading the playground, building a wall on the west side of 
North street, and making certain alterations in the basement of the state 
normal school building at Fitchburg. 

The appropriation called for by this resolve is to be expended 
for the following purposes: — . 

1. Constructing a subway whereby the students may pass 
from the normal school building to the practical arts building, 
and to make certain alterations in the basement, necessitated 
by the construction of the subway. 

2. To complete the grading of the playground used by pupils 
in the practical arts school, and to build a wall made necessary 
by change of grade in the highway. 

Resolve to provide for the Installation of New Sanitary and 
Bathing Arrangements at the State Normal School at 
Worcester. 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars for installing 
new sanitary and bathing arrangements and for other improvements at 
the state normal school at Worcester. 
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The Board of Education has followed for several years the 
policy of gradually improving the conditions of the Worcester 
Normal School building. A number of improvements have 
been made, but the sanitary arrangements are still defective, 
and the provisions for bathing are not modern. It is proposed 
to install new sanitaries and to replace the antiquated bathtubs 
with shower-baths. The appropriation called for by this re- 
solve is to be expended for these purposes. 

Resolve to provtoe for Improvements at the State Normal School 

AT Lowell. 

Resolvedy That there be allowed and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth a sum not exceeding seventeen thousand dollars, to be 
expended imder the direction of the board of education, for plumbing, 
new granolithic footwalk, driveway and sidewalks, painting inside and 
outside, repairs to heating and ventilating apparatus, and for other im- 
provements at the state normal school at Lowell. 

The State normal school at Lowell has never been com- 
pletely finished; consequently, there is great need of certain 
repairs in the interior, including painting and new plumbing; 
and also repairs to the heating and ventilating apparatus. The 
sidewalks and driveways are in poor condition. It is proposed 
to replace the footwalk by a granolithic walk, and to put in 
new driveways and sidewalks. 

Resolve to PROvmE for installing an Electric Lighting System 
AT the State Normal School at Hyannis. 

Resolved^ That there be allowed and paid out of the treasury of the 
commonwealth a sum not exceeding two thousand dollars, to be expended 
under the direction of the board of education, for wiring the buildings of 
the state normal school at Hyannis, and making connections with the 
electric hghting system of Hyannis. 

The dormitory at the State normal school at Hyannis is now 
piped for gas; but as there is no gas plant at the village of 
Hyannis, this piping is useless. It is proposed to wire this 
building for electricity. The normal school building is wired 
for electricity, but the wiring is defective, and not up to present 
standards. It is proposed to wire these buildings so that con- 
nections may be made with the electric lighting system of the 
village of Hyannis. 
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Resolve to provide for building and furnishing a 
FOR Certain Improvements at the State Nor 
Framingham. 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid out of the 
commonwealth a sum not exceeding one hundred and i 
sand dollars, to be expended under the direction of the boi 
for building and furnishing a dormitory, building a n 
equipping the same, changes in Crocker hall, changes in tl 
installation of new boilers, enlargement of dining-room s 
for making certain other improvements at the state n 
Framingham. 

An additional dormitory is needed at the State 
at Framingham to accommodate the students 
obliged to rent rooms in the town. The addition ( 
necessitates an enlargement of the dining room 8 
Crocker Hall. 

The Framingham Normal School has never be 
provided with laundry facilities. It is desired 
equipment to the plant. The new laundry and < 
make additional demands upon the sewer beds 
with the school, and these should be enlarged. 

The present heating plant is old and inade( 
likely soon to be condemned. 

The appropriation called for by this resolve is f ( 
of meeting the needs of the school as stated ab( 
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DETAILED REPORT. 



I. Summary of Statistics of the Public Day and 
Evening Schools foe 1912-13. 

An abstract of the school returns for the school year 1912-13, 
giving data for each town and city and totals for the State, 
is found on pages i to cxxx. 

A summary of statistics of attendance and expenditures for 
the school year July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913; also expendi- 
tures for the last preceding town or city fiscal year follows: — 

A. — SUMMABT OF STATISTICS FOR SCHOOL EnROLBIENT, MEMBERSHIP, 

Attendance, Teaching Force and Expenditures for the 
School Year July 1, 1912, to June 30, 1913. 

/. Number of Pvblic Day Schools. 

1. Number of towns, 320; cities, 33. Total, 353. 

All have made the annual returns required by law. 

2. Nimiber of public schools based on the single class room 

as the unit of comparison, 12,546 

Increase from the preceding year, . . . 150 

//. Average Number of Months the Public Schools have been kept, 

1. Average nimiber of months the public schools have been 

kept during the year, 9A 

Decrease, A 

2. Average nimiber of months the high schools have^been 

kept during the year, 9i*<f 

Decrease, ^V 

///. School Census'pata, 
1. Nimiber of persons in the State Sept. 1, 1912, between 
the ages of seven and fourteen years: males, 213,904; 

females, 212,045; total, 425,949 

Increase in the total, 10,541 
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2. Niimber of persons in the State Sept. 1, 1912, between 

the ages of five and fifteen years: males, 294,850; 

females, 291,483; total, 586,333 

Increase m the total, 9,173 

3. Nimiber of illiterate minors in the State Sept. 1, 1912, 

over fourteen years of age: males, 5,394; females, 

3,879; total, 9,273 

Increase in the total, 341 



IV, Public School Enrolment and Attendance Data. 

1. Number of pupils between seven and fourteen years of 

age attending the public schools during the school 

year, 354,005 

Increase, 6,186 

2. Nmnber of di£ferent pupils between five and fifteen 

years of age attending the public schools during the 

school year, 488,010 

Increase, 8,788 

3. Number of pupils under five years of age attending the 

public schools during the school year, .... 8,104 

Decrease, 316 

4. Number of pupils over fifteen years of age attending the 

public schools during the school year, .... 61,097 

Increase, 1,825 

5. Total enrolment of pupils of all ages in the public 

schools during the school year, 557,211 

Increase, 10,297 

6. Average membership of pupils in all the publie schools 

during the school year, 501,983 

Increase, 9,672 

7. Average attendance in all the public schools during the 

school year, .... .... 466,686 

Increase, 8,621 

8. Percentage of attendance based on the average mem- 

bership, 93 

9. Percentage of attendance based on the total enrolment, 84 
10. Number graduated from grammar schools during the 

school year, 28,656. 

Increase, 224 
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V, Public School Teachers. 

1. Niimber of teachers required in the public schools dur- 

ing the year: men, 1,687; women, 15,292; total, . 16,979 

Increase, 546 

2. Nmnber of teachers in the public schools who have 

graduated from college: in high schools, 2,136; in the 

elementary schools, 561; total, 2,697 

Increase, 118 

3. Nimiber of teachers who have graduated from normal 

schools, ■ 9,037 

Increase, 418 

VL Public High Schools, 

1. Nimiber of public high schools, 271 

Increase, 1 

2. Nimiber of teachers in the high schools, .... 2,813 

Increase, 85 

3. Nimiber of pupils in the high schools: boy^, 33,001; 

girls, 38,582; total, ........ 71,583 

Increase, 2,264 

4. Nmnber of pupils admitted to the freshman class: boys, 

12,139; girls, 13,240; total, . 25,379 

Decrease, 249 

5. Nimiber of graduates from high schools: boys, 4,002; 

girls, 5,679; total, 9,681 

Increase, 226 

6. Expenditures for high school support, $4,292,395 72 

Increase, $301,472 54 

VIL Public Everdng Schools, 

1. Nimiber of cities and towns having public evening 

schools, 70 

Decrease, .3 

2. Nmnber of evening schools, 340 

Decrease, 2 

3. Nimiber of teachers, 2,306 

Increase, 172 

4. Nmnber of different pupils in attendance: males, 40,359; 

females, 24,367; total, . . . 64,726 

Increase in the total, 1,454 

5. Average attendance, 31,962 

Increase, 3,126 

6. Expended upon evening schools, $389,789 15 

Increase, $47,390 41 
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VIII. Public Kindergartens, 

1. Niimber of cities and towns having public kindergar- 

tens, 32 

Decrease, 3 

2. Niunber of public kindergartens, 308 

Decrease, 6 

3. Number of tieachers, 536 

Increase, 9 

4. Number of pupils, 17,978 

Decrease, 138 

5. Cost of public kindergartens, $381,256 78 

Increase, $24,984 18 



IX. Vacation Schools, 1912. 

1. Nmnber of vacation schools supported at public expense, 45 

2. Number of cities and towns having vacation schools, . 20 

3. Number of teachers, 173 

4. Nmnber of pupils, 5,727 

5. Average number of months schools were kept, l^V 

6. Cost of vacation schools, $13,130 70 



X. Academies and Private Schools. 

1. Nmnber of incorporated academies, 42 

Decrease, 5 

2. Whole nmnber of pupils in the academies for the year, 7,187 

Increase, 187 

3. Amount of tuition paid in the academies during the year, $631,895 01 

Increase, . $36,328 00 

4. Number of private schools retimied, 321 

Increase, 22 

5. Whole number of pupils in the private schools during the 

year, 110,670 

Increase, 15,397 

6. Amount of tuition paid in private schools (much of it 

estimated), $990,828 48 

Increase, . $25,609 45 
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XL Coat of (he Public Schools for School Fiscal Year ending June SO, 1918. 

SCTPPORT. 

A. Total expenditure for the support of the public schools, S20,284,631 56 

Increase, $1,615,426 71 

This expenditure is distributed among the following 
classes indicated in the statutory definition of sup- 
port: — 

1. School committee: — 

Salaries, S148,933 63 

CMiher expenses, 158,321 20 

2. Superintendence of schools and en- 

forcement of the law: — 

Salaries, 437,174 77 

CMiher expenses, 111,900 54 

3. Supervisors: — 

Salaries, 387,464 29 

CMiher expenses, 12,748 95 

4. Principals' salaries, .... 1,647,827 38 

5. Teachers' salaries, 11,899,673' 12 

6. Text-books, 476,059 38 

7. Stationery, supplies and miscellaneous, 603,037 19 

8. Janitors' service, 1,390,021 24 

9. Fuel, 967,513 02 

10. Miscellaneous expenses of operation, . 258,428 80 

11. Repairs, replacement and upkeep, 865,079 07 

12. Libraries, 2,169 23 

13. Promotion of health, .... 133,137 63 

14. Transportation, 384,149 45 

15. Miscellaneous expenses, .... 400,992 67 

OUTI.A.Y. 

B. Total expenditure for buildings for the public schools, $3,174,764 83 

Decrease, $558,964 67 

This expenditure is distributed as follows: — 

1. New grounds, buildings and altera- 

tions, $2,863,941 90 

2. New equipment, 310,822 93 

Support and Outlay. 

C. Total expenditure from all sources for support and build- 

ings for the public schools, that is, for all public school 

purposes, $23,459,396 39 

Increase, $956,462 04 
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XII . Cost of the Public Schools per Child. 

1. Average expenditure on account of the public schools for 

support, including State and other contribvtions as well 
as money raised by taxatiorif for each child in the 
State between five and fifteen years of age (586,333), . $34 60 

Increase, $2 08 

2. Average expenditure on account of public schools^for 

support, including Stale and other contributions as well 
as money raised by taxation, for each child in the 
average membership of the public schools (501,983), . $40 41 

Increase, $2 29 

3. Average expenditure on account of the public schools for, 

support and buildings, including State and other con- 
tributions as well as money raised by taxation, for each 
child in the State between five and fifteen years of 

age (586,333), $40 01 

Increase, $1 03 

4. Average expenditure on account of public schools for 

support and buildings, including State and other car^ 
tributions as well as money raised by taxation, for each 
child in the average membership of the public schools 

(501,983), $46 73 

Increase, $1 02 

B. — Cost of Support op the Public Schools for the last pre- 
ceding Town or Cmr Fiscal Year. 

/. Total Expenditure for Support of Public Schools. 
Total expenditure for the support of the public schools, $19,531,247 23 

1. Amount included in the total expenditure for support 

but derived from other sources than local taxation 
or its equivalent, such as aid from the State, income 
from local funds, voluntary contributions, etc., . . $635,239 18 
Decrease, $315,968 25 

2. Amount raised by local taxation and expended for the 

support of public schools, being the total expenditure 
for such support diminished by contributions for 
such support from other sources than local taxation, $18,896,008 05 
Increase, $1,078,010 63 

77. Cost of the Public Schools per Child, 
1. Average taxation cost of the public schools for support 
for each child in the State between the ages of five and 

fifteen years (586,333), $32 23 

Increase, $1 36 
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2. Average taxation cost of the public schools for support 

for each child in the average membership of the public 

schools (601,983), $37 64 

Increase, $1 45 

3. Average expenditure on account of the public schools for 

support, including State and other contributions as well 
as money raised by taxaiion, for each child in the State 
between five and fifteen years of age (586,333), $33 31 

Increase, $0 79 

4. Average expenditure on account of public schools for 

support^ including State and other contributions as well 
as money raised by taxation, for each child in the aver- 
age membership of the public schools (501,983), . $38 91 
Increase, $0 77 

III, Percentage of State Valuation expended for Public School Purposes, 
1. Percentage of the total State valuation (April 1, 1912) 
raised by heal taxation and expended for the support 

of the public schools, 004t^V or $4.45 per $1,000 

Increase, OOOfSv or $0.08 per $1,000 

II. State Normal Schools. 

Admission. 
The plan of admission to State normal schools has been 
changed by increasing the elective list by the addition of: — 

Stenography, 1 or 2 units. 

Domestic science or manual training, 1 xmit. 

Commercial geography, 1 xmit. 

Arithmetic, 1 imit. 

Bookkeeping, 1 unit. 

Current events, 1 unit. 

Greneral science, 1 unit. 

Certain changes have also been made in the number of units 
allowed in history and in foreign languages. The purpose of 
these changes is to give larger liberty to pupils who intend to 
enter a normal school in planning their high school courses. 
The requirements in full are as follows: — 

I. Candidates for admission to a Massachusetts State nor- 
mal school must have attained the age of seventeen years, if 
young men, and sixteen years, if young women (for admission 
to the Household Arts course at the Framingham Normal 
School, an age of at least eighteen years is required); must be 
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free from diseases or infirmities which would unfit them for the 
oflfice of teacher; and must present certificates of good moral 
character. They must also submit detailed records of scholar- 
ship from the principal of the high school, or other school in 
which preparation has been made, showing the amount of time 
given to individual subjects and the grade therein, and such 
additional evidence of qualifications for the calling of a teacher 
as the Board of Education may require. 

II. A candidate for admission as a regular student to a 
general course must present a diploma of graduation from a 
high school, or its equivalent, and, in addition, must oflfer 
satisfactory evidence of preparation in the subjects listed under 
"A," "B" and "C," amounting to 14 units, 10 of which units, 
however, must be in subjects given under "A" and "B," 
secured either by examination or certification. A unit rep- 
resents a year's study in any subject in a secondary school, con- 
stituting approximately one quarter of a full year's work. 

A. Prescribed Subjects. — Three units. 

(1) English literature and composition, .... 3 units. 

B. Elective Subjects. — At least 7 units from the following 
subjects: — 

(2) Algebra, 1 unit. 

(3) Geometry, 1 xmit. 

(4) History,! 1 or 2 units. 

(5) Latin, 2 to 4 units. 

(6) French, 2 or 3 units. 

(7) German, 2 or 3 units. 

(8) Drawing,' 1 miit. 

(9) Physics, 1 xmit. 

(10) Chemistry, 1 xmit. 

(11) Biology, botany or zoology,' 1 unit. 

(12) Physical geography,' 1 unit. 

(13) Physiology and hygiene,' 1 unit. 

(14) General science,' 1 unit. 

(15) Stenography, 1 or 2 units. 

(16) Domestic science or manual training, .... 1 unit. 

(17) Commercial geography,' 1 unit. 

(18) Arithmetic,' 1 unit. 

(19) Bookkeeping, 1 unit. 

^ History indudes: Ancient; Hedisval and Modem; English; American History and Civics; 
and Current Events. 

s Half units in these subjects will also be accepted. 
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For the present, the topics included within the foregoing 
subjects will be such as are usually accepted by Massachusetts 
colleges for entrance. The outlines submitted by the College 
Entrance Examination Board (Substation 84, New York City) 
will be found suggestive by high schools. 

For admission to the Massachusetts Normal Art School, a 
special examination in drawing will be required, in addition 
to the above. 

C. Additional Subjects. — At least 4 units from any of the 
foregoing subjects, or from other subjects approved by the 
secondary school towards the diploma of graduation of the 
applicant. Work in any subject approved for graduation, in 
addition to that for which credit is secured by examination or 
certification, may count towards these 4 units. 

III. Examinations, — Each applicant for admission, unless 
exempted by the provisions of sections IV. and V., must pass 
entrance examinations in the subjects as required under "A" 
and "B." Examinations in these subjects will be held at each 
of the normal schools in June and September of each year 
(examinations for the Massachusetts Normal Art School are 
held only in September). Candidates applying for admission by 
examination must present credentials or certificates from their 
schools to cover the requirements under "C," and will not be 
given examinations in these subjects. 

IV. Division of Examinations. — Candidates for admission 
to the normal schools may take all of the examinations at once, 
or divide them between June and September. If the examina- 
tions are divided, the candidate will receive no credit for the 
first examination, unless he secures by examination or certifi- 
cation a total of at least 5 of the 10 units required. Examina- 
tions cannot be divided between different years. 

V. Admission on Certificate. — Candidates from public high 
schools which are on the certificate list of the New England 
College Entrance Certificate Board may be exempted by the 
principal of the normal school from examination in any of the 
subjects under "A" and "B" in which the principal of the 
high school shall certify that the applicant, in accordance with 
the practice of the high school, is entitled to certification to a 
college in the membership of the New England College Entrance 
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Certificate Board. Candidates from public high schools ap- 
proved for this purpose by the Board of Education may be 
exempted by the principal of the normal school from examina- 
tion in any subjects under "A" and "B" in which the appli- 
cant has a record of B, or 80 per cent., in the last year in 
which such subject has been pursued, and when the principal 
of the high school states that the work of the applicant en- 
titles him to certification. Credits secured by any candidate 
from the Board of Regents of the State of New York, or for 
admission to any college in the New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board, either by examination or certification, or in 
the examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
shall be accepted towards the total of 10 units under "A" and 
"B." In addition to units granted by certification candidates 
must present credentials for subjects imder "C." 

VI. Admission as Special Students. — Graduates of normal 
schools and colleges and persons with satisfactory experience in 
teaching may be admitted as special students to all courses, 
under such regulations as the Board of Education may pre- 
scribe. AppUcants with satisfactory teaching experience may 
be admitted to the one year's coiu*se without examination or 
other requirements. 

VII. Admission to Special Courses. — Persons possessing 
quaUfications for the pursuit of work offered in special courses 
may be admitted as special students under such regulations as 
the Board may prescribe. 
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III. Certification of Teachers in State-aided High 

Schools. 

Chapter 375 of the Acts of 1911 authorizes the Board of 
Education to define the requirements of certification of teachers 
in State-aided high schools, and to grant certificates to eligible 
candidates. 

Three classes^ of certificates are now granted, namely: pre- 
liminary, permanent and special. 

The requirements for each form of certificate are as follows: — 

I. Preliminary Certificate (valid for two years; renewable 
once) : — 

1. Academic. — ; (a) Possession of a Bachelor's degree from 
a college maintaining standards at least equal to those of 
colleges in Massachusetts empowered to grant such a degree. 

(6) Evidence of preparation in at least two subjects, each 
representing not less than three year-hours of work. Such 
subjects, to be hereafter called "majors," are those to which 
the candidate expects to devote particular attention in his work 
as a teacher. 

(c) Evidence of preparation in at least two subjects, addi- 
tional to those described in (6), representing not less than one 
and one half year-hours of work. Such subjects are to be 
called hereafter "minors." 

Majors and minors are to be selected from the following 
list: — 

English, Agriculture, 

History, Biology, 

French, Botany, 

Household Arts, Physics, 

German, Chemistry, 

Latin, Physical geography, 

Greek, Physiology, 

Music, Introductory social science, 

Mathematics, Introductory natural science. 

2. Professional, — One of the following options: (a) Com- 
pletion of courses, or other satisfactory evidence of attainment 

1 A general certificate ma sranted prior to July 1, 1912, but b no longer issued, as by law, chap- 
ter 375 of the Acts of 1911, applications for this certificate could not be accepted after July 1, 1912. 
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in at least two of the following subjects, aggregating not less 
than three year-hours of work: principles of education; history 
of education; educational psychology; school administration; 
problems of secondary education, with instruction in methods 
of teaching particular subjects; school hygiene; practice teach- 
ing under supervision. 

(6) Diploma from an approved normal school. 

(c) Not less than two years' teaching experience, aggregating 
at least seventy weeks, in secondary schools, the quality of 
such teaching to be established to the satisfaction of the Board. 

(d) Completion of at least one course of thirty hours in a 
professional subject, in the summer school of an approved col- 
lege or imiversity, or other institution offering equivalent 
courses. 

Preliminary certificates are, as a rule, granted on credentials 
from the institution in which candidates have studied. The 
Board, however, may require an examination in any case. 
Candidates who desire certification on credentials must present 
such credentials, together with statements of general qualifica- 
tions, from the president or other college administrative oflScer 
or committee, on blanks provided by the Board. 

II. Permanent (Life) Certificate: — 

1. Prior Certifijcation. — A general or preliminary certificate 
granted by the Board of Education. 

2. Experience in Teaching. — Successful service as a teacher 
in secondary schools in Massachusetts for at least two continu- 
ous years; the character of such experience is to be established 
to the satisfaction of the Board. 

3. Professional Study. — A thesis satisfactory to the Board 
on some phase of secondary education. The preparation of 
this thesis will require a knowledge of conditions in secondary 
schools, ability to discuss secondary school problems intelli- 
gently, and a command of the results of research by experts 
in some field of secondary school education. 

III. Special Certifijcate. — The special certificate will be 
granted, on application, to persons found to be qualified to 
teach one or more of the following subjects: manual arts, 
music, drawing, domestic science, physical training, agriculture 
and commercial subjects. 
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The following table shows the number of teachers who have 
been granted certificates up to Dec. 1, 1913: — 





Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


General, 

Prelimiiiary, ....... 

Special, 


1«7 
05 
S7 


420 
176 
131 


687 
271 
168 


Totals, 


2M 


727 


1,026 



IV. State Aid for High Schools. 

Every town containing 500 families is required by law to 
maintain a high school and receives no State aid for that pur- 
pose. Any town having less than 500 families, of which there 
are 173 by the United States census of 1910, may receive $500 
from the State annually, provided: — 

1. That it maintains a high school approved by the Board 
of Education. 

2. That the high school has at least two teachers and offers 
a four years' course of study. 

3. That the valuation of the town per pupil in the average 
membership of its public schools does not exceed the corre- 
sponding ratio for the Commonwealth. 

The following 48 towns, having complied with the above con- 
ditions of the law, received the $500 grant for the school year 
ending June 30, 1913: — 



Ashby, 


Littleton, 


Shelbume, 


Ashfield, 


Lunenburg, 


Sherbom, 


Ashland, 


Medfield, 


Shirley, 


Avon, 


Mendon, 


Shrewsbury, 


Bemardston, 


MiUis, 


Southborough, 


Bolton, 


New Marlborough, 


Sterling, 


Charlemont, 


New Salem, 


Stow, 


Charlton, 


Northborough, 


Sudbury, 


Chester, 


Northfield, 


Tisbrny, 


Conway, 


Norwell, 


Wellfleet, 


Douglas, 


Pembroke, 


West Boylston, 


Edgartown, 


Petersham, 


Westminster, 


Essex, 


PlainviUe, 


West Newbiuy, 


Granby, 


Rutland, 


Williamsburg, 


Hadley, 


Sandwich, 


Wilmington, 


Huntington, 


Sheffield, 


Wrentham. — 48 
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Twenty-six towns received the grant in 1903; thirty-four 
in 1904; thirty-six in 1905; thirty-seven in 1906; forty in 
1907; forty-four in 1908; forty-four in 1909; forty-five in 
1910; forty-seven in 1911; and forty-nine in 1912. 

The following 14 towns with less than 500 families main- 
tained high schools but the valuation per pupil in the average 
membership of their public schools was in excess of the correspond- 
ing ratio for the Conmionwealth ($8,632) and, therefore, they 
were not entitled to receive the $500 grant from the State: — 



Brewster, 


Nahant, 


Topsfield, 


Carver, 


Oak Bluffs, 


Weston, 


Dover, 


Orleans, 


West Tisbury, 


Hamilton, 


Princeton, 


Yarmouth. — 14 


Harvard, 


Stockbridge, 





The following 5 towns had academies, and did not receive 
the State grant: — 

Boxford, Hatfield, 

Brimfield, Marion. — 5. 

Duxbury, 



V. High School Txhtion Reimbursement. 

Any town of less than 500 families not maintaining a high 
school must pay tuition for high school instruction in other 
towns or cities, and the State reimburses the town for such 
payments for tuition to the extent of one half or the entire 
cost, according to the valuation, provided: — 

1. That the high school attended is approved by the Board 
of Education. 

2. That the valuation of the town per pupil in the average 
membership of its public schools does not exceed the corre- 
sponding ratio for the Commonwealth. 

For the year ending June 30, 1913: 106 towns with less than 
500 famiUes did not maintain high schools. 

The following 12 of these towns each had a valuation per 
pupil in the average membership of its public schools in excess 
of the corresponding ratio for the Commonwealth ($8,632) and. 
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therefore, they were not entitled to receive State reimburse- 
ment for tuition expenditures: — 

Bedford* Mattapoisett, 

Chilmark, Rowley, 

Gosnold, Shutesbury, 

Hull, Tolland, 

Lincoln, Wenham, 

Longmeadow, Westwood. — 12. 

The following 6 towns presented no claims for reimbursement 
of tuition expenditures and presumably had no pupils in at- 
tendance in high schools: — 

Gay Head, Sandisfield, 

Holland, Wales, 

New Ashford, Westhampton. — 6. 

There were 88 towns which were reimbursed in whole or in 
part for tuition expenditures. The names of these towns, to- 
gether with the amount received by each town, are given in the 
table below. Ten of these towns were reimbursed for one half 
cost of tuition, as their valuation exceeded $1,000,000; and 78 
were reimbursed for full cost of tuition, as their valuation did 
not exceed $1,000,000. 

In the 88 towns which were reimbursed in whole or in part 
for tuition expenditures, there were 1,113 pupils. This is a net 
decrease of 6 towns and 144 pupils over the nimibers for the 
preceding year, as shown below. 

The following 9 towns did not receive reimbursement for the 
year ending June 30, 1913, but received such reimbursement 
the previous year: — 

Auburn, Hanson, Seekonk, Swansea, and West Bridgewater each 
now has more than 500 families. 

Bedford and Rowley each now has a valuation per pupil in excess of 
the corresponding ratio for the Commonwealth. 

Westminster now maintains a high school for which it receives the 
$500 grant from the State. 

Westhampton presented no claim. 

The following 3 towns received reimbursement for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, but did not receive such reimbursement 
the previous year: — 
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Burlington and Halifax now have valuations per pupil less than the 
corresponding ratio for the Commonwealth. 

Mount Washington presented a claim but did noj; present such claim 
the previous year. 

The total amount reimbursed by the State for tuition ex- 
penditures for the year ending June 30, 1913, was $47,711.09. 
This sum, added to that paid for the 48 State grants of $500 
each, gives a total of $71,711.09 expended by the State for 
high school instruction. 



Table showing high school tuition reimbursements for the school year 1912-18, 
under section 3, chapter Jfi, Revised Laws, as amended by chapter 433, 
Acts of 1902, and chapter 537, Acts of 1911, 

[NoTB. — Towna, the names of which are italicised, were reimbursed by the State for half tuitioij 

expenditures only. 



Towns. 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
pupils 
from 
each 
town. 



High schools attended. 



Number 
of pupils 
attend- 

eaohhigh 
school. 



Rate 
per 
year. 



Amounts. 



Acuthnet, 

Alford, 
Becket, 



Bellingham, 

Berkley, 
Berlin, . 

4* 

Blandford, 
Boxborougb, 



24 



27 



29 



Fairhaven, . 

New Bedford, 

Great Barrington, 

Springfield (Technical), 

Weetfield, 

Lee, ... 

Chester, 

Franklin, 

Milford, 

Medway, 

Taunton, 

Fall River, . 

Hudson, 

Clinton, 

Northborough, 

Westfield, 

Springfield (Technical), 

Chester, 

Concord, 

Littleton, 

Maynard, 



20 
4 
3 
1 
9 
1 
3 
9 

17 
1 

13 
2 

15 

13 
1 
3 
2 
2 

12 
3 
1 



$75 00 
76 00 

54 00 
100 00 

50 00 
50 00 
60 00 
40 00 
40 00 
60 00 
60 00 
76 00 
40 00 
60 00 
45 00 
50 00 
100 00. 
60 00 

55 00 
36 00 
50 00 



$693 75 
150 00 
162 00 
100 00 
335 00 

50 00 
148 33 
330 00 
637 00 

48 00 
729 00 
131 25 
533 00 
715 50 

45 00 
146 75 
180 00 
120 00 
660 00 
108 00 

50 00 
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High school tuition reimbursements, etc. — Continued. 



Towns. 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
pupila 
from 
each 
town. 



Hich schools attended. 



Number 
of pupils 
attend- 

eaohnigh 
school. 



Rate 
per 
srear. 



Amounts. 



Boyiston, 



Buckland, 

Burlington, 

Carlisle, 

Cheshire, 
Chesterfield, 
Clarksburg, 
Cdtcain, 

CummingtoD, 



Dana, 



Dunstable, 



Eastham, 

East Longmeadow, 



Egremont, 



32 

15 

16 

32 
1 

16 
32 

14 



10 



13 
38 



10 



Worcester (South), 
Worcester (English), . 
Worcester (North), 

Clinton, 

Northborough, . . . . 

Shelbume Falls (Arms Academy), 

Ashfield. 

Wobum, . . . . . 

Lexington, 

Concord, 

Chelmsford, 

Adams, 

Springfield (Central), . 

North Adams, . . . . 

Springfield (Technical). 

Qraenfleld, 

Shelbume Falls (Arms Academy), 

Ashfield 

Springfield (Technical), 
Springfield (Cilentral), . 
Northampton, . . . . 

Dalton, 

Springfield (Technical), - 

Petersham, 

New Salem, 

Barre, 

Athol, 

Lowdl, 

Concord 

Pepperell, 

Orleans, 

Springfield (Central), . 
Springfield (Commercial), . 
Springfield (Technical), 
Great Barrington (Searles), 



S 
2 
8 
8 
8 

24 
8 

12 
8 

11 
4 

32 
1 

16 
1 
5 

26 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
1 
3 
1 

13 

14 
9 

15 

10 



$70 00 
70 00 
70 00 

60 00 

/80 00 
\45 00 

48 00 
40 00 
50 00 
60 00 
65 00 
20 00 
36 00 
100 00 
45 00 
100 00 
30 00 
48 00 
40 00 
100 00 
100 00 
60 00 
36 00 
100 00 
60 00 
40 00 
60 00 
36 00 
60 00 
55 00 
30 00 
32 00 
100 00 
100 00 
100 00 
54 00 



$210 00 
122 60 
106 00 
169 50 
> 117 00 
912 00 
304 00 
676 00 
142 60 
533 00 

69 00 
1.092 00 
100 00 
600 00 
100 00 
160 00 
1,200 00 
240 00 
200 00 
200 00 
120 00 

72 00 
100 00 

50 00 

80 00 

50 00 
180 00 

60 00 
165 00 

16 00 

386 40 

1,147 50 

820 00 

1,247 50 

522 00 
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High school tuition reimbursements, etc. - 


— Continued. 




Towns. 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
pupils 
from 
each 
town. 


High schools attended. 


Number 
of pupils 
attend- 

eachtigh 
school. 


Rate 
per 
year. 


Amounts. 


Enfield. . . 


22 


Athol 


22 


S36 00 


$694 40 


Erving, . 




15 


Montague (Turners Falls), . 


3 


40 00 


39 50 


•• 






Orange, 




40 00 


20 00 


" 






Greenfield 


11 


30 00 


152 25 


Florida, 




5 


North Adams 




45 00 


105 00 


•• 






Chariemont, .... 




45 00 


30 00 


Freetown, 




15 


FaU River 




76 00 


639 37 


" 






Taunton, 




60 00 


36 00 


" 






New Bedford 




75 00 


262 50 


" 






Middlebozough 




65 00 


65 00 


GiU. . 




16 


Montague (Turners Falls), . 


12 


40 00 


392 00 


•• 






Northfield 




45 00 


45 00 


•• 






Bemardston, .... 




20 00 


60 00 


Goshen, 




3 


Ashfield 




40 00 


80 00 


" 






Williamsbuig 




36 00 


35 00 


QranviUe. 




5 


Weetfield 




50 00 


200 00 


" 






Orange, 




40 00 


40 00 


Greenwich, 




7 


Athol 

Springfield (Technical). 




36 00 
100 00 


108 00 
100 00 


" 






Newton (Technical). . 




100 00 


100 00 


" 






New Salem, 




40 00 


53 34 


Halifax. 




6 


Bridgewater 




50 00 


100 00 


" 






Brockton 




80 00 


80 00 


" 






Kingston 




45 00 


90 00 


Hampden, 




6 


Springfield (Central). . 




100 00 


200 00 


•• 






Springfield (Commercial), . 




100 00 


200 00 


•• 






Springfield (Technical), 




100 00 


200 00 


Hancock, 




1 


Pittsfield 




36 00 


86 00 


Hawley, 




2 


Chariemont, .... 




45 00 


45 00 


" 






Ashfield 




40 00 


40 00 


Heath, 




4 


Chariemont, .... 




46 00 


135 00 


*• 






Shelbume Falls (Arms Academy), 




48 00 


48 00 


Hinsdale, 




19 


Pittsfield 


15 


36 00 


484 30 


" 






Dalton 




36 00 


126 00 


Hubbardston, 


13 


Gardner, 




40 00 


313 00 
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High school tuition reimbursements^ etc. — Continued. 



Towns. 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
pupila 
from 
each 
town. 



High schools attended. 



Number 
of pupils 
attend- 
ing 
eachhigh 
school. 



Rate 
per 
year. 



Amounts. 



Hubbardston— Con 



LakenUe, 

Lanesborough, 
Leverett, 

Leyden, 
Lffnnfieldt 

41 

Mashpee, 

Middlefield, 

Middleton, 

Monroe, 

Monterey, 

Montgomery, 



Mount Washington 
New Braintree, 



Neujbury, 

Norfolk, 

North Reading, 
Oakham, 



Otis, . 
Paxton, 



Pelham, 



15 

23 

7 

1 
24 

1 
8 
32 

2 
2 

2 
17 



10 



32 

17 



Barre, 

Worcester (South), 
Middleborough, . 

Taunton 

Pittsfield, .... 
Amherst, .... 
Montague (Turners Falb), . 
North Adams, 

Wakefield 

Peabody, .... 
Barnstable (Elisabeth Lowell), 
Chester, .... 

Danvers 

Salem, 

Charlemont, 

Great Barrington (Searles), 

Westfield, .... 

Huntington, 

Sheffield, .... 

North Brookfield, 

Hardwiok, .... 

Barre, 

Newburyport, 
Newburyport, 

Walpole 

Franklin, .... 
Reading, .... 
North Brookfield, 

Barre, 

Hardwick, .... 

Lee 

Worcester (English), . 
Spencer, .... 
Leicester (Leicester Academy), 
Amherst, .... 

1 Foreign languages only. 



4 
1 

14 
1 

22 
6 
1 
1 

18 
6 

8 

31 

2 
2 

4 
1 
2 
7 
9 
1 
7 
3 

12 
1 

32 
7 
9 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
7 



$50 00 
70 00 
65 00 
60 00 

36 00 
35 00 
40 00 
45 00 
50 00 
45 00 
40 00 
60 00 
50 00 
75 00 
45 00 
54 00 
50 00 
45 00 
50 00 
40 00 
50 00 
50 00 
48 00 
12 00> 
50 00 
40 00 
50 00 
40 00 
50 00 
50 00 
50 00 
70 00 

37 00 
60 00 
35 00 



$200 00 

17 60 
341 00 

30 00 
763 20 
194 00 
40 00 
45 00 
436 87 
115 20 
40 00 
144 00 
1,500 00 
25 00 
90 00 
90 00 
166 25 
45 00 
100 00 
269 00 
412 50 
35 00 
160 00 

18 00 
285 00 

20 00 
1,583 75 

194 00 

450 00 
50 00 
50 00 

210 00 
37 00 
50 00 

228 00 
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Towns. 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
pupila 
from 
each 
town. 



High schools attended. 



Number 
of pupils 
attend- 

ohhigh 



Rate 
per 
year. 



Amounts. 



Peru, . 

Phillipston, 

Plainfield, 
«« 

Plympton, 
Presoott, 



Raynham, 



Rehoboth, 



Richmond, 
Rochester, 



Rowe, . 
Royalston, 

4* 

Russell, 
Salisbury^ 
Savoy, . 



25 



10 
12 



Dalton, .... 

Pittsfield. .... 
Springfield (Central), . 
Templeton, .... 

AthoU 

Ashfield, .... 

Northampton. 

Dalton, .... 

Kingston, .... 

Pljrmouth, .... 

Middleborough, . 

Boston, .... 

Springfield (Central), . 

Athol 

New Salem, .... 

Hardwiok, .... 

Taunton, .... 

Bridgewater, 

Easton, .... 

Taunton, .... 

Attleborough, 

New Salem, .... 

Fall River, .... 

Pittsfield 

Fairhaven, .... 
Middleborough, . 
Wareham, .... 
North Adams, 

Athol 

Gardner 

Westfield 

Huntington, 

Newburyport, 

Newburyport, 

Amherst, .... 

1 Foreign languages only. 



8 

2 

1 
1 
4 
6 
2 
1 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 

23 
1 
1 
8 
5 
1 
8 

10 
8 
2 
2 
1 
3 



836 00 
36 00 

100 00 
40 00 
36 00 
40 00 
60 00 
36 00 
45 00 
50 00 
55 00 
82 00 

100 00 
36 00 
40 00 
50 00 
60 00 
50 00 
40 00 
60 00 
50 00 
40 00 
75 00 
36 00 
75 00 
55 00 
45 00 
45 00 
36 00 
40 00 
50 00 
45 00 
48 00 
12 001 
35 00 



$108 00 

49 50 
100 00 

40 00 
95 10 
207 00 
120 00 
14 40 
135 00 

50 00 
158 13 
164 00 
100 00 

72 00 

100 00 

50 00 

1,502 70 

50 00 

40 00 

440 70 

250 00 

40 00 

225 00 

348 30 

570 00 

110 00 

90 00 

45 00 

78 66 

80 00 

156 25 

56 24 

144 00 

14 00 

35 00 
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High school tuition reimbursements , etc. — Continued. 



Towns. 



Saroy — Con. 
Southampton, 



South wick, 
Stvrbriige, 

Sunderland, 



Tewksbury^ 

Truro, . 

Tyngsborough, 

Tyringham, 

Warwick, 

Washington, 

Wendell, 

Weet Brookfield, 



West Stockbridge, 



Whately, 
Wilbrahatn, 



Windsor, 



Total 
num- 
ber of 
pupila 
from 
each 
town. 



23 



48 



24 
2 
3 
2 
1 



21 



High schools attended. 



Adams, .... 

Westfield 

Easthampton, 

Holyoke, .... 

Northampton, 

Westfield, .... 

Southbridge, 

Brookfield, . . 

Amherst, .... 

Worcester (Classical), . 

Northampton, 

Hadley (Hopkins Academy), 

LoweU 

Wilmington 

Wellfleet 

Provincetown, 

Lowell, 

Lee 

Orange, .... 

Chester 

Orange, .... 

Warren, .... 

Ware 

Brookfield 

Hardwick 

Pittsfield 

Great Barrington, 
Northampton, 
Springfield (Technical), 
Springfield (Commercial), . 
Springfield (Central), . 
Palmer, .... 
Ludlow, .... 
Adams, .... 
Pittsfield 



Number 
of pupils 

attend- 
ing 
Baohhigh 

school. 



1 
2 

16 
1 
1 

11 
3 
1 

20 
1 
1 
1 

47 
1 
6 
5 

24 
2 
3 
2 
1 

30 
3 
2 
1 

16 
5 
2 

17 



Rate 
per 
year. 



Amounts. 



136 
50 
50 
50 
60 
50 
80 
25 
35 
70 
60 
40 
60 
50 
40 
40 
60 
50 
40 
60 
40 
40 
40 
25 
50 
36 
54 
60 
100 
100 
100 
50 
40 
36 
36 



1.8 

2 

II 
1,3! 

i 

i: 
i: 

i,n 
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High school tuition reitnbursemerUt, etc. — Concluded. 



Towns. 


Total 
num- 
berof 
pupils 
from 
each 
town. 




Number 
of pupils 
attend- 

eachtigh 
school. 


Rate 
per 
year. 


Amounts. 


Windsor— Con. 
Worthincton, 


7 


Dalton, 

Sprincfidd (Central). . 

Dalton, 

Worcester (South). 
Northampton, .... 




$30 00 
100 00 
36 00 
70 00 
60 00 


$216 00 
100 00 
72 00 
35 00 
180 00 


Totals (88 towns). 


1,113 


78schods, .... 


1.113 


$50 97 


147.711 00 



VI. Registration of Teachers. 

Chapter 731 of the Acts of 1911, as amended by chapter 368 
of the Acts of 1913, provides that "Any graduate of any high 
school or normatl school in this commonwealth, or of any other 
school considered by the board of education to be of equal 
grade, or the graduate of any reputable college, provided that 
such graduate is a person of good character" may, upon the 
payment of a fee of $2, register with the Board of Education as 
an applicant for a position as teacher. 

In accordance with this law, the Board of Education main- 
tains a Registration Bureau to receive and act upon applications 
for positions as teachers. This Bureau distributes from time 
to time to superintendents of schools lists which give a brief 
statement of the teaching experience and qualifications of 
applicants. Additional information regarding candidates for 
any position is furnished to prospective employers, on their re- 
quest. The Registration Bureau desires to aid as far as possible 
school committees and superintendents in filling positions, but 
sends names of teachers only at the request of the employer. 
The co-operation of employers of teachers will greatly enhance 
the service rendered by the Bureau. 

The results of the operation of the law, as administered by 
the Bureau of the Board, is shown by the following statistics. 
Since October, 1912, 101 positions have been filled through 
the Bureau, as follows: — 
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Superintendents of schools, 3 

EQgh school principals, 9 

El^nentary school principals, 2 

EQgh school teachers, 27 

Elementary school teachers, 52 

Special positions, 8 

Teachers registered on Dec. 31, 1913: — 

High school teachers, 142 

Elementary school teachers, 149 

Special teachers, 73 



Experience thus far warrants the conclusion that this agency 
of the Board of Education can be of increasing service to both 
teachers and school committees, and that it can be a helpful 
influence in promoting the efficiency of the public schools. 

VII. Certification of Superintendents of Schools. 

Chapter 215 of the Acts of 1904 provides that the Board of 
Education shall determine the qualifications of candidates for 
the position of superintendent of schools in a union and requires 
that, as a condition of eligibility to election as superintendent of 
schools in a union, the applicant shall h6ld a certificate of fitness 
from the Board of Education. 

Heretofore the Board has granted to persons found qualified 
a term certificate, valid for one, three or five years, renewable 
upon application unless reasons to the co!ntrary appeared. 

This term certificate is no longer to be issued, although it 
may be renewed to holders who received it prior to July 1, 1913, 
and who are in service as superintendents in Massachusetts. 

Beginning with July 1, 1913, applicants who pass the exam- 
ination for union superintendents as prescribed by the Board 
are given a preliminary certificate, valid for two years and 
renewable once. 

A third form of certificate, known as the permanent certifi- 
cate, is granted to holders of preliminary or term certificates 
who meet the requirements as given below. 
. A full statement of the present plan of certification for 
superintendents of schools in unions is as follows: — 
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I. Term Certificate. 
A Term Certificate is for one, three or five years, as determiued 
by the Board of Education. This certificate is renewable at 
the pleasure of the Board of Education, and is available only 
for persons who secured certification as union superintendents 
prior to July 1, 1913, and during service as superintendents of 
schools in Massachusetts. 

II. Preliminary Certifijcate. 

A Preliminary Certifijcate, valid for two years, ^ shall be 
granted to candidates who meet the following requirements: 
completion of a college or normal school course or its equiv- 
alent; familiarity with educational theory, principles, practice 
and history, and with the school law of Massachusetts, and at 
least two years' experience in teaching or supervision. In 
addition, an examination must be passed in the following sub- 
jects: — 

School laws of Massachusetts. 

School organization, administration and supervision. 

History of education. 

Courses and methods in rural schools, including agriculture. 

Courses and methods in small high schools. 

This certificate is renewable once without examination for 
superintendents in service in Massachusetts. 

III. Permanent {Life) Certifi^cate. ^ 

A Permanent (Life) Certifi/:ate shall be granted to any superin- 
tendent of schools in service in Massachusetts, on the following > 
conditions: — 

1. Prior Certification. — The holding of a superintendent's 
term or preliminary certificate granted by the Board of Edu- cj 
cation. 

2. Experience. — Successful service as superintendent of 
schools in Massachusetts for at least two continuous years. 
The Board may require a report on the work of the applicant 
from representatives of the Board. 

^ The two years shall date from the time the holder of certificate ent^n on his work as a 
superintendent in Massachusetts. 
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VIII. List of Superintendents, alphabetically arranged, 

WITH THEIR SUPERII^ENDENCIES. 



SUPBRINTBNDBNTB. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Abbott, Winthiop P.» 


$2,000 


Greenfield. 


Greenfield. 


Adams, Charles F., . 


1,600 


Spencer, . 


Spencer. 


Aldrich, George I.. . 


4,600 


Brookline, . . . 


Brookline. 


Allen* Herbert L., . 


1.650 


Dalton, . 


Dalton. 


Allison. J. Francis. . 


1,800 


Great Barrington. . 


Great Barrington. 


Andrew, William W., 


2.600 


Salem. . . . 


Salem. 


Anthony, John C, . 


2.800 


Melrose, . . . 


Melrose. 


Armstrong, George P., 


2,650 


Belmont. . 


Bedford, Belmont, Burlington. 


AtweU. Franoello G., 


2,050 


Hopedale, . 


Bellingham, Hopedale, Mendon. 


AtweU. Willard B., . 


2,100 


Wakefield, . . . 


Wakefield. 


Bagnall, Francis A., . 


2,600 


Adams, 


Adams. 


Barbour, Albert L., . 


3.200 


Quincy, 


Quincy. 


Bates, Charles H., . 


2,200 


Middleborough. . . 


Middleborough. 


Belisle. Hector L., . 


3.600 


FaU River. 


Fall River. 


Bemis, George M., . 


2.000 


Andover, . 


Andover. 


Benedict, Frank H., . 


1.600 


Cochituate, 


Dover, Sudbury, Wayland. 


Blodgett, Samuel F., 


1,600 


Randolph, 


Avon, Holbrook, Randolph. 


Bowman, Mortimer H., . 


1,600 


Dighton, . 


Berkley. Dighton, Rehoboth. 


Bramhall, Robert L, 


1.500 


Holden, . 


Holden, Oakham, Paxton, Rut- 
land. 
Boxborough, Maynard. Stow. 


Brick, Francis 8., 


1.730 


Maynard. . 


Brooks, John D., 


2.000 


Natick. . . . 


Natick. 


Bryce, Catherine T., Ass't, 


2.400 


NewtonviUe. . 


Newton. 


Burke, J. E., Ass't, . 


5,496 


Boston, 


Boston. 


Carfrey, J. H 


1,800 


Franklin. . 


Franklin. Wrentham. 


Carr, Ernest P., 


1.900 


Marlborough. . 


Marlborough. 


Carver, Arthur H.,» . 


2.200 


Lexington, 


Lexington. 


Caswell, Almorin 0., 


1.850 


Milford, . 


Milford. 


Chace, Seth Howard, 


2.500 


Beverly, . 


Beverly. 


Chaffin, W. E., . 


1.700 


Egypt, 


Duxbury. Marshfield, Scituate. 


Chester, J. D.W.,1 . 


1.500 


Nahant, . 


Nahant. 


Chidester, Albert J., 


1,500 


Warren, 


Holland. Wales. Warren. 


Churchill, Samud B., 


1,500 


Stockbridge. 


Stockbridge. 


Clapp, George I., 


2,200 


Wobum. . 


Wobum. 


Clark, Charles S., . 


3,500 


Somerville, 


Somerville. 


Clarke, George B., . 


1.500 


Lanesborough, . 


Cheshire, Hancock, Lanesbor- 
ough, New Ashford. 



^ Also principal of high school. 
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List of superintenderUt, alphabeticaUy arranged, with Oieir superintend' 
enciea — Continued. 



SnPKBINTBNDBNTS. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Clay, Charles L.. . 


$1,500 


North Dana. . 


Dana, Greenwich, New Salem, 

Presoott. 
Clinton. 


aerk. Frederick E., . 


3,000 


Clinton, 


Cobb, Edwin S.. 


2,000 


Winohendon, 


Ashbumham, Winchendon. 


Cole, Albert 8.. 


1,700 


North Dartmouth, . 


Dartmouth. 


Congdon, F. K., 


2,500 


Northampton, . 


Northampton. 


Corbin, F.E..> . 


2.350 


Southbridge, . 


Southbridge. 


Cox, George W., 


2,000 


Ware, 


Ware. 


Crowell, Charles A., Jr., . 
Dame, Dana P.,* 


1,800 
2,100 


Vineyard Haven, 
Nprth Andover, 


Chilmark, Edgartown, Gay 
Head, Oak Bluffs, Tisbury. 
West Tisbury. 

North Andover. 


Davis, John C, 


2,000 


Canton, . 


Canton. 


Davison, Frank P., . 


1,800 


Turners Falls, . 


Montague. 


De Coudres, Thomas H., . 


1,700 


Grafton, . 


Grafton, Upton. 


DeMeyer, John E., . 


2,200 


Abington, . 


Abington, Bridgewater. 


Dempsey, Clarence H., . 


3,500 


Haverhill, . 


Haverhill. 


Douglas, Frank A.,* 


2.500 


Winthrop, . 


Winthrop. 


Drown, Carroll H.. . 


1,750 


WestMedway, . 


Holliston, Medway, Sherbom. 


Dyer, Franklin B., . 


10,000 


Boston. 


Boston. 


Eaton, Charles M.,1 . 


2,200 


Weston, . 


Weston. 


Edgerly, Joseph G., . 


3,500 


Fitchburg. 


Fitchburg. 


Eldredge, William F., 


1,400 


Rockport. . 


Rockport. 


Eldridge, Albert G., . 


1,800 


Blackstone. 


Blackstone, Seekonk. 


Evans, Osmon C, . 


1,500 


115 Lincoln Street. 

Worcester. 
Attleborough, . 


Auburn, Sutton. 


Fales, Lewis A., . 


2,300 


Attleborough. 


Farley, George L., . 


3,250 


Brockton, . 


Brockton. 


Fausey, John R., 


2,300 


West Springfield, 


West Springfield. 


Fellows, Ernest W., . 


2,300 


Framingham, . 


Framingham. 


Ferguson, Chauncey C, . 


2,000 


Millbury. . 


Millbury, Oxford. 


Fish. Charles E., 


1,600 


Ameebury, 


Amesbury. 


Fitte, Edward P., . 


1.800 


Mansfield. . 


Mansfield, Sharon, Stoughton. 


FittB, Austin H., 


2.100 


Norwood, . 


Norwood. 


Fitzgerald, Michael E., . 


5,000 


Cambridge, 


Cambridge. 


Frost, Gains B., 
Fuller, Robert J., 


1,700 
2.200 


Georgetown, 

North Attleborough. . 


Boxford, Georgetown, Grove- 
land, Rowley. 
North Attleborough. 


Galger, George H., . 


1.800 


Hyannis, . 


Barnstable. 


Gardner, Harry E., . 


1,500 


Hinsdale, . 


Hinsdale, Peru. Washington. 
Windsor. 



1 Also principal of high school. 



* Also principal of grammar school. 
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List of superintendentSj alphabeticaUy arranged, with their superinteTid- 
encies — Continued. 



SUPSRINTSNDSNTS. 


Salaries. 


Addrasses. 


Superintendencies. 


Goodhue, Elbridge W.. . 


$1,500 


Haydenville, 


Chesterfield, Williamsburg, 

Worthington. 
Provincetown, Truro, Weilfleet. 


Grayes, Frank K., . 


1,600 


Provinoetown, . 


Gray, John C, . 


2,700 


Chioopee, . 


Chicopee. 


Grout, Edgar H.. 
Gushee, Walter E, . 


1,700 
1,900 


East Bridgewater, . 
Ludtew. . 


East Bridgewater. West Bridge- 
water. 
Agawam, Ludlow. 


Hainee,T.M 


1,600 


Rockland, . 


Rockland. 


HaU, I. Freeman, . 


2.500 


North Adams, . 


North Adams. 


HaU. Wells A.,i . . 


2,500 


ConoOTd, . 


Concord. 


Hardy, A. L 


2,050 


Amherst, . 


Amherst, Pelham. 


Harrington, Arthur C, . 


1,500 


North Adams, Box 83, 


Clarksburg, Florida, Monroe. 

Savoy. 
Plymouth. 


Harris, Charles A., . 


2,000 


Plymouth, 


Hamib, H. W., 


2,500 


Taunton, . 


Taunton. 


Hayes, James S., . 


1,600 


Rockland, . 


Hanover, Hanson, Norwell. 


Haynes. Edwin L., . 


2,000 


Methuen. . 


Methuen. 


Herron, Schuyler F., . 


2,750 


Winchester, 


Winchester. 


Hill, Frank H., 
Hine, Roderick W., . 


2,000 
2,200 


Littleton, . 
Dedham, . 


Acton, Carlisle, Littleton, West- 
ford. 


Hobson, Clifton H., . 


1,900 


Palmer, . 


Palmer. 


Holman. Carl, . 


2,000 


Falmouth, . 


Falmouth. 


Hopkins, L. Thomas, 


1,500 


Yarmouth Port, 


Brewster, Dennis, Yarmouth. 


Howard, Elmer F., . 


1,800 


East Northfield, 


GiU, Leyden, Northfield, War- 
Hingham, Hull. 


Howard, Nelson G., . 


2.600 


Hingham, . 


Humphrey, Chester W., . 


2.000 


Rochester, . 


Carver, Lakeville, Raynham, 

Rochester. 
Foxborough, Norton, Pliainviiie. 


Jenkins, Ira A., 


1.650 


Foxborough, 


Johnson, Frank C, . 


2.000 


Ayer, .... 


Ayer, Boylston, Shirley. West 

Boylston. 
Wellesley. 




2.500 


WeUesley HUls, . 


Jones, Asa M., . 
Judkins, Clarence L., 


1,800 
1,900 


Baldwinsville, . 
Barre, 


Hubbardston, Phillipston, Roy- 

alston, Templeton. 
Barre, Hjardwick, Petersham. 


Keith, Allen P., 


4,000 


New Bedford, . 


New Bedford. 


Eeyes, A. H., . 


2.400 


Needham, . 


Needham. 


King, Theodore W., . 


1,600 


West Stockbridge, . 


Alford, Egremont, Richmond, 

West Stockbridge. 
Walpole. 




2.150 


Walpole. . 


Knight, Herman C, 


1.700 


Townsend. 


Ashby, Lunenburg, Townsend. 


Knox, Herman N., . 


1,700 


Wareham. . 


Marion, Wareham. 


Lamb, Charles B., . 


1.400 




Lancaster. 


Lamphrey, Leila M., Ass't, 


1.900 


Lawrence. . 


Lawrence. 



^ Also principal of high school. 
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List of supsrintendenta, (dphabeticaUy arranged, witk their superintend- 
encies — Continued. 



SUPEBINTENDBNTS. 


Salaries. 


Addresses. 


Superintendencies. 


Lary, Stanley C.,1 . 


$3,000 


Cohasset. . 


Cohasset. 


Lewis, Alvan R., 


1,500 


Belchertown, . 


Belchertown, Enfield. 


Lewis, Homer P., . 


4.350 


Worcester, . 


Worcester. 


Lewis, Mary A., Ass't, 


1,350 


Cambridge, 


Cambridge. 


Loring, Everett G., . 
Lyman, C. S., • 


1,650 
3.100 


Kingston, . 
Hudson, . 


Halifax, Kingston, Pembroke, 

Plympton. 
HudiBon, Lincoln. 


MacDousall, James A., . 


3,600 


Weetfield, . . . 


Westfield. 


Mackin, John C.,« . 


1,800 


Manchester. 


Manchester. 


Mahoney, John J., Ass't, . 


3.500 


Cambridge. 


Cambridge. 


Manning, John H., . 


1,550 


Groton, . 


Groton. 


Marsh, Frank M., . . 


3.000 


MUton, . 


MUton. 


Marshall, Famsworth G., 


3,700 


Maiden, . . . 


Maiden. 


Marston, JohnP.,^ . 


3,400 


Ipswich. . 


Ipswich. 


Martin, Benjamin E., 


1,600 


Chebnsford, 


Chehnsford. 


Martin, Robert W., . 
McCann, Joeiah S., . 


1,600 
1,700 


Ashfield, . . . 
Granville, . 


Ashfield, Cummington, Goshen, 
Plainfield. 

GranviUe, Sandisfieid, South- 
wick, ToUand. 

Holyoke. 


McSherry, Thomas Francis 


3,000 


Holyoke, . 


Melcher, S.A.,1 


3,350 


WhitinsvUle, . 


Northbridge. 


Merriam, Burr J., 


3,000 


Marblehead, . 


Marblehead. 


Merrill, Leon 0., 
Miller, William D.. . 
Millington, William H., . 


1,500 
3,000 
1,800 


Huntington, 

Easthampton, . 

447 Prospect Street, 

FaU River. 
Williamstown, . 


Blandford, Huntington, Mont- 
gomery, RusseU. 

Westhampton. 
Freetown, Westport. 


Mitchell, Walter G., . 


1,300 


WUliamstown. 


MoUoy, Hugh J., . . 


3,300 


LoweU, . 


LoweU. 


Morse, Frank P., » 


3,300 


Revere, 


Revere. 


Mugan, Mary A. S., Ass't, . 


1,800 


FaU River, 


Fall River. 


Nickeraon, Fred H., . 


3,000 


Medford, . 


Medford. 


Nims, Wesley E., 


1,700 


Orange, 


Orange. 


Parker, Walter S., Ass't, . 


5.496 


Boston, 


Boston. 


Parkinson, William D., . 


3,500 


Waltham, . 


Waltham. 


Parlin, Frank E., 


3,500 


Chelsea, . 


Chelsea. 


PauU, Austin R., 
Pearson, Parker T., . 


1.900 
3.150 


Pepperell, . 
East Weymouth, 


Bolton, Dunstable, Harvard, 

Pepperell. 
Weymouth. 


Peaslee, Frank J., . 


3.000 


Lynn, 


Lynn. 


Pennell, Charles M., . 


1,700 


Uxbridge, . 


Douglas, Uxbridge. 



Also principal of high school. * Also principal of grammar school. 

' Vacancy. Principal of high school, Acting-Superintendent. 
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List of superirUendenU, alphabeticaUy arranged, with their superintend- 
encies — Continued. 



SUPBSDITBNDBNTS. 



Salaries. 



Addresses. 



Superintendencies. 



Persons, Claire G., . 
Poland, Mary L., 
Pratt, Henry H., 
Price, Wilfred H., . 
Prior, Charles F., 
Prior, Leon E., . 
Putney, Freeman, 
Putney, Walter K.. . 
Rafter, Augustine L., Ass't, 
Randall, Charles L., . 

Reynolds, Fordyoe T., 
Richards, Clinton J., 
Richardson, Charles C, 
Ripley, Bfrs. Ellor C, Ass't, 
Robinson, Albert, 
Robinson, Ernest W., 
Safford, Adelbert L.,i 
Sanborn, Henry C, . 
Sanderson, William H., 
Scully, John F., 
Sheridan, Bernard M.,- 
Sims, William F., 
Small, Alberto W., . 
Smith, Arthur W., . 
Smith. Eldridge,* 
Spaulding, Frank E., 
Stacy, Chester R., . 
Steams, Mrs. Cora A., 
Stiles, Chester D., . 
Stone, Melville A., . 
Thompson, Frank V., Ass't, 
Thompson, Thomas E.,* 
Tirrell, Edwin S.,1 . 
Tower, Alfred O., 



S2,800 
1,650 
1,500 
2,200 
2.250 
1.500 
2,300 
1,600 
6,496 
2,100 

2,000 
1,700 
1,600 
6,496 
2,200 
2,400 
2,400 
2,000 
1,700 
2,600 
3,500 
2,000 
1,700 
1,500 
1,500 
5,000 
2,000 
1,550 
1,700 
1,550 
5,496 
2,200 
1,400 
1,600 



Pittsfield, . 

16 Myrtle Street, 

Spriiu;field. 
North^ookfield, . 



Watertown, 
Fairhaven, 
Chariemont. 
Gloucester, 



Boston, 

97 18th Street, Lowell, 

Gardner, . 

22 Prospect Avenue, 

Northampton. 
Leicester, . 

Boston, 

Peabody, . 

Webster, . 

Reading, . 

Danvers, . 

Chester, . 

Arlington, . 

Lawrence, 

Saugus, 

110 State Street, New- 

buryport. 
Shelburne Falls, 

54 Boylston Street, 

Cambridge. 
Newtonville, 

North Easton, . 

Wendell Depot, 

South Deerfield, 

West Brookfield, 

Boston, 

Leominster, 

Nantucket, 

Sheffield, . 



Pittsfield. 

East Longmeadow, Hampden. 

Lonnneadow. Wilbraham. 
Brookfield, North Brookfield. 

Watertown. 

Acushnet, Fairhaven, Matta- 

poisett. 
Chariemont, Hawley, Heath. 

Rowe. 
Gloucester. 

Lee, Monterey, Otis, Tyringham. 

Boston. 

Dracut, North Reading, Tewks- 
bury, Tsmgsborough, Wilming- 
ton. 

Gardner. 

Bemardston. Hadley. Hatfield. 

Charlton, Leicester. 

Boston. 

Peabody. 

Dudley, Webster. 

Reading. 

Danvers. 

Becket. Chester, Middlefield. 

Arlington. 

Lawrence. 

Saugiis. 

Merrimac, Newbury, Salisbury. 

West Newbury. 
Buckland, Colrain, Shelburne. 

Hamilton, Swampscott. 

Newton. 

Easton. 

Erving, Leverett, Shutesbury, 

Wendell. 
Conway. Deerfield, Sunderland, 

Whately. 
New Braintree, Sturbridge, West 

Brookfield. 
Boston. 

Leominster. 

Nantucket. 

Mount Washington, New Marl- 
borough, Sheffield. 



^ Also principal of high school. 

« Three days per week. 

* On leave of absence. George F. EUinwood, Acting-Superintendent. 
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IX. Table of Superintendency Unions. 
Index to towns in the table, 

[Note. — The number preoedins the name of the town is that of the superintendency union in 
which the town is to be found in the following table.] 



15 Abington. 


36 Carlisle. 


36 Acton. 


53 Carver. 


31 Acushnet. 


32 Charlemont. 


62 Agawam. 


59 Charlton. 


57 Alford. 


25 Chatham. 


40 Amherst. 


49 Cheshire. 


67 Ashbumham. 


7 Chester. 


33 Ashby. 


56 Chesterfield. 


38 i\8hfield. 


28 Chihnark. 


3 Ashland. 


75 Clarksburg. 


51 Auburn. 


16 Cokam. 


43 Avon. 


61 Conway. 


69 Ayer. 


38 Cummington. 


5 Barre. 


50 Dana. 


7 Becket. 


61 Deerfield. 


39 Bedford. 


19 Dennis. 


65 Belchertown. 


58 Dighton. 


24 Bellmgham. 


44 Douglas. 


39 Behnont. 


34 Dover. 


58 Berkley. 


11 Dracut. 


6 Berlin. 


64 Dudley. 


41 Bemardston. 


68 Dunstable. 


71 Billerica. 


1 Duxbury. 


76 Blackstone. 


18 East Bridgewater. 


42 Blandford. 


25 Eastham. 


68 Bolton. 


4 Easthampton. 


17 Bourne. 


21 East Longmeadow. 


60 Boxborough. 


28 Edgartown. 


29 Boxford. 


57 Egremont. 


69 Boylston. 


65 Enfield. 


19 Brewster. 


45 Erving. 


15 Bridgewater. 


52 Essex. 


8 Brimfield. 


31 Fairhaven. 


12 Brookfield. 


75 Florida. 


16 Buckland. 


73 Foxborough. 


39 Burlington. 


74 Franklin. 
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Superintendency Unions — Continued. 



72 Freetown. 

28 Gay Head. 

29 Georgetown. 
27 GiU. 

38 Goshen. 
13 Grafton. 

26 Granby. 
63 Granville. 
50 GreenwicH. 

29 Groveland. 
41 Hadley. 

48 Halifax. 

21 Hampden. 

49 Hancock. 

22 Hanover. 
22 Hanson. 

5 Hardwick. 
68 Harvard. 
25 Harwich. 

41 Hatfield. 
32 Hawley. 
32 Heath. 

47 Hinsdale. 
43 Holbrook. 
37 Holden. 
20 Holland. 

30 HoUiston. 
24 Hopedale. 

3 Hopkinton. 
2 Hubbardston. 

42 Huntington. 

48 Kingston. 
53 Lakeville. 

49 Lanesborough. 
46 Lee. 

59 Leicester. 
45 Leverett. 

27 Leyden. 
36 Littleton. 



21 Longmeadow. 
62 Ludlow. 

33 Lunenburg. 
52 Ljninfield. 

10 Mansfield. 
1 Marshfield. 

17 Mashpee. 
31 Mattapoisett. 
60 Maynard. 
54 Medfield. 
30 Medway. 

24 Mendon. 
66 Merrimac. 

7 Middlefield. 
52 Middleton. 
14 MiUbury. 

54 Millis. 
75 Monroe. 

8 Monson. 
46 Monterey. 
42 Montgomery. 

55 Mount Washington. 

49 New Ashford. 
35 New Braintree. 
66 Newbury. 

55 New Marlborough. 

50 New Salem. 
54 Norfolk. 

6 Northboroiigh. 
12 North Brookfield. 

27 Northfield. 

11 North Reading. 
73 Norton. 

22 Norwell. 

28 Oak Bluffs. 
37 Oakham. 

25 Orleans. 
46 Otis. 

14 Oxford. 
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Superintendenq/ Unions — Continued. 


37 Paxton. 


63 Southwick. 


40 Pelham. 


9 Sterling. 


48 Pembroke. 


71 Stoneham. 


68 Pepperell. 


10 Stoughton. 


47 Peru. 


60 Stow. 


5 Petersham. 


35 Sturbridge. 


2 Phillipston. 


34 Sudbury. 


38 Plainfield. 


61 Sunderland. 


73 PlainviUe. 


51 Sutton. 


48 Plympton. 


70 Swansea. 


50 Prescott. 


2 Templeton. 


9 Princeton. 


11 Tewksbury. 


23 Provincetown. 


28 Tisbury. 


43 Randolph. 


63 Tolland. 


53 Raynhara. 


52 Topsfield. 


58 Rehoboth. 


33 Townsend. 


57 Richmond. 


23 Truro. 


53 Rochester. 


11 Tyngsborough. 



32 Rowe. 

29 Rowley. 

2 Royalston. 
42 Russell. 
37 Rutland. 
66 Salisbury. 
63 Sandisfield. 
17 Sandwich. 

75 Savoy. 

1 Scituate. 

76 Seekonk. 
10 Sharon. 
55 Sheffield. 
16 Shelbume. 

30 Sherborn. 

69 Shirley. 

6 Shrewsbury. 
45 Shutesbury. 

70 Somerset. 

4 Southampton. 

6 Southborough. 

26 South Hadley. 



46 Tyringham. 
13 Upton. 

44 Uxbridge. 
20 Wales. 
20 Warren. 

27 Warwick. 

47 Washington. 

34 Wayland. 
64 Webster. 
23 Wellfleet. 

45 Wendell. 
52 Wenham. 

69 West Boylston. 
18 West Bridgewater. 

35 West Brookfield. 

36 Westford. 

4 Westhampton. 

9 Westminster. 
66 West Newbury. 
72 Westport. 
57 West Stockbridge. 

28 West Tisbury. 
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Superinlendency Unions — Continued. 


54 Westwood. 




67 Winchendon. 


61 Whately. 




47 Windsor. 


21 Wilbraham. 




56 Worthington. 


56 Williamsburg. 




74 Wrentham. 


11 Wilmington. 




19 Yarmouth. 
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Superintendency Unions — Continued. 



UNIONS. 



Valua- 
tion of 



estate, 

April 1. 

1012. 



Num- 
ber of 
Bchools, 
1012-13. 



Each town's 

SHARK or ST7PSBIN- 

tkndent's — 



Service. Salary. 



State 
aid to 
each 
town. 



Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 



Duzbury, 
Marshfield, . 
Scituate, . 

Hubbardston, 
Phillipston, . 
RoyalBton, 
Templeton, . 

Ashland, 
Hopkinton, . 

Easthampton, 
Southampton, 
Westhampton, 

Barre, 
Hardwick, 
Petersham, . 

Berlin, 

Northborough, 
Shrewsbury, . 
Southborough, 

Becket, . 
Chester, . 
Middlefield, . 

Brimfield, 
Monson, 

Princeton, 
Sterling, 
Westminster, . 

Bfansfield, 
Sharon, . 
Stoughton, . 

Dracut, . 
North Reading, 
Tewksbury, . 
Tyni^borough, 
Wilmington, ^ 

Brookfield, 
North Brookfleld, 



Grafton, 
Upton, . 

Millbury, 
Oxford, . 

Abington, 
Bridgwater, 

Buckland, 
Ck>lrain, . 
Shelburne, 

Bourne, . 
Mashpee, 
Sandwich, 



East Bridgewater, 
West Bridgewater, 



1888 



1889 
1889 
1889 

1889 
1889 

1889 
1889 
1889 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1891 
1891 
1891 

1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1911 

1891 
1891 

1891 
1891 

1891 
1891 

1891 
1891 

1892 
1892 



1892 
1892 



1892 
1892 



$3,172,073 
2,661.386 
5,132,001 

768,696 

286,056 

696.100 

1.824,912 

1,461,022 
1,756,502 

6,424,918 
498,905 
264,546 

2,502,540 
3,002,180 
1,105,180 

607,760 
1,416,640 
2,401,257 
2,056,563 

566,932 
793,565 
227,829 

581,532 
1,919,430 

1,420,516 

1,234,655 

944,325 

4,180,446 
3,218,118 
3.893,380 

2.523,325 
885,254 

1,513,840 
655.347 

1,709,327 

1,353,506 
1,884,808 

2,920,540 
1,185,546 

2,983,532 
2,051,448 

3,402,628 
3,618,159 

849,428 

750,480 

1,297.690 

7,203,725 

247,250 

1,184,575 

2.257,623 
1,534,588 



11 
8 
12 

8 
4 

8 
17 

9 
12 

27 
8 
5 

14 
15 
6 

6 
7 

13 
10 

6 
12 

7 

7 
23 

9 
12 
12 

24 
10 
23 

18 
4 
7 

4 
13 

14 
10 

21 
9 

21 
17 

19 
29 

' 9 
16 
10 

14 

2 
10 

18 
15 



Mi 

% 

%o 
Ho 

Mo 

% 
% 

1%0 
%0 
%0 

% 
% 

1«%00 
2«%00 
»%00 

%0 

Ho 

% 
% 

% 
% 
% 

%6 

Hs 

%6 



% 
% 



Ho 
Ho 
Ho 

%o 
%o 
%o 



1250 00 
250 00 
250 00 

150 00 

75 00 

150 00 

375 00 

300 00 
450 00 

450 00 
187 50 
112 50 

300 00 
300 00 
150 00 

107 14 
214 28 
214 28 
214 30 

202 50 
399 00 
148 50 

225 00 
525 00 

150 00 
300 00 
300 00 

300 00 
150 00 
300 00 

300 00 
50 00 

150 00 
50 00 

200 00 

375 00 
375 00 

562 50 
187 50 

450 00 
300 00 

375 00 
375 00 

225 00 
300 00 
225 00 

337 50 

75 00 

337 50 

375 00 
375 00 



$416 67 
416 67 



250 00 
125 00 
250 00 
625 00 

600 00 
750 00 



312 50 
187 50 

500 00 
500 00 
250 00 

178 56 
357 14 
357 14 
357 16 

337 50 
665 00 
247 50 

375 00 
875 00 

250 00 
500 00 
500 00 



250 00 



600 00 
83 33 

250 00 
83 34 



625 00 
625 00 



937 50 
312 50 



750 00 
600 00 



625 00 



375 00 
600 00 
375 00 



125 00 
562 50 



625 00 
625 00 



$1,700 00 
1.800 00 

1,500 00 
2.000 00 

1,900 00 

1,800 00 

1,700 00 

1,800 00 
1,500 00 

1,800 00 

2,100 00 

1.500 00 
1,700 00 
2,000 00 
2,200 00 
1,500 00 

1,650 00 

1,700 00 



I Added in 1911. 
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UNIONS. 



Valua- 
tion of 



estate, 

April 1. 

1012. 



Num- 
ber of 
BchoolB, 
W12-13. 



Each town's 
bhabb op supbrin- 

TBin>BMT'S — 



Service. Salary, 



State 
aid to 
each 
town. 



Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 



20 



21 



22 



24 



25 



26 



27 



28 



30 



31 



33 



Brewster, » 
Dennis, . 
Yarmouth, 

Holland,* 
Wales, . 
Warren, . 



Longmeadow, 



East 

Hampden, 

Longmeadow, 

Wilbraham, 

Hanover, 

Hanson, 

Norwell, 

Provinoetown, 
Truro,* . 
Wellfleet, 

Bellingham, 

Hopedale, 

Mendon, 

Chatham, 1 
Eastham, 
Harwich, 
Orleans, . 

Granby, 
South Hadley 

GiU, 

Leyden, • 
Northfield, 
Warwick, 

Chihnark,* 
Edgartown, 
Gay Head,* 
Oak Bluffs, 
Tisbury, 
West Tisbury, 

Bozford,* 
Georgetown, 
Groveland, 
Rowley, 

Holliston, 
Medway, 
Sherbom, 

Acushnet, 
Fairhaven, 
Mattapoisett, 

Charlemont, 
Hawley, 
Heath,* . 
Rowe, . 

Ashby. . 
Lunenburg, • 
Townsend, 



1903 
1892 



1902 
1893 



1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1894 
1894 
1894 

1894 
1902 
1894 

1894 
1894 
1894 

1903 
1894 
1894 
1894 

1895 
1895 

1895 
1901 
1895 
1895 

1897 
1895 
1902 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1912 
1895 
1895 
1895 



1896 
1896 

1897 
1897 
1897 

1897 
1897 
1902 

1897 

1897 
1905 
1897 



$886,105 
1,326.680 
2,472,984 

110,659 

291.371 

2,101,986 

925.485 

424,575 

2,133,915 

1.178,166 

1.595.220 
1.378.290 
1,115,951 

2,288.517 

394.770 

1,018,655 

659,120 

5.913,632 

688,590 

1,294.670 

461.942 

1.487,644 

1.913.327 

570,760 
3,157,050 

494.961 

197.074 

1,437.732 

414,728 

367.279 

1,097,990 

44,036 

1.888.650 

1.689,088 

641,662 

1,525,798 
1,245.032 
1,216,595 
2.422,011 

1,968,687 
1,716,265 
1,611,330 

1,007.140 
3.887.090 
1,996,562 

535,546 
197,968 
203,477 
211.624 

586,382 
1.336.328 
1,347,400 



4 
12 
9 

1 
2 
14 

10 
6 
5 

12 

10 
10 
8 

23 
5 
5 

10 
12 
6 

9 
3 
12 
5 

6 
24 

6 
5 
10 
4 

2 
6 
1 

7 
7 
4 

6 
8 
12 
8 

13 
13 
8 



%6 
%0 



Mi 
% 
% 

%o 

%0 

Vio 
%o 

%0 
%0 

% 

% 
% 

% 
% 
% 

Ve 
Ve 
Ve 

%5 
%6 
%5 
%5 

%0 
%0 
%0 



$120 00 
360 00 
270 00 

37 50 

112 50 
600 00 

227 27 
136 37 

113 63 
272 73 

250 00 
250 00 
250 00 

522 74 
113 63 
113 63 

250 00 
250 00 
250 00 

232 76 
77 59 
310 35 
129 30 

187 60 
662 50 

160 00 
160 00 
300 00 
160 00 

75 00 
150 00 

37 50 
187 50 
187 50 
112 50 

150 00 
150 00 
300 00 
150 00 

300 00 
300 00 
150 00 

125 00 
500 00 
125 00 

270 00 
240 00 
90 00 
150 00 

160 00 
225 00 
375 00 



$200 00 
600 00 
450 00 

62 50 

187 50 

1,000 00 

378 78 
227 28 
189 39 
454 55 

416 67 
416 67 
416 66 

871 22 
189 39 
189 39 

416 67 

416 67 

387 93 
129 32 
617 26 
215 60 

312 60 
937 60 

260 00 
250 00 
600 00 
260 00 

126 00 
260 00 
62 50 
312 50 
312 50 
187 50 

260 00 
260 00 
500 00 
260 00 

500 00 
500 00 
260 00 

208 34 

208 33 

450 00 
400 00 
150 00 
260 00 

250 00 
376 00 
626 00 



$1,500 00 
1,600 00 
1,660 00 

1,700 00 
1,600 00 
2.050 00 
1,900 00 

1,760 00 
1,800 00 

1,800 00 

1,700 00 

1,750 00 
2,250 00 
1,600 00 

1.700 OO 



1 Added Oct. 17, 1903, by decree of State Board of Education. 

* Added in 1902. « Added in 1897. • Added May 16, 1906, by decree of State Board of 

> Added in 1901. • Added in 1912. Education. 
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Superintendent of Schools. 



L. Thomas Hopkins, Yar- 
mouth Port. 



Albert J. Chidester, Warren, 



Mary L. Poland, 15 Mjrrtle 
Street, Springfield. 



James S. Hayes, Rockland, . 



Frank K. Graves, Province- 
town. 



Francello G. Atwell, Hopedaie, 
Loring G. Williams, Harwich, 



Frederic E. Whittemore, South 
Hadley Falls. 

Elmer F. Howard, East North- 
field. 



Charles A. Crowell, Jr., Vine- 
yard Haven. 



Gaius B. Fr(»t, Georgetown, 



Carroll H. Drown, West Med- 
way. 



Charles F. Prior, Fairhaven, 



Leon E. Prior, Charlemont, 



Herman C. Knight, Town- 
send. 



Joint committsb. 



Chairman. 



Edmund W. Eldridge, Yar- 
mouth. 



Dr. John E. Dalton, Warren, 



Mervin H. Pease, Ludlow, 
R. F. D. No. 2. 



Dr. Clarence L. Howes, Han- 
over. 



A. T. Williams, Provinoetown, 
Henry W. Gaskill, Mendon, . 
John P. Nickerson, Harwich, 



Dr. William E. Phillips, 
Granby. 

R. L. Watson (Mt. Hermon), 
Northfield. 



Ulysses E. Mayhew, West Tis- 
Dury. 



A. L. Wales, Groveland, 



Charles A. Gardner, Holliston, 



Lemuel Le Baron Dexter, 
Mattapoisett. 



J C. Burrington, Charlemont, 



George A. Wilder, Townsend, 



Secretary. 



Louis A. Crowell, East Dennis. 



Rev. Olney I. Darling, Warren. 



Evanore O. Beebe, North Wil- 
braham. 



Carrie M. Ford, Norwell. 
John B. Dyer, Truro. 
Frank J. Dutcher, Hopedaie, 
Hermann Taylor, Chatham. 

Mrs. Ada W. Gray, Granby. 
W. W. Coe. Northfield. 



Anson M. Luce (Vineyard 
Haven), Tisbury, R. F. D. 
No.l. 



C. A. Holmes, Georgetown. 



Charles M. Smith, West Med- 
way. 

Walter E. Tripp, Acushnet. 



Mrs. Mary Upson Avery, 
Charlemont. 



James L. Harrington, Lunen- 
burg. 
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UNIONS. 



Valuar 
tionof 
assessed 
estate, 
AprUl, 
1912. 



Num- 
ber of 



1913-13. 



Each town's 

8habk op supsbin- 

tkndbnt's — 



Service. Salary. 



State 
aid to 
each 
town. 



Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 



Dover, . 
Sudbury, 
Wayland, 

New Braintree, 
Sturbridge, 
West Brookfield, 

Acton. . 
Carlisle, i 
Littleton, 
Weetford, 

Holden, . 
Oakham, 
Paxton. . 
Rutland, 

Ashfield. 
Cummington, 
Goshen. . 
Plainfield, 

Bedford, 

Belmont,* 

Burlington, 

Amherst, 
Pelham, . 

Bemardston, 
Hadley. . 
Hatfield, 

Blandford, 

Huntington, 

Montgomery, 

Avon, . 
Holbrook, 
Randolph, 

Doui^as, 
Uzbridge, 

Erving, 
Leverett, 
Shutesbury, 
WendeU, 

Lee, 

Monterey, 
Otis, 
Tsrringham, 

Hinsdale, 
Peru, . 
Washington. > 
Windsor, 

Halifax, . 
Kingston, 
Pembroke, 
Plympton, 

Cheshire, « 
Hancock, 
Lanesborough, 
New Ashford, 



1898 
1898 



1898 



1898 
1911 
1898 
1898 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1900 
1910 
1900 

1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1912 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1912 
1902 
1902 
1902 



$6,288,937 
1,360,695 
8,177,080 

403.445 

1,019,130 

939,477 

2,425,330 

478,419 

1,169.193 

2,148,092 

1,781.958 
380,799 
883.388 
781,464 

724,842 
336,899 
208,529 
194.164 

1.669,495 

7,539,455 

775,456 

4.425,882 
871.154 

467,555 
1,743.841 
1,636.230 

624.456 
662.780 
152.367 
998,105 

1.036,751 
1.598.007 
2,731,000 

1,378.758 
3.532.500 

1.017,305 
343.793 
270.480 
483,360 

2.408.632 
844.103 
259.383 
364,441 

618.703 
145,435 
303.657 
304.430 

650.246 

1,650.460 

976.345 

415.903 

836.738 
388.534 
619.073 
56.480 



5 
7 
11 

4 

11 

7 

11 
8 
7 

15 

16 
5 
8 

7 

10 
8 
8 
5 

4 
27 
3 

20 
4 

6 
12 
11 

8 
10 

3 
10 

10 
14 
17 



7 
6 
8 
4 

15 
3 
5 
4 

9 
3 
4 
6 

3 
13 



%o 

%0 
1%0 

1%0 
%0 
%0 
%0 

1%6 

%« 

%6 

%0 
*%0 
%0 

% 
% 

%0 
1%0 
%0 
%0 

1%8 

% 
% 

%0 
%0 
%0 
%0 

%6 
%6 
%6 

%0 
%0 

%0 

%6 
%6 
%5 
%6 

%0 
%0 
%0 



$150 00 
225 00 
375 00 

225 00 
300 00 
225 00 

206 25 

75 00 

150 00 

818 75 

875 00 
112 50 
75 00 
187 50 

288 46 
230 76 
86 54 
144 24 

262 50 
375 00 
112 50 

600 00 
150 00 

155 17 
310 35 
284 48 

18106 

258 61 

77 68 

232 75 

200 00 
250 00 
300 00 

300 00 
450 00 

262 50 
225 00 
112 50 
150 00 

360 00 
150 00 
150 00 
90 00 

300 00 
112 50 
150 00 
187 50 

100 00 
300 00 
250 00 
100 00 

262 50 
187 50 
262 50 
37 50 



$375 00 
625 00 

375 00 
500 00 
375 00 

343 75 
125 00 
250 00 
531 25 

625 00 
187 50 
125 00 
812 50 

480 76 
384 60 
144 24 
240 40 

437 50 

187*50 



250 00 

258 62 
517 25 
474 13 

301 72 
43104 
129 31 
887 93 



416 67 
500 00 



500 00 



437 50 
375 00 
187 50 
250 00 

600 00 
250 00 
250 00 
150 00 

500 00 
187 50 
250 00 
812 50 

166 67 
500 00 
416 67 
166 66 

437 50 

812 50 

437 50 

62 50 



$1.600 00 
1.550 00 
2.000 00 

1,506 00 

1,600 60 

2,650 00 

2,050 00 
1,700 00 

1.500 00 

1.600 00 

1.700 00 
1.550 00 

1,600 00 

1,500 00 

1.650 00 

1,500 00 



> Added in 1911. 
* Added in 1910. 



* Added June 7, 1912, by decree of State Board of Education. 
« Added in 1912. 
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Superintendent of Schools. 



Joint committbb. 



Chairman. 



Secretary. 



Frank H. Benedict. Cochitu- 
ate. 



Melville A. Stone. West Brook- 
field. 



Frank H. Hill, Littleton. 



Robert I. Bramhall, Holden. 



Robert W. Martin, Ashfield. . 



Oeonge P. Armstrong, Bel- 
mont. 



A. L. Hardy, AmhOTst, . 

Clinton J. Richards. 22 Pros- 
pect Avenue, Northampton. 

Leon O. Merrill, Huntington, 



Samuel F. Blodgett, Ran- 
dolph. 



Charles M. Pennell, Uxbridge, 

Mrs. Cora A. Steams. Wendell 
Depot. 



Walter K. Putney, Lee. . 



Harry E. Gardner. Hinsdale, 



Everett G. Loring, Kingston, 



George B. Clarke, Lanesbor- 
ou^. 



Richard H. Bond, Needham. 
R. F. D. 



Harold Chesson. West Brook- 
field. 



Charles F. Johnson, Littleton, 
William E. Temple, Rutland. 
William Hunter, Ashfield, . 

Loring Underwood. Belmont. 

E. P. Bartlett, Amherst, 
Egbwt E. Cairns. Bemardston, 



Edmund H. Cross, Hunting- 
ton. 



Geoige W. Bobbins, Avon, 
Bene 133. 



Charles W. Scott, Uxbridge, . 



Nathan J. Hunting, Shutes- 
bury. 



D. M. Wilcox, Lee, 



Thomas A. Frissell, Hinsdale, 



John M. Monroe (Bryantville), 
Pembroke. R. F. D. 



George Z. Dean, Cheshire, . 



Agnes Y. Rog««, Dover. 



Frances W. Tufts, New Brain- 
tree. 



Charles O. Prescott, Westford. 



Jennie M. Fairbanks, Hidden. 



George B. Church, Shelburne 
FaBs, R. F. D. 



Mrs. Martha S. Mason.fBed- 
ford. 



Charles S. Walker. Amherst. 



Frank W. Putnam, Bemards- 
ton. 



W. C. Rollins (Woronoco), 
Russell. 



Dr. George V. Higgins, Ran- 
dolph. 



Edward T. Buxton, East 
Douglas. 

Mrs. Effie L. Bowen, Wendell. 



J. J. Hassett. Lee. 



Thomas F. Ryan, Hinsdale. 



Mrs. Agnes E. Manley. Plymp- 
ton. 



Dr. Franklin C. Downing. 
Lanesborough. 
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i 


UNIONS. 


1 


Valua- 
tion of 

assessed 
eetate, 

AprU 1, 
1912. 


Num- 
ber of 
schools, 
1912-13. 


Each town's 

SHARE OF SUPBRIN- 

tbndent's — 


State 
aid to 
each 
town. 


Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 


1 


Service. 


Salary. 


50 


Dana, . 
Greenwich, . 
New Salem, . 
Presoott, 


1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 


$421,386 
264,630 
371,810 
204.466 


6 

2 


%8 

Ms 


$208 33 
83 33 
291 67 
166 67 


$347 22 
138 89 
486 11 
277 78 


$1.500 00 


51 


Auburn, 
Sutton, . 


1902 
1902 


1,385.000 
1,546,119 




% 
% 


376 00 
876 00 


626 00 
626 00 


1,600 00 


52 


Essex, . 
Lvnnfield, » . 
Middleton,s . 
Topsfield,! . 
Wenham, 


1902 
1912 
1905 
1912 
1902 


1,242.421 
1,199,311 
886,489 
3,109,877 
2,627,900 




%8 

III 

%8 


214 28 
107 15 
107 15 
133 92 
187 60 


367 14 
178 68 
178 58 
223 20 
312 50 


2.000 00 


63 


Carver, . 
LakeviUe, . 
Raynham, ^ 


1902 
1902 
1912 
1902 


1,927.482 

1.066.200 

886,123 

949.801 




1%0 


226 00 
168 75 
187 50 
168 75 


376 00 
281 26 
312 60 
281 25 


2.000 00 


54 


Medfield,> 
MiUis, . 
Norfolk, 
Weetwood, . 


1908 
1902 
1902 
1902 


1,690.824 
1,347,736 
1,046,100 
4,102.690 






187 50 
187 50 
187 50 
187 50 


312 50 
312 50 
312 50 


1,800 00 


55 


Mt. Washington. . 
New Marlborough,. 
Sheffield. . . 


1902 
1902 
1902 


111,810 

800,860 

1,076,340 




%0 
2%0 


75 00 
285 00 
390 00 


125 00 
475 00 
650 00 


1,600 00 


56 


Chesterfield, . 
Williamsburg, 
Worthington, 


1902 
1902 
1902 


337,763 

1,080.869 

367,129 




V4. 


187 50 
376 00 
187 50 


312 50 
625 00 
312 50 


1.500 00 


67 


Alford, . 
E^^mont, 
Richmond, . 
West Stockbridge, . 


1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 


184,863 
490,732 
623,743 
528,335 




%0 


118 42 
118 42 
236 84 
276 32 


197 37 
197 37 
394 73 
460 63 


1,600 00 


58 


Berkley. 
Dighton, 
Rehoboth, . 


1902 
1902 
1902 


414,433 

1.319,639 

964,489 




% 
% 


150 00 
300 00 
300 00 


250 00 
600 00 
600 00 


1,600 00 


59 


Charlton, 
Leicester, 


1902 
1902 


1,305,988 
2,431,015 




V2 


375 00 
375 00 


625 00 

626 00 


1,600 00 


60 


Boxborough, . 

Maynard, 

Stow, 


1902 
1902 
1902 


291,021 
4,080,102 
1,062,062 


4 * 


Mo 

%0 
%0 


75 00 
460 00 
225 00 


125 00 
375 00 


1,730 00 


61 


Conway, 
Deerfield, 
Sunderland, . 
Whately, 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 


750,456 

2,349,851 

567,870 

486,394 




26 per cent. 
42 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
12 per cent. 


193 27 
313 05 
153 38 
90 30 


322 12 
521 76 
255 63 
160 50 


1,700 00 


62 


Agawam, 
Ludlow, . 


1903 
1903 


2,293,308 
4,287,204 


25 




300 00 
450 00 


500 00 


1,900 00 


63 


Granville, 
Sandisfield, . 
Southwick, . 
Tolland, 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 


590,621 
381,515 
841,525 
251,902 




30 per cent. 
25 per cent. 
35 per cent. 
10 per cent. 


225 00 

187 50 

262 50 

75 00 


375 00 
312 50 
437 50 
125 00 


1,700 00 


64 


Dudley, . 
Webster, . 


1903 
1903 


1,986,847 
8,705,890 


23 


^6 


250 00 
500 00 


416 67 


2,400 00 


65 


Belchertown, . 
Enfield, . 


1904 
1904 


933,765 
725,450 




1%6 

%5 


540 00 
210 00 


900 00 
360 00 


1,500 00 



I Added in 1912. 

'.Added May 16, 1905, by decree of State Board of Education. 



> Added in 1908. 
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Superintendent of Schools. 



Joint committi 



ChainnEn. 



Charles L. Clay, North Dana, 



Osmon C. Evans, 115 Lincoln 
Street, Worcester. 

Harvey R. Williams, Wenham, 



Chester W. Humphrey, Roch- 



Melvin J. West, Millis, 



Alfred O. Tower, Sheffield, 



Elbridge W. Goodhue, Hay- 
denville. 



Theodore W. King, West Stock- 
bridge. 



Mortimer H. Bowman, 
Dighton. 



Charles C. Richardson, Leices- 
ter. 

Francis S. Brick, Maynard, . 



Chester D. Stiles, South Deer- 
field. 



Walter E. Gushee, Ludlow, . 
Josiah S. McCann, Granville, 

Ernest W. Robinson, Webster, 
Alvan R. Lewis, Belchertown, 



Frank P. Hall, Greenwich 
Village. 



William T. Duvall, Auburn, 
Box 8. 

Frank E. Buckley, Esms, 
Box 44. 



Charles C. Perkins, Carver, 



John C. Mulvehill, Westwood, 



E. L. Boardman, Sheffield, 



Thomas K. Utley, Chester- 
field. 



George A. Germann, Alford, . 



J. S. Place, Dighton, 



Aloysius B. Kennedy (Roch- 
dale), Leicester. 

James F. Parker (Gleason- 
dale). Stow. 



George F. Howland, Conway, 



Albert A. Gove, Ludlow, 



Leon H. Bearse, West Gran- 
ville. 



Spaulding Bartlett, Webster, . 



Mrs. M. Rosilla Barlow, En- 
field. 



Mrs. 



Marii 
Sut 



Mrs. 
Ha] 



Ellis 



Osgoc 



Z.H. 
No 



Willis 
fiel< 



Fredc 
Sto 



Joeep 
D^ 



M. I 
ton 



Jame 



Edwf 
fiel 



Ptttji 



Mrs.: 
Cei 



J. J 
R. 



R. E 
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66 



67 : 



UNIONS. 



Merrimac, ^ 
Newbury, 
Salisbury, 
West Newbury 

Ashburnham , 
Winchendon, 

Bolton, . 
Dunstable, * 
Harvard, 
Pepperell, 

Ayer, 
Boylston, 
Shirley, . 
West Boybton, 

Somerset, 
Swansea, 

Billerica, 
Stoneham, 

Freetown, 
Westport, 

Foxborough, 
NortiMi. . 
Plainville, 

Franklin, 
Wrentham, 

Clarksburg, 
Florida, . 
Monroe, . 
Savoy, . 

Blackstone, 
Seekonk, 



1912 
1906 
1905 
1906 

1906 
1905 

1909 
1911 
1909 
1909 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1909 
1909 

1909 
1909 

1911 
1911 

1911 
1911 
1911 

1911 
1911 

1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 

1913 
1913 



Valua- 
tion of 

assessed 
estate 

April 1, 
1912. 



$1,339,714 
1,667,648 
1,339,970 
1,057,611 

1,220,425 
4,209,430 

647,445 

425,896 

1.701,334 

2,268,618 

2,301,131 
518,500 

1.254341 
946,489 

1,582,130 
1,655,270 

2.829,996 
5,260,880 

994,640 
2,208,150 

2,582,600 

1,504,350 

858,554 

4,433,500 
1.401,196 

283,299 
207,490 
173,269 
183,890 

2,370,725 
1,589,435 



Num- 
ber of 

schools. 

1912-13. 



10 
7 
9 
7 

11 
29 

5 

3 

4 
14 

11 

4 
7 



13 
13 



13 

27 



10 
18 



16 
10 



27 
8 

7 
5 
4 

7 

26 
14 



Each town's 

shark of supsrin- 

tkndbnt's — 



Service. 



%0 



%o 

Mo 
Vlo 

%o 

H 

% 
% 

% 

% 

%o 

%0 

%a 
%o 

%0 



Salary. 



1262 50 
150 00 
150 00 
187 50 

250 00 
500 00 

150 00 

75 00 

150 00 

375 00 

300 00 

75 00 

150 00 

225 00 

375 00 
375 00 

300 00 
450 00 

300 00 
450 00 

375 00 
225 00 
150 00 

525 00 
225 00 

225 00 
150 00 
150 00 
225 00 

500 00 
250 00 



State 
aid to 
each 
town. 



$437 60 
250 00 
250 00 
312 50 

416 67 



250 00 
125 00 
250 00 
625 00 

500 00 
125 00 
250 00 
375 00 

625 00 
625 00 

500 00 



500 00 
760 00 

625 00 
375 00 
250 00 



375 00 

375 00 
250 00 
250 00 
375 00 



416 67 



Superin- 
tendent's 
salary. 



$1,700 00 

2,000 00 
1,900 00 

2.000 00 

1,800 00 
2,200 00 
1,800 00 
1,660 00 

1,800 OQ 
1,500 00 

1.800 00 



> Added in 1912. 

> Union No. 67 formed May 16, 1905, by decree of State Board of Education, 
s Added in 1911. 

« Union No. 69 formed Sept. €0, 1909, by decree of State Board of Education. 

Note. — Of the foregoing unions, those numbered 24, 28, 40 and 53 were authorised by special 
acts of the Legislature. 

The financial years of aU the unions date from July 1, with the exception of those numbered 
56, 69 and 73 which date from September 1, October 15 and August 1, respectively. 
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Joint coumzttbe. 



Alberto W. Small. 110 State 
Street, Newburyport. 



Edwin S. Cobb, Winchendon, 
Austin R. Paull, Pepperell, . 

Frank C. Johnson, Ayer, 



Frederick F. Williams, 190 
North Main Street, Fall 
River. 

Arthur B. Webber, Stoneham, 



William H. MUlington, 447 
Prospect Street, Fall River. 

Ira A. Jenkins, Foxborough, . 



J. H. Carfrey, Franklin, 



Arthur C. Harrington, North 
Adams, Box 88. 



Albert G. Eldridge, Black- 
stone. 



Arthur P. Brown, Salisbury, 



Rev. Alfred Free, Winchendon, 



Rev. Lorenso D. Cochrane, 
Bolton. 



Albert W. Hinds, West Boyls- 
ton. 



Guy V. H. Slade, (Potters- 
ville), Somerset. 

Maurice A. Buck, Billerica, . 

Rev. John W. Reynolds (As- 
sonet), Freetown. 

Rufus King, Plainville, 



Elbridge J. Whitaker, Wren- 
tham. 

Geoige N. Thatoher (Drury) 
Florida. 



Walter L. Chaloner, Merrimac. 



Hobart E. Warren, Ashburn- 
ham, Box 243. 

Mary L. P. Shattuck, Pep- 
perell, Box 31. 



George H. Brown, Ayer. 



Dr. J. Wesley Bowker, Somer- 
set. 

Walter Gorham, 46 Spring 
Street, Stoneham. 

Charles F. Sanford, Westport. 



John E. Warren, Mansfield, 
R. D. 



Matthew F. Conroy, Franklin. 



Mrs. Charles W. Ramage, Mon- 
roe Bridge. 



Wm. F. Fitagerald, Blackstone, Harry W. Brown, Attlebor- 
ough, R. F. D. No. 4. 
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X. Teachers' Conferences. 
Conferences for Elementary School Teachers. 

A number of conferences were held during the year for the 
purpose of aiding superintendents of schools and elementary 
school teachers in their work. Three fourths of the time at 
each conference was devoted to a free discussion of methods of 
instruction in the usual school subjects, and the remaining time 
to the practical arts. 

A memorandum outlining the aims of the conferences and 
the topics to be discussed was distributed several days before 
the time of each meeting to teachers and superintendents of 
schools who were invited to attend, with a request that they 
come prepared to give a statement of their experience. 

These conferences were in charge of Julius E. Warren as 
agent of the Board. Valuable assistance was given by Miss 
Hannah P. Waterman, Miss Matilda B. Doland, Miss Nellie 
B. Allen, William E. Riley, and by the Field-agent of the Free 
Public Library Commission, Miss Zaidee Brown. 

A list of the conferences follows: — 



Datb. 


Where held. 


Number 
present. 


Towns represented. 


AprU 2, . 
April 3,. 
April 4,. 
April 7,. . 

AprU 8,. 

AprU 9.. 

AprU 10, . 
April 11, . 
AprU 14, . 

AprU 15, . 

April 16, . 
April 17, . 

AprU 21, . 

April 22, . 
AprU 23, . 
April 24. . 
AprU 28, . 

April 29. . 
May 23, . 
Oct. 17,18, . 

Nov. 7,. . 


Sturbridge. 

Charlton. .... 
Sutton, .... 
North Adams, 1 . 

Lanesborough, . 

West Stockbridge, . 

Otis, 

Charlemont, 

Cobain, .... 
Ashfield 

West Brookfield, 

Belcbertown, 

Leverett, .... 
Erving, .... 
RusseU 

Southwick, ... 
Harwich, .... 
Oak Bluffs, 

Lanesborough, . 

Totals, 21 conferences, . 


33 
45 
29 
300 

46 

26 

43 
63 
93 

56 

45 

47 

56 

40 
23 
43 
39 

37 
48 
39 

26 


Holland. Wales, Enfield. 

Charlton, Grafton. 

Grafton, MUlbury, Sutton. 

Most towns in Berkshire County rep- 
resented. 

Lanesborough, Hancock, Clarksburg, 
Peru, Hinsdale. 

West Stockbridge, Richmond, Egre- 
mont, Alford. 

Otis. 

mnchendon, Ashbumham, Temple- 
ton, Royalston, Hubbardston. 

Charlemont, Heath, Monroe. Flor- 
ida, Hawley. 

Coh-ain. Buckland, Shelburne. 

Ashfield, Cummington, Goshen, 
Plainfield. 

West Brookfield, Warren, NewBnun- 
tree. 

Belcbertown, Enfield. 

Leverett, Shutesbury, New Salem. 

Erving, New Salem, WendeU. 

Huntington, Montgomery, Bland- 
ford, RusseU. 

ToUand, Southwick, GranvUle. 

Hyannis, Harwich, Orleans. 

Chihnark. Edgartown, Oak Bluffs, 
Tisbury, West Tisbury. 

Cheshire, Clarksburg, Hancock, New 
Ashford, Lanesborough. 




1,127 





1 A conference of school committees was held in connection with this meeting. 
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Conferences on Programs of Small High Schools. 

In the fall of 1912 and during the eariy part of 1913, fifteen 
conferences were held at each of which were gathered superin- 
tendents and teachers from high schools in the vicinity. 

The basis for discussion at these conferences was a "Mem- 
orandum for Conference on the Program of Small High Schools/' 
prepared by the Board of Education. This memorandum 
dealt with the program as a whole, with the selection of the 
work for each year, and also with methods to be employed in 
each subject. 

The conferences were conducted by Deputy Commissioner 
Or and C. D. Kingsley, agent in charge of the work of the 
small high schools. 

At the outset of each conference, a brief statement was made 
of the purpose of the Board in calling superintendents and high 
school teachers together, and the main topics for discussion 
were indicated, with a request for a full and frank discussion. 
Opportunity was then given for each of those in attendance to 
present his own point of view upon the questions at issue. 
There was, at almost every conference, sufficient division of 
opinion to show a thoughtful attitude regarding the field and 
responsibility of the high school. 

Teachers versed in methods in particular subjects were asked 
to discuss the results secured in their class work, expressed in 
terms of the effect of the subject upon the pupil, either in the 
change in attitude of the boy or giri, or in increased capacity 
and ability. 

The relation of the small high school to the college was also 
conside ed. This topic naturally suggested entrance require- 
ments. There was agreement that the present requirements 
handicap the small high school in doing effective work, and the 
representatives of the Board were urged to take steps to secure 
more freedom for the high school. 

There is given below a list of the conferences held (the first 
seven of which were also entered in the seventy-sixth annual 
report), with the number in attendance and the number of 
towns represented. 
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Date. 


Place. 


Number 
of towns 
repre- 
sented. 


Number 

in at- 
tendance. 


If 12. 








Oct. 4, ... . 


Pittsfield 


12 


70 


Oct. 14 


Newburyport, 


12 


50 


Oct. 18 


Ayer, 


11 


62 


Oct. 30 


Vineyard Haven, 


4 


50 


Nov. 15 


Hyannis, ...... 


7 


55 


Nov. 22 


Fitchburg, 


9 


70 


Doc. 9, . . . . 


Northampton, 


10 


60 


lilt. 








Jan. 10 


Pahner 


15 


82 


Jan. 13 


Greenfield 


11 


55 


Jan. 17 


Worcester, 


18 


82 


Jan. 24, ... . 




21 


95 


Jan. 31 


Mansfield 


16 


100 


Feb. 7, , . . . 


Braintree 


17 


100 


Feb. 21 


Middleborough 


15 


60 


March 14 


Salem 

Totals, 


11 


50 




189 


1.031 



Commercial Teachers* Institute, 

A conference for instructors in commercial studies was held, 
under the auspices of the State Normal School at Salem, for 
five days, Aug. 25 to 29, 1913. One hundred and fifty different 
persons were in attendance, a very large proportion of whom 
were teachers of commercial studies in high schools. The 
average attendance at the morning sessions was from 40 to 
65. At the morning sessions, papers on various phases of 
commercial education were presented and discussed. The 
afternoons were devoted to excursions to places of interest in 
and about Salem. On each of the first four evenings of the 
institute, a lecture was given. 

The quality of the papers presented was such as to justify 
their publication in a volume of proceedings. They were, with 
few exceptions, definite, practical and constructive. Their 
value to the teachers present was shown by the interest in the 
discussions. 
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In the opinion of those in attendance, an instit 
nature should be held two years hence. 

Ninety-five teachers were present, representing ( 
cities and towns, 19 of which were towns and cit 
Massachusetts. 

Conference of Instnictors and Supervisors of Vocai 

cation. 

A five days' conference of teachers, directors a 
connected with vocational schools was held at Hyar 
during the first week of July, 1913. About 150 p< 
in attendance. 

The conference was in charge of Charles R. Alle 
organized in the following departments, each under a 
the name of whose chairman is given below: — 

Trade training for girls. Miss Helen R. Hildrethj 
homemaking, Mrs. Eva W. White, chairman; electi 
Henry C. Fellman, chairman; metal trades, E. H. ' 
man; wood trades, Egbert E. MacNary, chairm 
subjects, W. A. O'^Leary, chairman. 

The program consisted of general meetings, sectio 
and round table discussions at which concrete pro 
discussed. 

So much benefit was gained from this conference 
of its kind — that a permanent organization has beei 
insure the annual holding of such a gathering. 
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XL Kindergartens. 

Number J location and cost of maintenance of public kindergartens for the 
school year ending July 1, 191S, 



1 Number 
Ci™. AN» Tow».. ^S^SSw 
tens. 


Number 

of 
teaohera. 


Number 

of 
different 
pupils. 


Minimum 

age at which 

pupils are 

admitted. 


Cost. 










Yrs. Mos. 




AtUeborouch 


1 


2 


38 


4 


$847 14 


Boston, . 








124 


229 


.7,484 


4 - 


182,389 47 


Braintree» 








5 


ft 


101 


4 8 


2,618 36 


Bridgewater, 








1 


1 


41 


4 


1,500 00 


Brookline, 








11 


21 


464 


3 6 


19,413 40 


Cambridce, 








16 


28 


1,006 


4 


19,993 26 


Chioopee, 








2 


2 


76 


3 6 


1.070 00 


Easton, . 








1 


2 


60 


4 6 


106 97 


FaU River, 








6 


12 


381 


4 


6,928 82 


Falmouth, 








1 


1 


22 


4 6 


540 00 


Fitehburg, 








4 


4 


143 


6 


2,100 00 


Greenfield, 








2 


6 


62 


4 6 


1.000 00 


HaverhiU, 








4 


6 


232 


4 


3.850 00 


Holyoke, . 








10 


20 


634 


4 


12,072 17 


Hopedale. 








1 


2 


25 


4 


800 00 


Lee, . 








1 


1 


24 


3 6 


635 99 


Lowell, . 








13 


23 


689 


3 6 


12,839 14 


Marblehead, 








2 


4 


105 




1,425 00 


Milton, . 








3 


ft 


114 




4.000 00 


Newton, . 








13 


29 


788 


4 


17.319 11 


North Adams, 








10 


261 


4 6 


4.000 00 


Northampton, 








2 


87 


4 


528 00 


Pittsfield, 








8 


148 


4 


4.843 62 


Salem. . 










2 


315 


4 


4.562 64 


Somerville, 










8 


299 


5 


4.35138 


Springfield, 






■ . 


17 


38 


1.786 


4 


25.180 21 


Walpole, . 










3 


50 




621 22 


Waltham, 










10 


274 




5,009 38 


Westfield, 










4 


150 




2.000 00 


West Springfielc 


I, . 








2 


143 




625 00 












2 


89 




1,600 00 


Worcester, 








32 


44 


1,987 


5 


36,586 30 


Totals (32), 




308 


ft36 


17,978 


3H to 5 yrs. 


$381,256 78 
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Table No. 1. 



Number of 
students. 



Number of 
students in 
allschods. 



Full-time: — 
Male, . 
Female, 

Part-time: — 
Male, . 
Female, 

Ck>ntinuation: 
Male, . 
Female, 

Evening: — 
Male, . 
Female, 

Totals, 



1,663 
1,129 



» } 

: } 



2,086 
4,252 



10,064 



2.702 
35 

7,237 



10,064 



Forty State-aided vocational schools, classified as adminis- 
trative units without regard to number of activities, are in 
operation in 33 cities and towns of the Commonwealth. On 
this same basis of classification there were reported in the 
seventy-sixth annual report of the Board of Education 28 
schools in 24 cities and towns. 



Table No. 2. — Schools established during school year 1912-18. 



Name op school. 



Date of 
opening. 



Ashfield Vocational Agricultural Department, . 
Boston Continuation School of Homemaking, . 
Boston Day Industrial School for Boys, 
Brimfield Vocational Agricultural School, 
Bristol County Agricultural School, . . . . 

Cambridge Girls' Trade School, 

Concord Vocational Agricultural Department, . 
Essex County Agricultural School, ... 
Hadley Vocational Agricultural Department. . 
Harwich Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Methuen Evening Industrial School, 
Northborough Vocational Agricultural Department, 
North Easton Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Quincy Day Industrial School, .... 
Sutton Vocational Agricultural Department, 
Wakefield Evening Industrial School, 



Aug., 1913 

Jan., 1913 

Feb., 1912 

Sept., 1913 

Sept., 1913 

Feb., 1913 

Sept., 1913 

Oct., 1913 

Jan., 1912 

April, 1912 

Oct., 1912 

Feb., 1912 

Aug., 1912 

Sept., 1912 

Aug., 1913 

Oct., 1912 
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Table No. 3. — Schools established previous to school year 1912-13, 



Namb of school. 



Date of 
opening. 



Beverly Industrial School, 

Boston Evening Industrial School, 

Boston Trade School for Girls, 

Cambridge Evening Industrial School, 

Chioopee Evening Industrial School, 

Everett Evening Industrial School, 

Holyoke Evening Industrial School, 

Lawrence Evening Industrial School, 

Lowell Industrial School, 

Natick Evening Industrial School, 

New Bedford Industrial School, 

Newton Vocational School, 

Smith's Agricultural School and Northampton School of Industries, 
North Attleborough Evening Industrial School, .... 
Petersham Vocational Agricultural Department, .... 

Quincy Evening Industrial School, 

Somerville Vocational School for Boys, 

Somerville Vocational School for Girls, 

Springfield Vocational School, 

Taunton Evening Industrial School, 

Watertown Evening Industrial School, 

Westfield Industrial School, 

Worcester Boys* Trade School, 

Worcester Girls' Trade School. 



Aug., 1909 
Oct.. 1008 
Sept.. 1909 



Oct., 1907 

Oct., 1908 

Oet.. 1911 

Oct., 1911 

Mar., 1908 

Sept.. 1911 

Oct., 1908 

Nov.. 1907 

Feb.. 1909 

Oct.. 1908 

Oct.. 1910 

Sept.. 1911 

Oct., 1911 

Sept., 1910 

Oct., 1911 

Sept., 1911 

Jan., 1908 

Oct., 1911 

Sept., 1911 

Feb., 1910 

Sept., 1911 



Table No. 4. — Schools which have been discontinued. 



ntinued. 



1909 
1911 
1913 
1910 
1910 
1909 
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Under chapter 106 of the Acts of 1912, courses in practical 
arts have been conducted in the following places and centers. 
Most of the schools were opened during the current year. 





Table No. 5. 




Boston. 


Methuen. 


SomerviUe. 


Cambridge. 


Natick. 


Taunton. 


Everett. 


New Bedford. 


Wakefield. 


Holyoke. 


Newton. 


Watertown 


Lawrence. 


North Attleborough. 


Worcester. 


Lowell. 


Quincy. 





New schools and courses are under consideration in the 
following places: — 

Table No. 6. 
Fall River. 
Holyoke. 

Comparative detailed statistics relating to the work of the 
vocational schools which the State aids are summarized in the 
following tables: — 



Table No. 7. — Statistics of attendance in the State-aided vocational schools. 





mi-u. 


1912-13. 


Number of teachers employed, ....... 

Number of nom«aident pupils, 

Total number of pupils, resident and nonresident, . 


233 

365 

7,164 


497 

508 

10.064 



Table No. 8. — Financial statement of the State-aided vocational schools^ 
Dec, ly 1912, to Nov. SO, 191S, inclusive.^ 



Total expenditures for construction, 

Total expenditures for equipment, . 

Total expenditures for maintenance, 

Total expenditures for the year, 



$198,212 09 

41,304 76 

397,348 62 



$636,865 47 



Itemized expenditures for maintenance: — 
( 1 ) Administration : — 

Supervision, $47,233 02 

Other items, 54,527 95 



Total, 



$101,760 97 



1 Some of the amounts included in this statement, for schools which opened in the fall of 1912, 
represent expenses for a period of somewhat over twelve months. 
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Itemized expeii(iitures for maintenance — Conditded. 

(2) Instruction: — 

Teachers and helpers (regular), $228,677 33 
Lecturers and demonstrators 

(special) 14 52 

Other items, 58,081 79 

Total $286,773 64 

(3) Repairs and replacements: — 

Buildings $2,867 53 

Equipment, 5,946 48 

Total, 8,814 01 

Total expenditures for maintenance, . . $397,348 62 

Itemized sources of income expended for maintenance: — 

(1) Tuition claims for nonresidents, paid or unpaid, $38,448 66 

(2) Revenue from work and products, . . 20,247 49 ' 

(3) Gifts, if any 

(4) Other items, 84 27 

(5) Net amount spent for maintenance which was 

derived from local taxation, .... 338,568 20 

Total $397,348 62 

Total amount paid by communities for the tuition of nonresident 
pupils, $35,241 68 

Amount due from the State as reimbursement to such communities 

(one half of total amount paid by them), $17,620 84 

Amount due from the State as reimbursement to conmiunities for 
operating expenses of approved schools (one half amount paid by 
them out of funds derived from local taxation) , .... $169,284 10 

Amount to be asked for in a special bill by Smith's Agricultural 
School and Northampton School of Industries, which complies 
with the requirements of the Board of Education, but which re- 
ceives its support mainly from an endowment fund, and hence 
cannot be reimbursed directly under the statute (the amount here 
given being one half the amount expended for non agricultural in- 
struction), $5,673 061 

Table No. 9. — Summary of amounts due from the State as reimburse- 
m£nt for money expended for vocational education. 

Total for vocational schools apart from those giving instruction in 
agriculture, per Table No. 8, page 239, above $174,957 16 

Total for reimbursements on account of tuition of nonresident pupils, 
apart from vocational pupils given instruction in agriculture, per 
Table No. 8, page 239, above, 17,620 84 

Total for vocational agricultural schools, per Table No. 5, page 257, 
below 8,662 76 

Total for vocational agricuUural departments in selected high schools, 
per Table No. 6, page 259, below, 4,469 11 

Total for reimbursements on account of tuition of nonresident voca- 
tional agricultural pupils, per Table No. 4, page 257, below, . . 1,362 81 

Total, $207,072 68 

^ This school will also request reimbursement for vocationzil agricultural education, which 
will make the entire amount called for, $8,582.90. 
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During the school year 1912-13, 122 courses in 37 different 
subjects were given in State-aided evening vocational schools, 
as follows: — 

Building trades: drawing and plan reading, 10; drawing for 
sheet metal workers, 5; drawing for structural steel workers, 1; 
interior decorating, 1; plumbing, 2; roof framing, 4; stair build- 
ing, 4. 

Electrical trades: drawing for electricians, 1; wiring, motor 
and power work, 8. 

Engineers, janitors and firemen: boiler firing, 1; gasoline 
engine practice, 2; steam engineering, 1. 

Granite workers: monument design and lettering, 1. 

Jewelry workers: design and modeling, 2; engraving and 
coloring, 1. 

Machine trades: automobile construction, 2; automobile re- 
pairing, 2; drawing, 17; forging, 3; shop mathematics, 4; shop 
practice, 11; tool making, 3; tool design, 1; gear design, 1. 

Paper makers: chemistry, 1. 

Printers: composition, 2. 

Shipfitters: mold loft work, 1. 

Textile trades: loom fixing, 2; ring spinning fixing, 1; weav- 
ing, 1; design, 1. 

Woodworking trades: cabinet making, 4; pattern making, 3. 

Women's trades: cooking, 1; dressmaking, 3; milUnery, 1; 
power machine operating, 2. 

Household arts for women was given in 17 cities and towns. 

Of these the following are new courses for the year 1912-13: 
chemistry for paper makers, ring spinning fixing, mold loft 
work. 

The following figures indicate in part the extent of vocational 
education in Massachusetts: — 

Table No. 12. 
Number of cities and towns where some form of vocational 

education is being maintained, 44 

Number of pupils attending State-aided vocational schools, . 10,064 

Number of pupils attending certain institutions not State-aided, 4,498 

Total number of pupils, 14,562 
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Conclusions. 

In the tables presented herewith are set forth the vital sta- 
tistics of the work undertaken in State-aided vocational schools 
during the year. 

Special effort ^as been put forth to make this work distinc- 
*tively vocational. Constant vigilance is required to hold to 
standards which give this result, but we are convinced that the 
final test of the efl5ciency of these schools must be the pupils 
who are their product and the gainful activities into which 
they are directed. 

The spirit of co-operation with which the work is carried on 
by the directors and teachers engaged is a source of inspiration. 
A conference of those engaged with and interested in industrial 
education was held at Hyannis during the first week of July, 
1913. A very positive interest was manifested in the sectional 
meetings and round table discussions as was evidenced by the 
general expression of a desire to have the event become an 
annual one. 

The attempt to give State-wide opportunity to residents who 
wish to secure industrial education is receiving substantial 
support. This is gauged by the increasing number of non- 
resident pupils and the quite uniform readiness with which the 
home towns and cities defray the expense entailed. Great 
care must be exercised in the administration of the responsi- 
bilities entailed by this departure. The equity which should be 
maintained toward the applicant for admission to State-aided 
schools, the municipality of residence, and the city or town in 
which the school concerned is located gives frequent oppor- 
tunity for misunderstandings. This is incident to the operation 
of new machinery and will be minimized in the future in pro- 
portion as equitable settlements are made. 

No considerable body of new legislation is required. Some 
perfecting legislation will be necessary but our activity in the 
immediate future should be directed toward increasing the 
efllciency of the schools made possible by the existing statutes. 
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XIV. State-aided Vocational Agricultural Education. 

Chapter 471 of the Acts of 1911 defines vocational agri- 
cultural education as "that form of vocational education which 
fits for the occupations connected with the tillage of the soil, 
the care of domestic animals, forestry and ot^er wage-earning 
or productive work on the farm." It also provides state aid for 
training of this type, to the amount of one half the "net mainte- 
nance" expenses, in the case of approved agricultural schools; 
and to the amount of two thirds the salaries paid strictly agri- 
cultural instructors, in the case of approved agricultural depart- 
ments maintained in connection with selected high schools. 
Four approved schools and 8 approved departments are now in 
operation. 

No dormitories are provided. With but now and then an 
exception, where a pupil from another part of the State has 
found a boarding place in a family, the pupils live at their own 
homes. An opportunity to participate in productive farm 
work throughout the year and to apply classroom instruction 
to such work is considered to be fundamentally important in 
agricultural instruction, the aims of which are vocational. In 
most cases pupils living at home have land and live stock 
with which to work. In notable instances boarding pupils 
have been able to secure work on farms with opportunity to 
apply their agricultural knowledge day by day as gained. A 
few boarding pupils may, thus, be granted privileges which 
closely approximate those which other pupils find at their 
homes. Experience indicates that, as a rule, the best results 
are to be expected when the pupil lives at home and has home 
work in which he applies, under the close and continuous 
supervision of the instructor, the principles taught in the class- 
room and laboratory. It is, therefore, a cause of encourage- 
ment to know that in the new Independent Agricultural School 
of the county of Essex, even with an initial enrolment of more 
than 90 pupils from all parts of the county, practically every 
pupil has found at, or near, his own home an opportunity for 
productive farm work. In Bristol County only 2 need land 
at the school. As the number of schools and departments in- 
creases, fewer pupils will find it necessary to board, and the 
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efl5ciency of this plan of training may be expected to advance 
proportionately. 

The employment of the agricultural pupils must be approved 
by the Board of Education. A sharp distinction is drawn be- 
tween ordinary farm labor, and farm work studied by the pupil 
and supervised by the instructor. Productive enterprises con- 
trolled by the pupil and his instructor are called "projects."^ 
These projects, when conducted successfully at home, benefit 
both pupil and parent. Project returns (pupil and parent) 
were to total earnings from farm work, in the illustrative list 
of 25 pupils given in the report of 1912, in the ratio of about 
three to five. This ratio for the 1913 illustrative list of 30 
pupils is about five to nine. The parents of most of the pupils 
attending vocational agricultural courses face a shortage in 
farm labor and hence require the services of their sons for 
routine farm work, especially from springtime till harvest. 
Even when such help is most needed, however, it will probably 
be possible to maintain a ratio of at least two to five as a de- 
sirable standard. 

Conditions favorable to maintaining this standard are se- 
cured by the requirement that a pupil applying for admission to 
a vocational agricultural course shall file a statement indorsed 
by his father, that the obligations for "project study" and 
"project wo k" are understood and accepted. The statement 
is made in the form of a combined application and agreement, 
and as a matter of record is forwarded by the local school au- 
thorities to the Board of Education. 

Sixty-nine pupils did supervised project work during the 
school year ending in 1912. In the school year ending 1913, 
the number doing project work was 77. A table showing the 
financial returns and economic significance of this training 
during the year just closed is given on pages 260 and 261. 
Thirty pupils — 5 from each of the six centers where agri- 
cultural "project work" and "project study" were in operation 
in 1913 — earned from farm work, in connection with, good 
standing in the classroom, nearly ten thousand dollars ($9,- 
728.03). The number admitted to such training for the school 
year ending in 1914 is 266. 

1 See BuUetin No. 8 (1912. No. 4), ** Acricultural Project Study." 
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Supervision of home projects enables the vocational agri- 
cultural instructor to study at first hand the farm conditions 
under which his pupils must work. Each pupil's project, 
properly planned and successfully executed, is a demonstration 
of improved methods which has great potential, and frequently 
much actual value, because of its influence in his neighborhood. 
Methods tried on a small scale by the pupil, under the super- 
vision of his instructor, have been adopted by the father and 
put into effect on a large scale. One father who last year per- 
mitted his son to spray, for the first time on his farm, six rows 
of potatoes with Bordeaux mixture as protection against 
blight, has this year bought a large pump and barrel spraying 
outfit. A pupil who is this year studying dairying and keeping 
records of cost and income on the home herd, recently per- 
suaded his father to permit a slight change in the grain ration. 
Two and one half pounds of gluten feed were substituted for 
an equal amount of white middlings. This improvement in- 
creased the cost 10 cents per week for grain but produced a 
gain in milk for that week of $1.10. The boy has now been 
permitted to improve the ration further by using cottonseed 
meal. In a larger herd an increase of $2.20 for feed produced 
in less than a week an increase in milk to the value of $4.20. 
Thus confidence in improved methods of farming is being 
gradually built up. 

The advisory committees of farmers, whom the local school 
officers are required by chapter 471 to appoint as aids to the 
maintenance of efficient vocational agricultural training, are 
proving to be important factors. Special mention should per- 
haps be made of the action of the advisory conunittees in Brim- 
field and Ashfield, in appointing subcommittees on dairy im- 
provement. Cow testing, begun by the dairy pupils at their 
own homes, is extending to other farms. Close co-operation in 
this work is maintained between the instructors and the Ex- 
tension Service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. In 
Brimfield a subcommittee on orchard improvement is at work. 
Co-operative relations have been established between ^the in- 
structor and the Hampden County Improvement League. The 
league has assumed responsibility for the treatment of the 
trees on one farm as a demonstration orchard. Renovation 
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work is being done by the agricultural pupils under the joint 
direction of their instructor and of the horticulturist of the 
league. The advisory committee in Brimfield has further 
appointed a subcommittee to consider ways and means of 
furnishing credit to certain pupils who are desirous of under- 
taking projects on a large scale under the supervision of their 
instructor during the summer of 1914. Arrangements are now 
complete and the money paid in for the co-operative purchase 
of a carload of selected seed potatoes from Maine, delivered in 
Palmer at a price considerably lower than that at which ordi- 
nary potatoes are now selling in the Palmer markets. 

Co-operation between agricultural instructors and important 
agencies seeking to improve farm production and management 
is encouraged wherever agricultural training is in operation. 
A significant achievement is the working agreement by which 
each instructor is becoming the local representative of the Ex- 
tension Service of the Massachusetts Agricultural College and 
of the Office of Farm Management of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for investigations and advisory work among 
the farmers in his vicinity. The director of the Extension 
Service has been appointed by the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment as "State leader." Three instructors have already been 
appointed "collaborators," and are thereby entitled to the 
franking privilege for all "investigational and advisory" mail 
matter. These were test cases. Other appointments will 
follow. This co-operative agreement will prevent duplication 
of work and of expenditures of public funds. Each instructor 
will gather detailed information as to the management of ten 
farms on forms furnished by the government. A complete 
survey of all of the farms in the town of Brimfield is to be 
made. All calculations will be made at Amherst or in Wash- 
ington, and reports will be returned to the instructors for the 
benefit of the owners or operators of the farms investigated. 
These reports will cover such important items as the labor in- 
come of the farmer, and the comparative profits from fruit 
growing, potato growing and dairying. While each instructor 
will receive but $1 a year for his services as "collaborator," 
the information gained will be of great value in wise guidance 
of the project study and the project work of the agricultural 
pupils. 
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Vocational education may be organized as day school work 
for pupils fourteen to twenty-five years of age, or as part- 
time work. When the agricultural pupils are in the full-time 
day school group, their project work occupies about 50 per 
cent, of their time, including the summer season, and their 
project study about 30 per cent. The remainder of the time of 
these pupils is devoted to general education in English, history, 
civics and science. Pupils in the part-time group, in many 
cases, are older boys or young men who are farm owners or 
operators. Their attention is usually devoted exclusively to 
the study of those phases of agricultural science which apply 
directly to their particular farm projects. Both part-time and 
full-time pupils receive the benefits of summer supervision by 
the agricultural instructor. 

Vocational education may also be organized as evening school 
work. "Evening instruction'' for adult farmers is entirely 
apart from the regular classes for day school or part-time agri- 
cultural pupils. Some phases of this instruction can be given 
to good advantage in the evening in an assembly, or classroom. 
Most of it, however, can most efiFectively be given on farms 
before dark. The amount of time and attention which an 
agricultural instructor can devote to the assistance of adult 
farmers depends on the number of day school or part-time 
pupils in his charge. An instructor with 20 day or part-time 
pupils can do little, if any, work with adults. When he has 
only 10, he may do a great deal. The kind and extent of 
service to farmers is, furthermore, largely dependent upon the 
age, experience, training and personality of the instructor. 
The agricultural instructor at Harwich during the past year 
was able to do much work with adult farmers. His enrolment 
of boys was not too large, and he had the right type of mind. 
He made a careful survey of cranberry growing, with particular 
reference to the bearings of Federal and State research and ex- 
periments upon possible increase of production by use of proper 
fertilizers, and upon control of cranberry diseases by spraying. 
Growers laid out carefully measured and staked plats, followed 
his instructions, and on several plots increased their yields from 
10 per cent, to 150 per cent. One grower showed his confidence 
in the instruction by purchasing and using a power sprayer ex- 
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tensively the past season; and, from this experience, is prepared 
to profit more fully next year. Six men for the first time 
seeded fields to alfalfa. The agricultural instructors co-operated 
in planning and conducting a great number of alfalfa and 
fertilizer demonstrations on farms in their several localities. 
Experience shows that adult farmers value the assistance of a 
capable instructor. Moreover, because they are in absolute 
control of their land, equipment and operations, and may put 
into practice at once the new ideas which appeal to their good 
judgment, adult farmers sometimes profit in greater economic 
measure from agricultural instruction than can most day school 
and part-time pupils. 

Prizes continue to be important in promoting eflScient voca- 
tional agricultural education. One instructor has found con- 
tests held in connection with the school to be of even greater 
value than exhibits at fairs, because of the local interest aroused 
in the work of the school and its several pupils. Another in- 
structor finds that competitions impress certain truths upon the 
minds of the pupils more effectively than do most other teach- 
ing devices. Another states that they inspire the pupils to 
excel. Other advantages cited are: the possibility of demon- 
strating, before or after the contests, all kinds of farm equip- 
ment; opportunity to handle and judge fine live stock; and the 
bringing to the attention of boys already familiar with farm 
work much that is to their advantage of knowledge about live 
stock, fruit and vegetables. Competitions arouse pupils to the 
sense that good live stock and good products are indications of 
superior and successful farming. Good contests appear to 
quicken the interest of parents and neighbors in scientific 
agriculture. One instructor thinks that we cannot value too 
highly competitions which "call for quantity and quality of 
thinking" on the part of the individual boy, and on the part 
of a group of boys who are ambitious to return to school as a 
^'winning team." Only one school did not compete during the 
past season. The boys in the eleven other agricultural schools 
and departments won prizes to the value of $715.05.' The 
Hadley boys won $187. The Petersham boys led with a total 
of $194.25. Mr. Gordon Nightingale of Petersham was the 
highest individual winner with a total of $165, including the 
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State championship which he won at Brockton in judging live 
stock. 

Under the supervision of the Board of Education, but with- 
out financial reimbursement, an interesting experiment to cover 
a period of at least three years has this year been started. Mr. 
Nathan D. Bill of Springfield has assumed responsibility for 
maintaining an agricultural instructor to render service in the 
hill towns of Worthington, Chesterfield and vicinity, where 
there are no high schools, like that rendered by the vocational 
agricultural instructors. The instructor was selected from the 
Board's list of men who appear to have special qualifications for 
such work. An advisory committee of representative farmers 
has been appointed by the school committees of these towns. 
The instructor has the hearty co-operation of both the ad- 
visory committee and the superintendent of schools. When the 
schools are in session, the agricultural instructor goes from 
school to school, much as does the supervisor of music, teach- 
ing lessons bearing upon the farm work which is to be done at 
the homes of the pupils and leaving with the regular teachers 
follow-up questions, information and suggestions. The in- 
structor takes his vacation in midwinter, and during his months 
on duty divides his work between the schools and the farms. 
Cow testing, orchard renovation, soil and crop improvement, 
and canning club plans are now under way. Both because of 
the rare public spirit shown by Mr. Bill, and because there are 
not a few other localities in Massachusetts which might profit 
greatly from successful service of this sort, the progress of this 
experiment and its results merit close attention. 

Eight tables are herewith submitted. These contain data 
on State-aided vocational agricultural education for the fiscal 
year ended Nov. 30, 1913, as follows: (1) list of schools and 
their directors; (2) list of departments in selected high schools 
and their agricultural instructors; (3) distribution of benefits, 
shown by the list of towns and cities with pupils attending 
schools and departments named in tables No. 1 and No. 2, and 
by the number of pupils from each city or town; (4) reimburse- 
ment due the several cities and towns on account of tuition of 
nonresident pupils admitted to the schools and departments 
listed in tables No. 1 and No. |2; (5) reimbursement due on 
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account of maintenance of the schools listed in Table No. 1; 
(6) reimbursement due towns on account of salaries paid the 
special agricultural instructors employed in the departments, 
listed in Table No. 2; (7) summary of amounts of reimburse- 
ment due; and (8) examples of the income of vocational agri- 
cultural pupils from farm work. 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to call special attention to 
tables No. 3 and No. 8. It is evident that the establishment of 
new schools and departments, together with the provision for 
admission of nonresident pupils, is resulting in a rapidly widen- 
ing distribution of the benefits of State-aided vocational agri- 
cultural education. It is evident, also, that the training 
offered is appreciated by both pupils and parents. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-six pupils, from 80 towns and cities, are enrolled 
for the school year ending 1914. The educational returns are 
no less striking than are the economic. 

Table No. 1. — List of State-aided vocational agricultural schools. 



School. 


Location. 


Established 
in fiscal 

year ended 
Nov. 30. 


Director. 


Smith's Agricultural School and North- 
ampton School of Industries. 

Independent Agricultural School of 
Bristol County. 

Independent Agricultural School of the 
county of Essex. 


Northampton, . 

Segr^anset (town 

of Dighton). 
Brimfield, . 

Hathome (town of 
Dan vers). 


1908 
1913 
1913 
1913 


Dr. H. N. Loomis. 
G. H. GUbert. 
G. H. Kenney. 
F. A. Smith. 



.Table No. 2. — Ldst of State-aided vocational agricuUural departments in 

selected high schools. 



^ The instruction at Marlborough is in part new, but in part a continuance, at a more convenient 
transportation center, of instruction begtm in February, 1912, at Northborough. 
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Table No. 3. — Disirihviion of benefits of State-aided vocational agricul- 
tural educaliony as shown by tovms and cities with pupils attendirm 
schools or departments. 



HOUS TOWN OR CITY. 



Number 
attending. 



Location of 
school or depart- 
ment attended. 



Chesterr 

Holbrook, 

Holyoke, 

Montgomery, 

New Marlborough, 

Northampton, 

Plainfield, 

Warwick, 

Westhampton, 

Whately, 

Williamsburg, 

Worthington, 

Ameebury, . 

Beverly, 

Boxford, 

Danvers, 

Essex, . 

Georgetown, . 

Gloucester, . 

Haverhill, 

Ipswich, 

Lawrence, 

Lynn, 

Lynnfield, 

Manchester, . 

Marblehead, . 

Methuen, 

Middleton, 

Nahant, 

Newburyport, 

North Andover, 

Peabody, 

Rowley, 

Salem, . 



1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
7 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
6 
7 
3 
1 
3 
4 
6 
3 
1 
1 
7 
1 
12 



Northampton. 



Eases County. 
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Table No. 3. — Distribution of benefits — Concluded. 



HOMB TOWN OB CITT. 



Number 
attending. 



Location of 
school or depart- 
ment attended. 



Buckland, 
Cummington, 
Hawley, 
Plainfield, 
Sutton, . 
Bedford, 
Concord, 
Lincoln, 
South Acton, 
West Acton, . 
Totab (80), 



2 
1 
1 

4 
15 
2 
13 
2 
2 
4 



266 



Ashfield. 



Sutton. 
Concord. 



12 



Table No. 4. — Tuition reimbursement statement of State^ided vocational 
agricyUural schools and departments in selected high schools to and 
including Nov. SO, 1913. • 



Town or city. 



Number 
of pupils. 



Tuition 
paid. 



School or department 
attended. 



Reimburse- 
ment due. > 



Chester, . 
Goshen, 
Holyoke, . 
Medway, . 
Montgomery, 
Natiok, 
Plainfield, 
South Hadley, 
Springfield, 
Warwick, . 
Williamsburg, 
Worthington; 



$172 22 

44 44 

33 33 

72 22 

100 00 

72 22 

200 00 

100 00 

44 44 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 



Northampton, 



$S6 11 
22 22 
16 66 
36 11 
50 00 
36 11 
100 00 
50 00 
22 22 
50 00 
50 00 
50 00 



1 Chapter 471 of the Acts of 1911 provides that towns which have paid tuition on account of 
nonresident pupils admitted to vocational agricultural schools and departments in selected high 
schools with the approval of the Board of Education shall be reimbursed one half the amount 
they have paid. 
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Table No. 


4. — Tuition reimburaement statement — 


Conclud 




Number 
of pupils. 


Tuition 
paid. 


School or department 
attended. 


Rei 
me 


North Middleborough. . 




123 71 


Bristol County. 




Holland, 




32 60 


Brimfield. . 




Sturbridge, 








32 60 


II 






Warren, . 








05 00 


II 






Dana, 








100 00 


Petersham, 






Gardner, . 








46 00 


II 






New Salem, 








100 00 


II 






Amherst, . 








00 00 


Hadley, . 






Berlin, . 








600 


Northborough, 














70 00 


II 






Southborough, 








72 60 


II 






WeBtborough, 








20 00 


II 






Worcester, 








112 66 


" 






Chatham, . 








90 00 


Harwich, . 






Orleans, . 








190 00 


" 








Tniro, 








100 00 


«• 








Buckland, 








62 00 


Ashfield. 








Chmimington , 








26 00 


II 








Hawley, . 








26 00 


" 








Plainfield, 








104 00 


•• 








Bedford, . 








66 00 


Concord, 








Acton, 








196 00 


•• 






Totals (37), 


50 


12,725 64- 


9 


11 



Table No. 5. — "Net maintenance'' reimbursement and general f 
statemerU of the State-<iided vocational agricvUurdl schools l 
table No. ly to and including Nov. 30, 1913. 



Total expenditures for construction, 

Total expenditures for equipment, . 

Total expenditures for maintenance, 

Total expenditures for the year, 



$77,839 85 
11.396 54 
19,403 33 



$10 
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Itemized expenditures for maintenance: — 

(1) Administration: — 

Supervision $2,633 34 

Other items 7,616 39 

Total, $10,249 73 

(2) Instruction: — 

Teachers and helpers (regular), . $6,897 43 
Lecturers and demonstrators 

(special) 25 00 

Other items, 2,086 91 

Total, 9,009 34 

(3) Repairs and replacements: — 

Buildings, $33 81 

Equipment 110 45 

Total, 144 26 

Total expenditures for maintenance, . . $19,403 33 

Itemized sources of income expended for maintenance: — 

(1) Tuition claims for nonresidents, paid or unpaid, $730 00 

(2) Revenue from work and products, . . . 2,265 78 

(3) Gifts, if any 4,855 06 

(4) Other items 46 83 

(5) Net amount spent for maintenance which was 

derived from local taxation, .... 11,505 66 

Total $19,403 33 

Amount due from the State as reimbursement to communities for 
operating expenses of approved schools (one half net amount paid 
by them out of funds derived from local taxation), .... $5,75283 

Amount to be asked for in a special bill by Smith's Agricultural 
School and Northampton School of Industries which complies 
with the requirements of the Board of Education but which receives 
its support mainly from an endowment fund, and hence cannot be 
reimbursed directly under the statute (the amount here given being 
one half the net amount expended for agricultural instruction), ^ . $2,909 93 

Total reimbursement due, . $8,662 76 

1 This school will request reimbursement for other phases of approved vocational education, 
the entire amotmt being $8,582.99. The balance of the reimbursement to be claimed is 
included in the amount elsewhere reported as due on account of approved vocational education 
apart from agriculture. 
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Table No. 8. — State^ided vocaUonal agricuUural educalion; examples 



School ob dkpabt- 

MKNT location. 



Pupil's 
ace. 



Project or projects (title and scope). 



Northampton, 



Petersham, 



Hadley, 



Northborough, 



Harwich, 



North Easton, 



Total for 30 pupils, 



17 
16 
16 
15 
17 
15 
18 
16 
15 
16 

15 
17 
19 
16 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
15 
15 
17 
19 
19 
16 
15 
16 
14 
18 
16 



10 sq. rds. i>otatoes; 18 sq. rds. popcorn; 13 apple trees, . 
Mo a. kitchen garden; 19 R. I. Reds, . . ' . 

Mo a. market gardening, 

22 R. I. Reds; H a. corn, 

H a. garden; 26 Wsrandottes; 75 Barred Rocks; 1 a. corn, . 
13 hens; 71 chicks; 150 young apple trees; H a* muskmelons^ 

H a. garden; 84 hens; 110 chicks, 

Pair O. I. C. Swine; H a. garden 

84 sheep; 24 old apple trees, 

18 fowl; 82 chicks; 4 grade cows; 335 young apple trees; 

c(»ii, potatoes, mangels; H a. peach trees; 1 a. garden 

and orchard. 
15 hens; 5 sq. rds. kitchen garden, 

Small kitchen garden, 

5 Holsteins 

^^0 a. kitchen garden, 

Ml a. kitchen garden; 1 a. com, 

H a. field corn, poultry 

Poultry, 

H a. garden; poultry, 

1 a. com; poultry, 

Poultry. 



16 hens; Ha. com; ^a. beans; H A- potatoes; Me a* garden, 

H &• garden. 
H a. garden; 18 white Wyandottes, 

H a. garden; 145 R. I. Reds; H a. potatoes, 

M a. corn; ^ a. potatoes; 1 a. garden; 30 birds, mixed 

breeds; 150 apple and peach trees. 
45 birds, mixed breeds, 

39 R. I. Reds; garden, 

18 R. I. Reds; garden, 

10 R. I. Reds; garden, 

H a. garden; 1 cow, 

40 hens; H a. garden; 2 cows 



1 Loss of 65 cents on project with apple trees. 
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of the income of pupils from farm work during attendance at tehoi 



Pupil's pbojbct xncom ■. 


Othib pamilt xncomi 

PBOlf FUPXL'e PBOJBGT. 


Cash ob cbbdit bbcbt 

PUPIL PBOlf PABM WOBK 
PBOJBCT PBBIOD. 


Net 
profit. 


Paid 
self for 
labor. 


Total. 


Labor, 
manor 
hone. 


Rent, 
seed, 
etc. 


Total. 


At 

home. 


Away 
from 
home. 


His 

own 

project. 


4 


f 


• 


T 


1 


t 


It 


11 


12 


140 751 


112 06 


652 80 


14 90 


115 80 


$20 20 


$150 00 


- 


$52 80 


43M 


800 


51 66 


- 


100 


100 


- 


$166 60 


51 66 


1100 


427 


16 27 


- 


1 00 


100 


- 


217 00 


16 27 


138 47 


19 30 


167 77 


620 


800 


14 20 


208 00 


726 


167 77 


14107 


63 89 


204 96 


37 23 


550 


42 73 


66 20 


- 


204 96 


146 06 


77 80 


223 85 


34 21 


12 00 


46 21 


148 10 


- 


223 85 


60 16 


46 00 


106 16 


460 


3 15 


766 


84 90 


86 00 


106 15 


61 60 


61 60 


103 10 


580 


16 45 


21 26 


63 80 


1 20 


103 10 


82 63 


11 20 


03 88 


- 


- 


- 


179 80 


060 


03 83 


742 02 


143 43 


867 45 


76 44 


126 45 


201 89 


268 30 


14 40 




36 06 


18 60 


63 66 


1 00 


260 


360 


- 


96 50 




6 74 


450 


10 24 


260 


56 


306 


40 00 


85 66 




600 00 


46 00 


546 00 


45 00 


250 00 


206 00 


129 00 


660 




762 


10 80 


18 42 


160 


200 


360 


200 00 


100 




46 30 


16 10 


6140 


686 


20 00 


26 85 


142 00 


80 00 




100 86« 


16 96 


117 80 


- 


7 50« 


760 


200 00 


500 




271 26« 


- 


271 26 


- 


- 


- 


388 00 


- 


27126 


46 881 


46 00 


90 88 


- 


29 90> 


29 90 


247 00 


65 


90 88 


60 36 


49 26 


118 60 


- 


- 


- 


322 00 


- 


118 60 


16 40 


800 


23 40 


- 


- 


- 


177 00 


40 00 


23 40 


147 86 


26 00 


172 86 


600 


460 


10 60 


96 00 


17 00 


172 86 


22 00 


16 00 


37 00 


- 


60 


60 


44 00 


12 00 


37 00 


48 00 


27 26 


75 25 


- 


200 


200 


92 00 


- 


76 25 


12160 


61 90 


173 40 


860 


16 00 


24 60 


168 00 


30 00 


173 40 


186 60 


692 


192 42 


12 83 


1 15 


13 98 


256 50 


137 60 


192 42 


113 09 


27 90 


14189 


5 00 


14 00 


19 00 


500 


16 00 


141 89 


65 46 


6 00 


60 45 


1 00 


85 


185 


10 00 


160 00 


60 46 


49 11 


10 00 


59 11 


1 00 


1 50 


260 


206 00 


80 


59 11 


22 10 


19 60 


4160 


1 50 


46 00 


46 60 


26 96 


140 00 


41 60 


122 13 


35 46 


167 68 > 


892 


13 00 


21 92 


- 


266 00 


157 68 


$3,423^37 


$875 66 


14.298 93 1 


1270 98 


$597 81 


$868 79 


$3,898 55 


$1,631 65 


$4,298 73 



s Estimate. 
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XV. County Training Schools. 
There are at present 6 county training schools, for the com- 
mitment of habitual truants, absentees and school offenders. 
These schools are located as follows: — 



CotJNTT TRAINING BCHOOUB. 


Location. 


Superintendents. 


Essex 

Hampden, 

Middlesex 

Norfolk, Bristol and Plymouth, . 
Suffolk 1 (Boston Parental), . 
Worcester, 


Lawrence, .... 

Springfield 

North Chelmsford, 

Walpole 

West Roxbury, 

Oakdale 


W. Grant Fanchw. 
Charles E. Butler. 
Rufus E. Corlew. 
James H. Craig. 
George C. Minard. 
Stephen P. Streeter. 



1 Under the law commitments from Chelsea, Revere and Winthrop in Suffolk County must 
be to the training school for the county of Middlesex. 

The counties of Barnstable, Berkshire, Dukes, Franklin, 
Hampshire and Nantucket are exempted by law from maintain- 
ing training schools of their own, but the county commissioners 
of each of these counties are required to assign an established 
training school as a place of commitment for habitual truants, 
absentees and school offenders. The places designated by the 
several commissioners are as follows: — 



County. 


Location of 

assigned training 

school. 




Locatwnof 

assigned training 

school. 


Barnstable, . 
Berkshire, . 
Dukes 


Walpole. 

Springfield. 

Walpole. 


FrankUn, . . . 
Hampshire, . 
Nantucket, . 


North Chehnsford. 
North Chelmsford. 



Table showing the number of pupils attending, admitted and discharged. 





Number 

at 

beginning 

of year. 


Number 

admitted 

during 

the year. 


Number 
discharged 

during 
the year. 


Number 
at close of 
the year. 


During 
enSS- 


Essex, 

Hampden 

Middlesex 

Norfolk, Bristol and Plymouth, 
Suffolk (Boston Parental), 
Worcester, .... 


141 
37 

174 
48 

123 
65 


32 
36 
54 

29 
92 
34 


48 
36 
53 
33 
86 
27 


125 
37 

175 
44 

120 
72 


Dec. 31, 1912 
Oct. 31. 1913 
Dec. 31, 1912 
Nov. 30, 1913 
Jan. 31, 1913 
Oct. 31, 1913 


Totals, ..... 


588 


277 


283 


582 


- 
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XVI. Academies. 

Table ahowing the number, aitendance, amount of tuition, etc., for the school 

year 1912-lS. 



CrnSS AND TOWNS. 


Number of 
academies. 


Number 

of different 

academy 

pupils 
attending 

during 
the year. 


Estimated 

of 

tuition 

paid in 

academies. 


Funds whosb incom ■ 

must bk appbopriatsd 

to acadxmix8. 




Principal. 


Income. 


Andover 


2 


693 


$88,605 56 


11.373.891 83 


144.563 94 


Ashburnham, 








203 


13,537 00 


364.937 00 


9.129 00 


Belmontt 








26 


1.700 00 


12.000 00 


- 


Boston, 










787 


38.962 82 


552.800 00 


44.067 81 


Braintree, 










108 


1,000 00 


325.000 00 


19.000 00 


Brimfield, 










57 


- 


86.835 63 


5.492 51 


Chioopee, 










56 


- 


- 


- 


Concord. 










116 


87.100 00 


506.363 02 


540 00 


Danvers, 










286 


11.106 00 


300.000 00 


7.700 00 


Deerfield, 










- 


- 


53.012 89 


2.069 40 


FaU River. 










356 


- 


- 


- 


Franklin, 










232 


10.786 00 


335.000 00 


7,115 00 


GiU. . 










921 


72.495 00 


721.656 00 


29.219 00 


Groton. 










41 


2,040 00 


100.000 00 


4.400 00 


Hadley. 










- 


- 


110,000 00 


5.000 00 


Harvard, 










41 


- 


100,000 00 


4.000 00 


Hatfield, 










25 


- 


- 


- 


Haverhill, 










133 


- 


- 


- 


Hingham, 










40 


600 00 


25,000 00 


1.000 00 


Lancaster, 










312 


10,068 65 


66,792 23 


2.684 70 


Lenox, 










32 


4,373 68 


- 


- 


Lowell, 










189 


27,000 00 


140.000 00 


5.600 00 


Marion, 










- 


- 


250,000 00 


12.000 00 


Milford, 










371 


- 


- 


- 


Monson, 










37 


5,035 00 


109,633 35 


5.363 36 


New Bedford 


, 








58 


6.000 00 


- 


- 


New Salem, 










- 


- 


11.000 00 


450 00 


Newton, 










268 


66,550 00 


- 


- 


Northamptoi 


I, 








156 


- 


364.000 00 


13.402 90 


Northfield. 










617 


49,244 30 


1,708,441 00 


23.408 00 


Sherbom. 








- 


- 


- 


21,899 50 


1.206 71 


Southborough, 






1 


141 


112.800 00 


- 


- 
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Table showing the number, aitendance, amount qf tuition, etc, — 
Concluded. 



CiTISS AND TOWNS. 


Number of 
academies. 


Number 

of different 

academy 

pupils 

attending 

during 

the year. 


Estunated 
amount 

of 
tuition 
paid in 

academies. 


Funds whose incomb 

must bb appropbiated 

to acadbmibs. 




Principal. 


Income. 


Taunton, .... 

Wellesley 

Wilbraham. .... 


1 
2 

1 
2 


24 
445 

32 
385 


$1,152 00 

11,440 00 
10,300 00 


$29,595 26 

292,677 00 
105,000 00 


$605 27 

65.405 00 
4.500 00 


Totals (36), . 


42 


7,187 


$631,895 01 


$8,067,034 71 


$342,112 60 



XVII. Private Schools. 

Table showing the number, attendance, amount of tuition, etc., for the school 

year 1912-13. 



Cities and towns. 


Number 

of private 

schools. 


Number 

of different 

private 

school 

pupils 

attending 

during 
the year. 


Estimated 
amount 

of tuition 
paid in 
private 
schoob. 


Funds whose income 

MUST BE APPROPBIATBD 
to PBrVATE SCHOOLS. 




Principal. 


Income. 


Adams, .... 


2 


808 


- 


- 


- 


Agawam, 








1 


130 


$600 00 


- 


- 


Amesbury, 








2 


658 


12,000 00 


$60,000 00 


- 


Andover, 








1 


14 


1,596 00 


- 


- 


Attleborough 








2 


300 


- 


- 


- 


Barre, . 








1 


43 


- 


- 


- 


Blandford, 








1 


13 


- 


3,000 00 


- 


Boston. 








84 


26,627 


468,481 99 


5,504.242 19 


$300.946 22 


Brockton, 








2 


1,355 


- 


- 


- 


Brookline, 








2 


660 


14,460 00 


- 


- 


Cambridge, 








14 


4,472 


47.850 00 


- 


- 


Chelsea, 








3 


2,388 


- 


- 


- 


Chicopee, 








4 


1,604 


- 


- 


- 


Clinton, 








2 


604 


-■ 


- 


- 


Concord, 








2 


72 


24,600 00 


40,000 00 


- 


Dedham, 








2 


63 


4,000 00 


- 


- 


Duzbury, 








1 


49 


660 00 


76.000 00 


- 


Easthampton, 






2 


380 


- 


- 


- 


FaU River, . 






18 


6,145 


1,800 00 


14,000 00 


- 
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Table shounng the number, attendance, anwwni o/ tvition, etc. — 
Continued. 





Number 

of Drivate 

schools. 


Number 

of different 

private 

school 

pupils 

attending 
during 

the year. 


amount 
of tuition 
paid in 
private 
schools. 


FuHDs wHosa xNcom 

If 17BT BS APPBOPBXATID 
TO PBIVATB SCHOGLt. 




Principal. 


Income. 


Fnuninghani, 




38 


110,000 00 






Glouoeeter, . 








261 


.1,800 00 


- 


- 


Qroton, 










1«1 


186,850 00 


$700,000 00 


18,000 00 


Hardwick, 










205 


- 


- 


- 


Haverhill. 










1.991 


- 


- 


- 












25 


2,500 00 


- 


- 


Holyoke, 








11 


5,473 


5.160 00 


- 


- 


Hudaon. 










12 


300 00 


- 


- 


Lawrence, 








11 


5,187 


- 


- 


- 


Lee, . 










208 


- 


- 


- 


Leicester, 










53 


- 


85.000 00 


6.000 00 


Leominster, 










708 


- 


80.000 00 


- 


Longmeadow 










80 


- 


- 


- 


LoweU, 








13 


9,648 


2,000 00 


- 


- 


Lynn, . 








12 


8,587 


- 


- 


- 


Maiden, 










2,115 


- 


- 


- 


Marlb<»-ough 










744 


8.600 00 


45.000 00 


- 


Medford, 










41 


8.040 00 


- 


- 


Methuen, 










140 


- 


- 


- 


Milford, 










415 


- 




- 


Millbury, 










40 


8.362 49 


81.000 00 


- 


Montague, 










225 


- 


- 


- 


Natick, 










85 


14.000 00 


65.000 00 


- 


New Bedford, 






11 


4,131 


45.000 00 


- 


- 


Newton, 






11 


1,440 


111.678 00 


- 


- 


North Adams, 








1,268 


- 


- 


- 


Northampton, 








939 


- 


- 


- 


Orleans, 








14 


7,000 00 


6,000 00 


~ 


Pahner, 








257 


- 


- 




Peabody, . 








676 


- 


- 




Pittsfield, . 








738 


- 


- 


- 


Provinoetown, 








20 


- 


- 




Quincy, 








795 


30.000 00 


625,000 00 


14,000 00 


Salem, . 








3,802 


- 


- 


- 
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Table showing the number y attendance, amount of tuition, etc. — 
Concluded. 



Cities and towns. 


Number 

of private 

scnools. 


Number 
of different 
private 
school 
pupils 
attending 

during 
the year. 


amount 
of tuition 
pcudin 
private 
schools. 


Funds whosb income 

IITOT BS APPBOPBIATSD 
TO PBIVATB SCHOOLS. 




Principal. 


Income. 


Shirley 




151 


11,500 00 


$5.000 00 


$400 00 


Somerville, . 








1,970 


- 


__ 


- 


Southbridge, 








1.446 


- 


- 


- 


Spencer, 








480 


- 


- 


- 


Springfield, 






10 


2,405 


- 


- 


- 


Stoughton, . 








502 


- 


- 


- 


Sutton. 








184 


- 


- 


- 


Taunton, 








1,376 


- 


- 


- 


Waltham, . 








1.994 


4,100 00 


82,000 00 


700 00 


Ware, . 








417 


- 


- 


- 


Warren, 








230 


400 00 


22,000 00 


- 


Webster, 








1.552 


- 


- 


- 


Wellesley, . 








58 


- 


- 


- 


West Bridgewater. 








26 


3.975 00 


147,000 00 


6,000 00 


Westfield, . 








377 


- 


- 


- 


Whitman, . 








15 


- 


- 


- 


Winchester, 








17 


2,175 00 


150 00 


- 


Woburn, 








624 


- 


- 


- 


Worcester, . 






10 


4.964 


26,350 00 


49.900 00 


9,700 00 


Totals (72), 


321 


110.670 


$990,828 48 


$7,639,292 19 


$345.746 22 
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SCHOOL RETURNS MADE BY THE SCHOOL COMMITTEES 

OF THE SEVERAL TOWNS AND CITIES IN 

THE COMMONWEALTH 
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EXPLANATION. 



The Abstract of School Returns includes statistics for school enrohnent, 
membership, attendance, teaching force and expenditures for the school 
year, July 1, 1912, to Jime 30, 1913, together with a statement of the ex- 
penditure per pupil in the average membership for the following items: ^ — 



General control: — 
School committee: salaries. 
Other expenses. 
Superintendent's salary. 
Other expenses. 

Instruction: — 
Supervisors: salaries. 
Other expenses. 
Principals. 
Teachers. 
Text-books. 
Stationery, supplies and miscellaneous. 



Operation of school plant: — 
Janitors' service. 
PueL 
Miscellaneous expenses. 

Maintenance of school plant: — 
Repairs, replacement and upkeep. 

Auxiliary agencies: — 
Libraries. 

Promotion of health. 
Transportation. 
Miscellaneous (tuition, etc.). 
Total for support. 



The column following that which gives the total expenditure of each 
town or city for any of the above items states the amoimt expended for 
said item per pupil in the average membership of the public schools. 
This latter column is headed, "Cost per Pupil in the Average Member- 
ship." 

In addition there is given a statement of the cost for support of the 
public schools through local taxation and from other sources, including 
State aid, for the fiscal year of each town and city in the Commonwealth. 

Attention is called to the arrangement and grouping of towns and cities 
in the abstract. 

1. Cities and towns are listed in the order of population. 

2. Three groups are recognized: — 

Cities. 

Towns of more than 5,000 iwpulation. 

Towns of less than 5,000 population. 

3. An alphabetical index list of cities and towns is given on pages iii-vii. 
The number placed before each name corresponds to the rank of the city 
or town in the abstract. By the use of tUs index the statistics of any 
particular city or town can easily be found. 

1 This classifioation is in aooordanoe with the schedule recommended by the United States 
Buieau of Education, and is that used in the form of accounting prepared by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the use of school committees in towns of 5,000 population or less. 
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INDEX LIST OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 



94 Abington. 
174 Acton. 
206 Acushnet. 

43 Adams. 
128 Agawam. 
342 Alford. 

55 Amesbury. 
101 Amherst. 

74 Andover. 

52 Arlington. 
177 Ashbumham. 
277 Ashby. 

271 Ashfield. 
209 Ashland. 

65 Athol. 

37 Attleborough. 
157 Auburn. 
183 Avon. 

145 Ayer. 

112 Barnstable. 
139 Barre. 

272 Beoket. 
240 Bedford. 
181 Belchertown. 
205 BeUingham. 

92 Behnont. 
268 Berkley. 
276 Berlm. 
291 Bemardston. 

29 Beverly. 

146 Billerica. 
90 Blackstone. 

295 Blandford. 
288 Bolton. 
1 Boston. 
153 Bourne. 
338 Boxborough. 



294 Boxford. 
296 Boylston. 

68 Braintree. 
302 Brewster. 

72 Bridgewater. 
281 Brimfield. 

12 Brockton. 
167 Brookfield. 

34 Brookline. 

214 Buckland. 
304 Burlington. 

5 Cambridge. 
109 Canton. 
309 Carlisle. 
210 Carver. 
267 Charlemont. 
182- Charlton. 

215 Chatham. 
103 Chehnsford. 

21 Chelsea. 
217 ChesWre. 
230 Chester. 
311 Chesterfield. 

24 Chicopee. 
339 Chihnark. 
243 Clarksburg. 

41 Clinton. 
150 Cohasset. 
201 Cokain. 

81 Concord. 
241 Conway. 
301 Cummington. 

126 Dalton. 
292 Dana. 
58 Danvers. 
114 Dartmouth. 



[ 
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1. 


170 Groton. 


d. 


162 Groveland. 


I. 


185 Hadley. 


{. 


310 Halifax. 




197 Hamilton. 




299 Hampden. 




318 Hancock. 


ble. 


160 Hanover. 


y- 


194 Hanson. 




127 Hardwick. 


idgewater. 


263 Harvard. 


Q. 


176 Harwich. 


apton. 


186 Hatfield. 


mgmeadow. 


14 Haverhill. 




324 Hawley. 


►wn. 


335 Heath. 


nt. 


104 Bingham. 




254 Hmsdale. 




143 Holbrook. 




172 Holden. 


. 


351 Holland. 




147 Holliston. 


en. 


11 Holyoke. 


rer. 


169 Hopedale. 


th. 


155 Hopkinton. 


rg. 


260 Hubbardston. 




79 Hudson. 


mgh. 


179 HuU. 


;ham. 


220 Huntington. 


LI* 


87 Ipswich. 


r. 


156 Kingston. 


ad. 




own. 


250 TAkeville. 




154 Lancaster. 


ter. 


273 Lanesborough 




9 Lawrence. 


[. 


120 Lee. 


,, 


133 Leicester. 




137 Lenox. 


le. 


36 Leominster. 


»arrington. 


293 Leverett. 


M. 


106 Lexington. 


ich. 


333 Leyden. 
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SCHOOL RETURNS. 



247 Lincoln. 
242 Littleton. 
257 Longmeadow. 

4 Lowell. 
105 Ludlow. 
228 Lunenburg. 

7 Lynn. 
275 Lynnfield. 

13 Maiden. 
149 Manchester. 

98 Mansfield. 

73 Marblehead. 
223 Marion. 

33 Marlborough. 
202 Marshfield. 
343 Mashpee. 
239 Mattapoisett. 

82 Maynard. 
129 Medfield. 

26 Medford. 
148 Medway. 

30 Melrose. 
278 Mendon. 
168 Merrimac. 

50 Methuen. 

67 Middleborough. 
334 Middlefield. 
251 Middleton. 

42 Milford. 
Ill MiUbury. 
227 Millis. 

71 Milton. 
345 Monroe. 
110 Monson. 

78 Montague. 
331 Monterey. 
347 Montgomery. 

352 Mount Washington. 

24^ Nahant. 
138 Nantucket. 
56 Natick. 
102 Needham. 

353 New Ashford. 
6 New Bedford. 



319 New Braintree. 
219 Newbury. 

32 Newburyport. 
252 New Marlborough. 
300 New Salem. 

16 Newton. 
270 Norfolk. 

27 North Adams. 

28 Northampton. 
93 North Andover. 

57 North Attleborough. 
204 Northborough. 

62 Northbridge. 
136 North Brookfield. 
212 Northfield. 
261 North Reading. 
151 Norton. 
226 NorweU. 

70 Norwood. 

258 Oak Bluffs. 
308 Oakham. 

97 Orange. 

259 Orleans. 
315 Otis. 
132 Oxford. 

64 Pahner. 
326 Paxton. 

39 Peabody. 
317 Pelham. 
234 Pembroke. 
140 PeppereU. 
346 Peru. 
290 Petersham. 
323 Phillipston. 

22 Pittsfield. 
328 Plamfield. 
229 PlainviUe. 

48 Plymouth. 
307 Plympton. 
337 Prescott. 
284 Princeton. 
115 Provincetown. 

20 Qumcy. 
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262 Sunderland. 




135 Sutton. 




84 Swampscott. 




187 Swansea. 




18 Taunton. 




123 Templeton. 




124 Tewksbury. 




244 Tisbury. 




348 Tolland. 




248 Topsfield. 




196 Townsend. 




297 Truro. 




283 Tyi^borough. 




332 Tyringham. 




180 Upton. 


• 


113 Uxbridge. 




51 Wakefield. 




336 Wales. 




108 Walpole. 




23 Waltham. 




63 Ware. 




121 Wareham. 




119 Warren. 




316 Warwick. 




341 Washington. 


y. 


46 Watertown. 


y. 


166 Wayland. 




49 Webster. 




96 Wellesley. 


ton. 


264 Wellfleet. 


ugh. 


314 WendeU. 


?e. 


266 Wenham. 


iley. 


95 Westborough. 




237 West Boylston. 




164 West Bridgewater 


I. 


235 West Brookfield. 




38 Westfield. 


5e. 


142 Westford. 




325 Westhampton. 


L. 


233 Westminster. 




221 West Newbury. 


5. 


178 Weston. 




141 Westport. 
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61 West Springfield. 


89 


236 West Stockbridge. 


59 


322 West Tisbury. 


329 


238 Westwood. 


54 


45 Weymouth. 


31 


282 Whately. 


2 


75 Whitman. 


305 


159 Wilbraham. 


1^00 


175 Williamsburg. 




125 Williamstown. 


225 


193 Wilmington. 
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SOHOOL CSNBXIB DaTI 




CITIES. 


1 

1 


1 


i 


Sbpt. 1, 1912. 




as 

l1 


II 






Jo 


1 


•8 

1 


"^i 


iii 






(X, 


> 


^ 


55 


Jz; 


1 


Boston, ^ 


686,092 > 


$1,481,822,917 


2,175 


126,178 


86.446 


2 


WorceBter, 


145.986 


153,068,968 


512 


23,232 


16,667 


3 


Fall River. 


119.295 


97,886.062 


346 


21,390 


16,942 


4 


LoweU, . 


106.294 


84.694,648 


284 


14,750 


10,874 


5 


Cambridge, 


104,839 


115,947,300 


324 


17,071 


11,943 


6 


New Bedford, . 


96,652 


101,562.334 


304 


16.905 


12,512 


7 


Lsnrn, 


89.336 


81,529,354 


260 


13.273 


9,377 


8 


Springfield, . 


88.926 


149,530.350 


352 


14.637 


10,251 


9 


Lawrence, 


85,892 


76.449.814 


212 


13,954 


10,121 


10 


SomerviUe, 


77,236 


69.632.540 


246 


12,470 


9,836 


11 


Holyoke, 


57,730 


67.530.906 


181 


10,842 


8,967 


12 


Brockton, 


56,878 


49.572.372 


231 


8.408 


6,219 


13 


Maiden, . 


44.404 


40,381.696 


152 


7.936 


6.629 


14 


Haverhill, 


44,115 


36.506.470 


160 


7,907 


5,929 


16 


Salem. . 


43.697 


36.641.100 


123 


7.635 


6,378 


16 


Newton, . 


39.806 


79.363.446 


162 


7,026 


6,021 


17 


Fitohburg, 


37.826 


33,232,619 


106 


7,071 


5.028 


18 


Taunton, 


34.259 


24,036,979 


124 


5.410 


4,225 


19 


Everett, . 


33.484 


29,687,800 


141 


6.274 


4,456 


20 


Quinoy, . 


32.642 


35.401,020 


127 


8,648 


6,990 


21 


Chelaea, . 


32.452 


28,100,160 


141 


6,962 


6,023 


22 


Pittefield, 


32,121 


33.983,565 


140 


5,809 


4,139 


23 




27,834 


29.050,788 


71 


4,181 


2.873 


24 


Chicopee, 


26.401 


16,230.480 


100 


4,667 


3.568 


26 


Gloucester, 


24.398 


24,839,067 


113 


4,426 


3.228 


26 


Medford, 


23.150 


26,934,760 


100 


4.177 


3.088 


27 


North Adams, . 


22,019 


16,083.088 


79 


4.504 


8.176 


28 


Northampton, . 


19.431 


16,310,765 


76 


3,193 


2.284 


29 


Beverly, . 


18,650 


39,005,340 


89 


3,387 


2.400 


30 


Mehrose, . 


16,716 


17,422,800 


63 


2.876 


2.144 


31 


Wobum, . 


16,308 


11,650,266 


60 


8,248 


2,565 


32 


Newburjrport, . 


14,949 


12,836,482 


44 


2,174 


1.693 


33 


Marlborough, . 
Totals, . 


14,579 


10,696.649 


44 


2,626 


1,846 




2,311,396 


$3,116,610,774 


7.622 


402,146 


290,817 



1 Includes Hyde Park; town annexed to Boston Jan. 1, 1912. 
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School MnamfBip. Anvniiifoi and Gkiduation Data 


FOB rsm School Ybae. 




HI 


1^ 


It 




'3 

4 
aj 


9^ 

n 


'a 

•8 


i 


1 


1 




«ii 


III 


III 


11^ 

git* 


11 


II 


11 


. 


^ 


^ 


.% 


^ 


< 


is 


-5 


A< 


S5 


116.506 


2,000 


13,267 


64.163 


103,078 


. 


94,630 


92 


6.833 


24,031 


6 


2.388 


16.888 


21.204 


- 


19,466 


92 


1.102 


16,603 


221 


1,143 


11.637 


14.692 


- 


18,669 


92 


420 


12,988 


604 


1.240 


8.240 


11.188 


- 


10.164 


91 


609 


16,672 


734 


1,631 


10.661 


16.268 


- 


14.106 


93 


788 


13,718 


36 


919 


10.000 


11,873 


- 


11.210 


94 


392 


12.248 


- 


1.436 


8.668 


11,454 


- 


10,722 


94 


640 


17,492 


1.323 


2.136 


9.634 


14,664 


- 


13.648 


93 


767 


10.786 


5 


678 


7,280 


8,707 


- 


8.181 


94 


438 


12,866 


7 


1.762 


8,220 


11,866 


- 


11.173 


94 


691 


7,359 


391 


703 


4.694 


6,602 


. 


6,176 


94 


348 


9,780 


- 


1,361 


6,219 


9,497 


- 


9,066 


94 


629 


7,460 


- 


1.136 


4,844 


6,688 


- 


6,211 


93 


319 


7,132 


142 


806 


4.640 


6,369 


- 


6,871 


94 


306 


6,436 


203 


610 


3,067 


4,963 


- 


4,697 


94 


284 


7.369 


178 


1,201 


6,674 


6,860 


- 


6,326 


92 


466 


4,636 


30 


666 


2,908 


4.246 


- 


3.968 


93 


328 


6.014 


- 


464 


3,388 


4.664 


- 


4.464 


96 


182 


6.719 


> 


879 


4.673 


6.368 


- 


6.047 


96 


396 


6.383 


- 


692 


4.942 


6.910 


- 


6.609 


93 


472 


6,760 


_ 


662 


4,778 


6.321 


. 


6.780 


91 


382 


6.740 


148 


627 


3,489 


6.630 


- 


6,222 


93 


292 


3^8 


108 


487 


1.831 


3.016 




2,818 


93 


163 


3.921 


119 


281 


2,696 


3.614 




3.241 


92 


109 


4.789 


66 


744 


2,960 


4.601 


- 


4.380 


97 


266 


4.878 


_ 


741 


3,066 


4.673 


_ 


4.286 


94 


290 


3.476 


191 


366 


2,160 


3.072 


- 


2,793 


91 


128 


2.864 


67 


286 


1,863 


2,669 


- 


2,491 


94 


106 


3,916 


28 


626 


2.363 


8.718 


- 


3,486 


94 


271 


2313 


- 


680 


1,661 


2.649 


- 


2.606 


96 


214 


2,940 


24 


406 


1,810 


2.749 


- 


2,690 


94 


181 


2.066 


. 


397 


1.172 


1.922 


- 


1,810 


94 


122 


2.089 


- 


280 


1,279 


1.888 


- 


1,773 


94 


200 


370.704 


6,630 


41,266 


229.898 


332.214 


- 


£308,163 


93 


18.801 
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TuLOBWaB, 


If 

hi 






NUMBBBOr 


MUlCBBBOr 


II 






nUOHBBS HIQUnOBD 


TBACHBRS WHO 






BT THB 


HiLYB QR/LDUATBD 


8 




CITIES. 


PUBUC 8CB00U. 


ntOM COLLBOB. 


i|l 








1 


1 






i 


J 


k 


r 


lii 






s 


^ 


S 


s . 


S 


< 


1 


Boston, .... 


445 


2,608 


162 


315 


2,157 


^-6 


2 


Woroeeter, 


87 


654 


17 


110 


560 


10 


3 


FaU River, . . 


32 


501 


14 


30 


108 


9-12 


4 


LoweU. .... 


36 


344 


17 


25 


125 


9-6 


5 




57 


416 


31 


66 


259 


9-11 


6 


New Bedford. . 


25 


382 


12 


16 


280 


9-12 


7 


Lynn 


27 


304 


10 


38 


147 


9-16 


8 


Springfield. 


61 


471 


38 


75 


294 


9-5 


9 


Lawrence, 


20 


285 


6 


28 


147 


9-6 


10 


SomerviUe. 


40 


309 


12 


47 


142 


9-8 


11 


Holyoke 


23 


228 


11 


35 


180 


9-14 


12 


Brockton. 


25 


274 


3 


37 


185 


9-17 


13 


Maiden 


20 


185 


8 


25 


110 


9^ 


14 


Haverhill, 


16 


207 


- 


28 


91 


9-7 


15 


Salem, .... 


16 


143 


27 


21 


104 


9-7 


16 


Newton, .... 


39 


228 


10 


48 


170 


9-6 


17 


Fitchburg, 


20 


120 


2 


24 


48 


9-7 


18 


Taunton, .... 


14 


152 


1 


13 


89 


9-6 


10 


Everett 


15 


190 


•1 


17 


88 


9-7 


20 


Quincy» .... 


18 


159 


3 


20 


94 


9-3 


21 


Chelaea, .... 


9 


167 


4 


16 


82 


9 


22 


Pittsfield. 


17 


187 


3 


29 


66 


9-11 


23 


Waltham, 


13 


95 


5 


16 


66 


9-« 


24 


Chicopee, 


5 


119 


- 


10 


88 


9-14 


25 


Gloucester, 


8 


132 


1 


13 


23 


9-12 


26 


Medford 


19 


121 


5 


20 


54 


9-8 


27 


North Adams, . 


13 


105 


2 


15 


57 


9-10 


28 


Northampton, . 


7 


91 


9 


12 


43 


9-11 


29 


Beverly, .... 


8 


123 


1 


21 


80 


9-10 


30 


Melrose 


11 


78 


6 


27 


37 


9-3 


31 


Wobum 


8 


66 


2 


8 


23 


9-3 


32 


Newburyport, . 


7 


56 


- 


16 


3 


9-7 


33 


Marlborough, . 
Totals, 


7 


62 


1 


6 


21 


9-6 




1.168 


9,562 


424 


1,226 


6,021 


9-« 
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HlOH SCBOOIA. 




i 






1 


ifUicBiB or 






ji 




irnifBiB or 




mniBiB or 


§ 


•a 




rums. 


TO rsM 


fBUDUATM. 


1 


-§ 


1 






rBMBMAM OLUS. 






1 


1 














•8 


•8 














to 




1 














1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


16 


9-5 


608 


7.080 


7.918 


2.638 


2.964 


847 


1.069 




10 


126 


1.647 


1.783 


617 


623 


145 


177 




9-14 


37 


471 


668 


196 


170 


68 


108 




9-10 


41 


696 


704 


206 


224 


97 


144 




9-11 


91 


1,232 


1.188 


406 


308 


106 


147 




9-14 


30 


378 


467 


163 


190 


30 


66 




9-15 


63 


648 


740 


261 


242 


92 


124 




9-9 


98 


1,064 


1,185 


362 


388 


111 


162 




10 


32 


489 


417 


213 


171 


71 


63 




9 


69 


866 


1.002 


294 


381 


124 


172 




9-14 


33 


399 


463 


178 


189 


49 


60 




9-17 


64 


708 


674 


324 


273 


71 


99 




9-6 


40 


514 


610 


186 


167 


78 


46 




9-7 


31 


378 


410 


136 


129 


69 


66 




9-1 


26 


340 


379 


149 


138 


44 


61 




9-7 


63 


723 


838 


211 


233 


108 


142 




9-7 


34 


411 


486 


168 


168 


60 


83 




9-18 


17 


202 


243 


68 


74 


26 


41 




9-9 


31 


366 


629 


166 


212 


44 


74 




9-10 


30 


449 


429 


196 


166 


61 


64 




9-3 


22 


261 


280 


107 


97 


27 


67 




9-11 


32 


833 


419 


161 


188 


28 


42 




9-7 


20 


256 


322 


100 


124 


29 


46 




9-14 


14 


131 


151 


48 


62 


20 


19 




9-12 


19 


222 


316 


73 


126 


31 


37 




9-4 


27 


376 


461 


146 


180 


46 


62 




9-16 


19 


202 


278 


74 


94 


21 


46 




9-14 


14 


116 


193 


44 


66 


12 


36 




9-11 


27 


351 


416 


117 


104 


29 


40 




9-3 


27 


370 


432 


140 


165 


40 


44 




9-9 


12 


204 


219 


73 


61 


29 


38 




9-11 


16 


211 


246 


67 


65 


38 


54 




9-12 


14 


221 


238 


69 


68 


19 


16 


58 


9-10 


1.696 


22,101 


24.982 


8.196 


8.739 


2.639 


3.480 
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EzpBNsnruKM worn Button or Pubuo Sgboou fob Scbool FnoiL Tbab mDnra Jvm 80, 1913~Con. 



sunmimmMHca or mhooia km 
■Mroacmmr or LAW. 


surasniOBs. 




4| 




^1 




H 




H 




.ag 


u 


.at 






.a 


u 


.al 




11 


1 


1 






1| 


I 


li 


1 


|8 


1 

1 


4 


1 


1^ 


1 

1 


^1 
1^ 


$0,666 66 


$0 00 


$51,654 73 


$0 50 


$01,534 00 


$0 80 


$0,781 83 


$0 00 


16.800 68 


77 


035 00 


04 


10.000 00 


47 


15 00 


- 


8.056 45 


61 


1.164 33 


08 


6.012 50 


41 


55 05 


- 


10.140 56 


01 


834 60 


07 


5.915 35 


53 


. 


- 


13313 00 


00 


515 42 


03 


4,700 00 


81 


20 27 


- 


8.500 14 


72 


862 47 


07 


18.040 00 


1 17 


40 00 


« 


6.713 78 


50 


406 07 


04 


4.041 88 


43 


- 


- 


10.380 00 


71 


4.654 50 


82 


0.538 50 


65 


» 


- 


3.500 00 


40 


3.600 00 


41 


14.823 75 


1 70 


- 


- 


4.804 33 


40 


1.352 87 


11 


5.181 25 


44 


- 


- 


6.433 73 


08 


72 94 


01 


6.320 00 


06 


- 


- 


3.250 00 


34 


3.703 00 


40 


4.800 00 


51 


- 


- 


3.700 07 


57 


760 20 


11 


4.000 00 


60 


- 


- 


4.740 06 


75 


808 01 


14 


5.000 00 


93 


- 


-. 


4,320 00 


87 


84 08 


02 


2.400 00 


48 


- 


- 


6.200 00 


01 


416 45 


06 


11.020 00 


1 61 


. 


- 


4.420 17 


1 04 


87 39 


02 


8.255 83 


77 


— 


- 


3.233 30 


60 


511 87 


11 


2.450 00 


53 


- 


- 


2.600 00 


41 


1.048 75 


16 


4.150 00 


65 


- 


- 


2,700 00 


46 


1,464 23 


25 


3,035 00 


67 


- 


- 


2.700 00 


43 


300 00 


05 


4.405 00 


70 


. 


. 


2.800 00 


50 


1.500 55 


27 


4.757 80 


85 


225 00 


04 


3,100 00 


1 03 


113 22 


04 


8.531 50 


1 17 


62 00 


02 


2.012 50 


83 


965 22 


27 


2.010 00 


57 


- 


- 


2.300 00 


51 


1.078 37 


24 


- 


- 


- 


- 


3.050 00 


86 


236 64 


05 


4.747 50 


1 04 


. 


- 


2,083 20 


68 


2,234 37 


73 


- 


- 


- 


- 


2,400 06 


94 


438 04 


16 


3.100 00 


1 17 


- 


— 


3,713 10 


1 00 


132 14 


04 


7.078 75 


2 15 


159 42 


04 


2,700 00 


1 02 


600 81 


26 


8,471 67 


1 31 


- 


- 


2.600 00 


95 


33 22 


01 


- 


. 


- 


- 


1.800 00 


94 


708 00 


36 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1.741 63 


92 


800 00 


42 


800 00 


42 


430 76 


23 


$160,581 20 


$0 51 


$84.348 07 


$0 25 


$249,629 37 


$0 75 


$10,700 23 


$0 03 
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EzpnfDmmit fob Sdppoit or Pubuo Scboou iob 
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f 




1 




CITIBS. 


• 


.a 




.a 






£ 


3^ 


H 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 


Boaton. 

Woroester. 

FaU River. .... 

LoweU 

Cambridce 


$287,778 48 
80.724 00 
91.785 00 
28,550 63 
42.653 01 


$2 79 
3 81 
6 25 
2 55 
2 80 


$3,511,982 10 
573,157 70 
291.953 94 
253.161 15 
386,458 99 


$34 07 
27 03 
19 87 

22 63 

23 52 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


N©wB«iford 

Lynn, 

Springfield 

Lftwrenoe, 

SomerviUe, .... 


42,951 50 
26,477 50 
35.416 13 
33.988 17 
39,243 70 


3 62 
2 22 

2 43 

3 91 
3 31 


265,758 29 
247.147 13 
451,597 15 
203,912 68 
268,799 50 


22 38 

21 57 
31 01 

23 42 

22 75 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Holyoke 

Brockton, 

Maiden. 

Haverhill, 

Salem 


26.388 94 
36.523 50 
22.786 77 
14.595 30 
24,425 18 


3 85 
8 74 

3 41 
2 29 

4 93 


179.849 93 
202,633 73 
148,990 10 
147,065 62 
96,000 29 


27 29 

21 32 

22 28 

23 09 
19 38 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Newton 

Fitchburg 

Taunton 

Everett, 

Quinoy. 


25.364 00 
11,993 50 
24.543 26 
18.615 00 
15.486 00 


3 71 
2 82 
5 27 
2 90. 
2 62 


209.214 36 
108,336 24 
86,410 65 
129.693 79 
118,778 21 


30 54 
26 51 
18 57 
20 35 
20 10 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Chelsea 

Pittefield. 

Waltham. 

Chicopee, 

Gloucester, .... 


12,875 00 
16,118 00 
6,432 00 
10,028 41 
18,328 00 


2 04 
2 86 
2 13 
2 85 
4 07 


122.091 26 

120,466 60 

80,915 12 

64,734 94 

68,977 50 


19 31 
21 39 
26 82 
18 42 
15 32 


26 
27 
28 
29 
80 


Medford. 

North Adams, . . 
Northampton, .... 

Beverly, 

Melrose. 


10,416 00 
8,262 00 
6,820 00 
9,767 00 
9.800 00 


2 28 
2 69 
2 19 

2 63 

3 70 


97,910 28 
66,918 78 
62,387 10 
88.025 11 
56.694 92 


2141 
21 78 
19 70 
23 67 
21 36 


31 
32 
33 


Wobum, 

Marlborough 

Totals, 


13,088 62 

10,068 67 

5,600 00 


4 76 

5 24 
2 91 


40.912 10 
33,997 81 
39,271 51 


14 88 
17 60 
20 79 




$1,063,683 27 


$3 29 


$8,813392 28 


$26 54 
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EzPUVDirUBM FOB SuFPOBT OF PUBLTO SCBOOU FOB SCBOOL FUGili TbAB BNDINa JUMB 80, 1918 ^COB. 





f 


1 

R 


[ 




I 




1 




.a 


1 


.a 




.a 




.9 




M 


i 


1| 


' 




If 




It 


1 


4 


11 


&• 






i.^ 




4 


H 


i^ 


1^ 


3 




i-» 


1 


t • 


1^ 


$81,833 01 

26,174 68 

11,979 23 

7,415 22 

8,624 27 


$0 79 

1 19 

83 

66 

66 


$129,665 24 

22,609 06 

14,267 36 

5,712 98 

13318 37 


$1 24 

1 06 

97 

51 

90 


$298,796 49 
63.167 60 
63,992 16 
56.069 05 
48.206 47 


$2 89 

2 98 

3 68 

4 92 
3 16 


$126,429 96 
36,626 67 
18.789 40 
26,986 83 
17,792 14 


$1 22 
1 68 

1 28 

2 41 
1 17 


9.837 63 

12,881 13 

14,677 rt 

4,094 62 

9,318 60 


83 

1 12 

1 00 

47- 

79 


12,618 61 
12,193 85 
41.884 11 
6.682 23 
13.293 06 


1 06 

1 06 

2 87 
76 

1 12 


36.238 60 
31.947 95 
47.609 69 
22.083 12 
28.599 09 


2 97 

2 79 

3 26 
2 63 
2 41 


19.606 26 
19,733 78 
30.846 12 
14.493 98 
16,056 27 


1 64 

1 72 

2 12 
1 66 
1 35 


3,362 67 
18.778 56 
6,540 30 
6,747 87 
6.526 27 


51 
198 

98 
1 06 
1 12 


10,389 67 

7,881 96 
3,930 71 
3,089 20 


1 68 

1 18 
62 
62 


22,293 00 
21,546 48 
15.813 19 
18,164 24 
16,359 48 


3 38 
2 27 
2 36 

2 85 

3 30 


14.566 77 
21.340 94 
17.384 81 
12.280 16 
10.017 42 


2 21 
2 26 
2 60 

1 93 

2 02 


5.114 94 
4,142 88 
5,791 98 
6,154 50 
5.552 67 


75 

98 

1 24 

97 

94 


8,437 96 
6,046 64 
3,127 79 
8,326 03 
6,449 62 


1 23 
1 42 
67 
1 31 
1 09 


19,542 56 
10,116 06 
11,220 43 
16,106 53 
11.413 40 


2 86 
2 38 
2 41 
2 53 
1 93 


13,260 29 
12.100 75 
10.484 16 
10,666 91 
8,930 60 


1 94 

2 85 
2 26 
1 66 
1 61 


7,677 54 
6,198 25 
2,598 16 
1,884 07 
2,568 70 


1 21 

1 10 

86 

63 

57 


4.348 64 
6,681 70 
4,729 87 
3,198 64 
4,712 81 


69 
1 19 
1 67 

91 
1 05 


18,764 72 
13,900 32 
8,173 09 
8,493 42 
12,514 00 


2 97 

2 47 
2 71 
2 42 
2 78 


7,187 84 
17,266 81 

7,336 66 
11,051 03 

8,186 81 


1 14 
3 06 

2 43 

3 16 

1 82 


4,676 62 
2,506 37 
2,202 83 
8,476 08 
3.911 62 


1 00 
81 
83 

2 28 
1 48 


4,387 1*4 
2,591 12 
1.746 22 
6,416 06 
2,994 17 


96 

84 

65 

1 46 

1 13 


10.634 00 
7,477 49 
7,855 34 
9,363 71 
8,103 26 


2 33 
2 43 
2 96 

2 52 

3 06 


8.834 69 
9,713 62 
6,750 83 
6,666 30 
6,219 12 


1 93 
3 16 

2 54 

1 79 

2 36 


967 58 
2,701 83 


35 
1 43 


1,627 16 

6,011 23 

884 60 


69 
2 61 

47 


5,691 30 
4,067 28 
3.991 88 


2 03 
2 11 
2 11 


7.689 91 
3,666 11 
3,843 89 


2 76 

1 85 

2 03 


$299,608 34 


$0 90 


$378,461 57 


$1 14 


$966,070 09 


$2 94 


$560,260 63 


$1 72 
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ExmroiruBBS roa Suppost or Pubuc Schoou fob School 
Fiscal Ybae niDiira Jura 30, 1913. 




•8 


[ 


1 


f 




f 




CITIES. 


1 


.9 


. 


.9 

It 




.9 






; ** 


2^ 


1^ 


1 


1 


¥ 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 


Boston, . 
Worcester. 
FaU River, 
LoweU. . 
Cftmbridce, 


$56,714 77 

13.505 67 

1.680 95 

3.078 61 

5,810 00 


$0 65 
64 
11 
28 

58 


$271,825 52 

25,347 98 

27.849 64 

2.614 08 

16.507 18 


$2 64 

1 20 

1 90 

22 

1 08 


$896 08 


$0 04 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


New Bedford. . 
Ljmn, 

Springfield. . 
Lawrence, 
Somenrille, 


7.613 08 
1,923 03 

16,513 94 
4.149 35 

10.721 92 


64 
17 
1 13 
48 
96 


16,834 37 
10.596 60 
24,921 57 
14,274 86 
19.341 35 


1 33 
93 
1 71 
1 64 
1 63 


- 


- 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Holyoke, . 
Brockton, 
Maiden. . 
HaverhiU, 
Salem, . 


6.901 81 
6.352 94 
2.539 64 

1,467 35 


1 05 
67 
38 

30 


10,970 26 

15.222 06 

13,631 00 

7.188 28 

6,842 13 


1 66 

1 60 

2 04 
1 13 
1 38 


- 


- 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Newton, . 
Fitchburg, 
Taunton, 
Everett, . 
Quincy, . 


2,303 75 
1,240 36 
1,071 19 
3,723 84 
1,384 64 


34 
29 
23 
58 
23 


22.037 14 
344 25 

7.456 68 
11.567 97 

5,940 61 


3 22 
08 
1 60 
1 81 
1 01 


138 16 


03 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Chelsea, . 
Pittsfield. 
Waltham, 
Chicopee, 
Gloucester, 


2,856 65 
587 75 
3,403 98 
2,866 58 
3,430 37 


40 
10 
1 13 
82 
76 


8.092 58 

6.492 23 
6.561 30 
9,811 21 


1 28 

2 15 

1 87 

2 18 


72 00 


- 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Medford, 
North Adams, . 
Northampton. . 
Beverly. . 
Melrose, . 


2.248 95 
1.145 19 
479 33 
3,211 12 
1.069 01 


49 
37 
18 
86 
40 


5.178 36 
3.874 35 
2,649 05 
7,798 78 
4.213 50 


1 13 
1 26 

1 00 

2 10 
1 59 


- 


- 


31 
32 
33 


Wobum, . 
Newburyport. . 
Marlborough. . 

Totals, . 


607 99 
1.382 95 


22 
73 


2,604 18 
3.008 63 


95 
1 60 


— 


— 




$171,986 71 


$0 52 


$690,497 60 


$1 78 


$1,106 24 


- 
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E XMlWI TUmS FOB SUPPOBT OF PXTBIIO SCBOOIA FOB SCBOOL Fn04L TlAB BNDINO JUNB 'i 





f 




1 


1 


f 


'Pi 


? 


J 


j 


.9 


1 


.a 


g.S B. 


1 


1 


1 


r 


; 


? 


1 


948.874 53 


so 47 


$432 60 


. 


$174,602 43 


$1 69 


$6,315,068 3 


4.068 74 


19 


697 00 


so 03 


4.634 99 


22 


887,360 8 


1,633 00 


11 


480 00 


03 


1,812 00 


12 


536,926 2 


3.468 55 


31 


120 25 


01 


6,671 73 


60 


410,147 2 


- 


- 


373 00 


02 


4.039 58 


26 


674.227 3 


2.396 00 


20 


940 00 


08 


3,599 68 


30 


445.222 


2,200 00 


19 


425 00 


04 


2.934 99 


26 


388,653 6 


4.575 84 


31 


1.295 00 


09 


7.594 74 


52 


706,664 1 


2.200 00 


25 


- 


- 


4.616 11 


62 


334,076 


1.500 00 


13 


- 


- 


1.226 86 


10 


422.892 8 


1.215 50 


18 


1.071 10 


16 


1.982 67 


30 


296,072 1 


1.520 00 


16 


- 


- 


- 


- 


334.660 2 


761 62 


11 


- 


- 


418 97 


06 


248.467 4 


- 


- 


3.267 50 


51 


9,682 81* 


1 52 


234.470 4 


660 00 


13 


725 00 


15 


744 48 


15 


175.208 9 


3.556 00 


62 


2,295 00 


34 


867 24 


13 


334.526 8 


2.078 09 


40 


2.162 25 


51 


286 66 


07 


168,240 9 


800 00 


17 


1.991 35 


43 


1,373 84 


30 


162.105 a 


1.400 02 


21 


- 


- 


1,451 06 


23 


218.019 g 


600 00 


10 


1.295 00 


22 


809 71 


14 


186,185 2 


1,500 00 


24 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


193,399 2 


1.553 60 


28 


2,056 00 


37 


1,804 86 


32 


196.866 e 


1,301 25 


43 


1,565 00 


62 


1,641 59 


54 


132.438 e 


1,212 15 


34 


3,602 10 


1 00 


878 66 


25 


121.301 a 


1.093 00 


24 


3,734 00 


83 


- 


- 


138.025 7 


200 00 


04 


_ 


_ 


777 79 


17 


166.224 7 


1.000 00 


33 


1,167 50 


38 


1,962 75 


64 


111.798 2 


853 62 


32 


1,106 21 


42 


1,657 66 


62 


90.767 I 


400 00 


11 


3,624 74 


97 


810 25 


22 


159,911 S 


- 


- 


620 75 


23 


1.562 11 


59 


103.172 7 


205 00 


07 


_ 


_ 


482 17 


17 


77,525 4 


- 


> 


284 00 


14 


- 


- 


59.483 ] 


309 25 


16 


2.673 23 


1 42 


- 


- 


67,340 ] 


$93,126 46 


SO 28 


$37,802 58 


SO 11 


$240,718 38 


$0 72 


$13,987,331 ; 
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CITIES. 



ExraNDrrusM fob Outlat for School Fiboal 
YSAR KNDmo JUNB 30, 1913. 



t 

I 



10 Somerville, 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



27 
28 
20 
90 

31 
32 
33 



Boston, . 
Worcester, 
Fall River, 
LoweU, . 
Cambridge, 

New Bedford, 
Lsnm, . 
Springfield, 
Lawrence, 



Holyoke, 
Brockton, 
Maiden, 
Haverhill, 
Salem, . 

Newton, 

Fitchburg, 

Taunton, 

Everett, 

Quinoy, 

Chelsea, 

Pittsfield, 

Waltham, 

Chicopee, 

Gloucester, 

Medford, 
North Adams, 
Northampton, 
Beverly, 
Melrose, 

Wobum, 

Newburyport, 

Marlborough, 

Totals, . 



$840,044 35 

53,926 99 

129,943 82 

34,867 35 

196,900 76 
60,276 90 

207,606 62 
23,270 28 
33,646 72 

10,807 68 
53.538 56 

1,503 39 
26,323 36 

793 12 

12,744 61 

4,145 46 

23,228 23 

60,811 21 

17,323 18 

482 50 

52.475 53 

4,500 00 



12,252 00 

19,568 75 

110,577 51 



721 23 
8.815 98 
4,979 00 



$80,440 95 
4,565 57 



4,784 33 

60,949 48 

5,261 58 

11,483 72 

1.219 55 

5,260 00 
3,431 05 

250 00 
341 60 

31,599 10 

772 82 

333 10 

4,196 82 

4,090 13 

6,109 27 

1,707 61 

1,942 16 

787 34 



160 00 
11,636 59 

165 48 
997 25 



$920,485 30 

58,492 56 

129,943 82 

39.651 68 

257,850 24 
65,538 48 

219,090 34 
23,270 28 
34366 27 

16,067 68 
56,960 61 

1,753 39 
26,664 96 

32,392 22 
13,517 43 
4.478 56 
27,425 05 
64,901 34 

23,432 45 

2,190 11 

54,417 69 

5,287 34 



12,412 00 

19,668 75 

122,214 10 



886 71 
8,815 98 
5,976 25 



$2,006,075 09 



$242,485 50 



$2,248,560 59 
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EXPBNDITURBS FOR SUPPOKT OF 
PUBUC SCHOOLB FOR LA8T 

Prrcrdino Citt Fiscal Ybar. 



i&^ 



$5,113,411 34 
832.416 27 
499,759 59 
394.558 22 
547,441 69 

424.103 46 
386,201 21 
676.143 40 
309.713 24 
416,682 39 

290.571 23 
284.282 42 
241,841 27 
221,772 16 
166.709 031 

341.625 37 
153,212 79 
151,095 34 
208,984 48 
185,839 14 

174,496 84 
178.152 16 
112,123 20 
109,452 89 
138,480 50 

150,452 46 
107,305 70 
89,449 14 
157,093 73 
100,848 23 

72,159 47 
61,642 17 
65,882 77 



$10,981 87 
5.438 44 
9.987 68 

24.735 85 

1,768 37 
1.258 98 



625 63 

894 50 
4.371 92 
1.304 40 
2.477 96 



3.303 50 
875 50 

3,083 19 
446 21 
346 07 



1.898 00 

72 50 

143 89 

1.050 50 

575 00 
1.659 68 
1,883 04 



1,561 59 
2,542 86 
1,253 03 



$1,110,470 80 

207,582 96 

59,144 08 

56.508 58 

131.049 97 

55.611 79 
87.847 05 
173.485 55 
42.909 73 
94.225 97 

57.003 13 
74.257 55 
60.176 38 
50.946 99 
41.977 00 

100.969 64 
46,996 46 
23,925 89 
43,647 77 
37.909 76 

12,966 03 
39.656 84 
38.044 21 
21,087 47 
26,129 46 

35,328 00 
23,604 04 
17,160 73 
41.961 53 
36.621 68 

16.503 76 
13.298 15 
18.637 59 



$1,625 00 
2.500 00 



627 11 



1,421 58 
711 67 



250 00 



1,200 00 
475 00 



$13,363,903 30 



$84,540 16 



$2,897,646 54 



$8,810 36 



For eleven months only, due to change in city fiscal year. 
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a 






School Cimsos Dltl 




TOWNS. 


J 

1 


1 

1 


: 


S»T. 1. 1912. 




^1 

u 


II 








Sc> 


1 

9 


•8 


'88 


ll» 








\ 


1 


lit 






A< 


{5 


55 


55 


iz: 


34 


Brookline. 


27,792 


$111,053,000 


101 


3.878 


2.748 


35 


Raven, . 


18,219 


19,800,260 


99 


4.208 


2.864 


36 


Leominster. 


17.580 


13.182.680 


55 


3.301 


2,481 


37 


Attleborouch, . 


16,215 


19.538,265 


62 


2,794 


2.278 


38 


WeMfield. 


16.044 


10.822,614 


60. 


2,959 


2.005 


39 


Peabody, 


15,721 


12.572.650 


56 


2.665 


2.138 


40 


Gardner, 


14.699 


10.014,080 


43 


2,496 


1.955 


41 


Clinton, . 


13,075 


9.081,084 


46 


2,847 


1,766 


42 


Milford, . 


13,055 


9.886.558 


49 


2,529 


1.786 


43 


Adams, . 


13,026 


6.447.584 


41 


2.480 


1,763 


44 




12,948 


14.374.990 


56 


2,107 


1,508 


45 


Weymouth, 


12,895 


9.957,156 


56 


2,099 


1,567 


46 


Watertown, . 


12,875 


16,055.265 


46 


2,216 


1.569 


47 


Southbridse, . 


12.592 


7,103.033 


25 


2,290 


1.662 


48 


Plymouth. 


12,141 


12.217.082 


55 


2.194 


1.515 


49 


Webster, 


11.509 


8.705.890 


23 


2.422 


1.901 


50 


Methuen, 


11.448 


7,986,595 


54 


2,654 


1.842 


51 


Wakefield. 


11.404 


10,930,658 


52 


1,990 


1,383 


52 


ArUngton. 


11.187 


13,980,649 


53 


2,277 


1.705 


53 


Greenfield. 


10,427 


10.810.835 


51 


1.763 


1.230 


54 


Winthrop, 


10,132 


14.761.520 


39 


1,828 


1,434 


65 


Ameebury, 


9.894 


6.537.680 


20 


1.442 


1,007 


56 


Natick, . 


9.866 


8,697,675 


37 


1,608 


1,136 


57 


North Attleborough.. 


9,562 


9,163,844 


39 


1,515 


1.137 


58 


Danvers, 


9.407 


6,981,550 


88 


1.436 


1.019 


59 


Winchester. . 


9,309 


15,166,425 


39 


1.753 


1.084 


60 


Dedham, 


9,284 


14,165.685 


48 


1.798 


1.262 


61 


West Springfield, 


9,224 


8.289.638 


52 


1.841 


1.323 


62 


Northbridge, . 


8.807 


5,215.755 


40 


1.702 


1.409 


63 


Ware, 


8,774 


4,883.490 


30 


1,685 


968 


64 


Palmer, . 


8,610 


4,835,190 


36 


1.533 


1,276 


65 


Athol, . 


8.536 


5,542.480 


35 


1,557 


1.112 


66 


Easthampton. . 


8,524 


6.424,918 


27 


1.411 


1.262 


67 


Middleborough. 


8.214 


4.849,792 


34 


1.356 


950 


68 


Braintree, 


8.066 


7.908.477 


44 


1.618 


1.148 


69 


Saugus, . 


8,047 


6.343.006 


43 


1.703 


1.223 


70 


Norwood, 


8,014 


14.644,020 


41 


1.577 


1,266 


71 


MUton, . 


7,924 


27,359,789 


39 


1.260 


1,046 


72 


Bridgewater, . 


7,688 


3,618,159 


29 


829 


646 


73 


Marblehead. . 


7,338 


10,198,916 


28 


1.155 


864 


74 


Andover. 


7,301 


7,207.765 


33 


1.288 


901 


75 


Whitman, 


7.292 


5,538.426 


29 


1,200 


829 


76 


Stoneham. 


7,090 


5,260,880 


27 


1.121 


772 


77 


Rockland. 


6,928 


4.827.630 


26 


1.097 


765 


78 


Montague, 


6.866 


4.455.221 


33 


1.180 


863 
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School Mimbbiwhtp, Atzuidaiicb and Graduahon Data 


FOB THB School Tbab. 


HI 


?1| 


111 


%i 


'a 

•8 


li 


•a 

•8 . 


1 


1 






H 


;^ 


1 


\t 


nh 


III 


III 


113 


n 


III 


ii 


1 


% 


% 


& 


% 


i 


s 


^ 


s 


4.470 


378 


530 


2.457 


3.345 




3.087 


92 


264 


4,535 


- 


437 


3,037 


4.281 


- 


3.965 


93 


209 


2,501 


12 


229 


1.556 


2.285 


- 


2,116 


93 


133 


2,618 


25 


229 


1,849 


2.407 


~ 


2,295 


95 


121 


2,831 


103 


303 


1.836 


2.641 


- 


2,447 


92 


119 


2,434 


7 


304 


1597 


2.233 


„ 


2.117 


94 


122 


1,958 


- 


269 


1,376 


1.871 


. 


1.756 
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504 06 


60 


1.110 85 


1 32 


2,324 17 


2 76 


1.571 47 


1 86 


1,868 56 


86 


1,616 80 


75 


4,193 82 


1 94 


4,556 58 


2 11 


1,143 86 


1 33 


1,611 02 


1 88 


3.298 65 


3 85 


2.401 07 


2 80 


2,517 38 


1 17 


2.622 87 


1 22 


4.559 10 


2 13 


5,324 05 


2 48 


2,315 68 


1 07 


2.075 38 


96 


4.394 90 


2 02 


4,848 43 


2 23 


2,465 03 


1 05 


3.228 54 


1 38 


5.436 16 


2 33 


3,363 00 


1 44 


1,080 39 


58 


1.341 00 


72 


4.084 29 


2 20 


7,577 32 


4 08 


3,161 85 


1 58 


3.571 95 


1 79 


5,607 50 


2 81 


2,691 75 


1 35 


883 62 


1 13 


1,763 65 


2 26 


2.747 50 


3 52 


1,866 79 


2 39 


2,055 12 


1 13 


3.252 43 


1 80 


3.490 00 


1 93 


3,312 20 


1 83 


1,452 83 


98 


1,741 07 


1 18 


3.728 64 


2 51 


2,929 84 


1 98 


1,326 58 


85 


1.033 09 


66 


4.846 61 


3 10 


2.402 56 


1 64 


1,255 88 


73 


3.617 70 


2 10 


5,161 16 


2 99 


4.353 30 


2 62 


2,297 02 


1 22 


2.228 80 


1 18 


4.384 70 


2 32 


2,424 79 


1 28 


2.189 70 


1 10 


1.504 54 


75 


3.815 11 


1 92 


4,392 61 


2 20 


1,490 55 


92 


780 00 


48 


3.313 90 


2 05 


4,372 01 


2 70 


1,072 48 


91 


2.012 99 


1 71 


3.442 00 


2 93 


2,495 89 


2 12 


928 38 


65 


1.685 60 


1 18 


2.415 26 


1 68 


3,100 61 


2 16 


1,122 37 


80 


1,949 49 


1 40 


3.194 22 


2 29 


4,705 20 


3 37 


1,029 33 


91 


1,802 14 


1 59 


2.511 68 


2 22 


4.631 81 


4 10 


1.034 31 


74 


1,384 20 


99 


2.363 50 


1 69 


2.437 54 


1 75 


1,747 82 


1 12 


1.925 26 


1 23 


4.609 00 


2 95 


2,596 76 


1 66 


1,754 64 


1 00 


2,272 30 


1 30 


4,159 50 


2 37 


6,670 41 


3 81 


1,930 52 


1 13 


2,217 14 


1 30 


3,759 54 


2 20 


3,401 87 


1 99 


2,000 94 


1 48 


3,610 01 


2 67 


8,124 56 


6^00 


4.822 70 


3 66 


1.326 28 


1 39 


805 91 


84 


1,458 63 


1 53 


1,168 88 


1 23 


1,205 40 


99 


1.514 30 


1 24 


2,267 08 


1 85 


1,770 90 


1 46 


1,464 72 


1 24 


1,520 25 


1 28 


2,224 40 


1 88 


2,399 46 


2 02 


1,225 19 


94 


1,295 47 


1 00 


3.253 31 


2 50 


2,006 96 


1 54 


1,002 25 


94 


1.427 98 


1 34 


2,736 58 


2 58 


3,319 74 


3 13 


841 46 


74 


1,143 36 


1 00 


3,252 43 


2 85 


2.149 00 


1 88 


972 13 


88 


1,220 49 


1 10 


2,207 59 


1 99 


3,348 66 


3 02 
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3 
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34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


BrookBne, 
Reven. . 

Attleborough, . 
WestSeld. 


$3,835 71 

2.366 45 

804 44 

1312 50 

2.204 64 


$1 15 
55 
35 
54 
83 


$20,910 67 
4,801 81 
1,023 56 
3.095 85 
3.689 93 


$6 25 

1 12 

45 

1 54 

1 40 


$30 50 
64 00 

55 55 


$0 01 
03 

02 


39 
40 
41 
43 
43 


Peabody. 
Gardner, 
Clinton. . 
Milford. . 
Adanu. . 


1.469 19 
337 44 
996 76 

1.054 23 
598 99 


66 
18 
59 
52 
35 


5,191 80 
9,424 75 
3,892 41 
1,150 42 
1.410 98 


2 33 

5 04 

2 30 

57 

82 


- 




44 

45 
45 
47 

48 


Framingham, . 
Weymouth. 
Watertown, . 
Southbridge. . 
Plymouth. 


1.023 88 
439 80 

1,043 84 
580 07 
639 83 


44 

19 
57 
69 
30 


3.656 54 
3.171 24 
1.654 41 
740 42 
5.869 29 


1 56 

1 40 
91 
88 

2 72 


24 07 


03 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Webster. 

Methuen, 

Wakeeeld. 

Arlington. 

Greenfield. 


466 69 

276 63 

615 03 

1,308 76 

1.170 22 


55 
13 
28 
56 
63 


861 12 
2,644 11 
2,917 14 
3,169 44 
2.847 67 


1 01 
1 23 
1 34 
1 36 
1 53 


- 


~ 


54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


Winthrop. 

Amesbury. 

Natick. . 

North Attleborough. . 

Danvers. 


1.254 02 
628 51 
349 16 
786 36 

2.622 91 


63 
80 
19 
63 
1 68 


1.543 62 
1,909 63 
2.091 11 
3,062 69 
1,115 10 


77 
2 45 
1 16 
207 

71 


- 


- 


59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


Winchester. 

Dedham, 

West Springfield. . 

Northbridge. . 

Ware, . 


626 57 
449 55 
439 11 
1.596 26 
446 72 


36 
24 
22 
99 

38 


6,407 22 
3.015 96 
3,220 97 
3.089 10 
804 41 


3 71 
1 60 
1 61 
1 91 
68 


12 74 
132 60 
39 70 


01 
07 
02 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


Palmer. . 
Athol. . 

Braintree, 


551 35 
840 06 
336 17 
125 45 
581 10 


38 
60 
30 
09 
37 


998 62 

543 62 

1.075 12 

1.073 61 

2.664 23 


69 
39 
95 
77 
1 71 


36 00 


02 


60 
70 
71 
72 
73 


Saugus. . 
Norwood. 
Milton. . 
Bridgewater. . 
Marblehead. . 


530 34 

689 81 

1.691 33 

752 74 


30 

40 

1 25 

79 


1,685 39 
1.659 31 
6,215 03 
623 38 
1,054 13 


96 
97 
4 59 
65 
86 


19 87 
4 85 


01 


74 
75 
76 
77 
78 


Andover, 

Whitman, 

Stoneham, 

Rockland, 

Montague, 


651 79 
315 48 
1,387 07 
529 38 
906 10 


55 
24 
1 32 
46 
82 


2,982 19 
1,542 75 
1,673 13 
1,332 41 
1,054 06 


2 52 
1 19 
1 58 
1 17 
95 


21 39 
300 

22 75 


02 
02 
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•si^i 
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1 


.s 




.a 


1 


.9 

la. 


s" 


.9 


•s 


M 


■g 


si 


1 


If 


1 1 




r 


1 


1^ 


£ 


r 


1 


I 


1 ^ 


$1,970 41 


$0 59 


$3,008 00 


$0 90 


$2,081 71 


$0 62 


$260,839 66 


$80 66 


394 60 


09 


174 70 


04 


2.115 38 


49 


125.567 85 


29 33 


600 00 


26 


1,962 25 


86 


60 00 


03 


84.674 23 


37 06 


354 50 


15 


3,631 50 


1 61 


723 42 


30 


87.279 09 


36 26 


500 00 


19 


3.118 04 


1 18 


345 00 


18 


89.424 10 


33 87 


1.310 95 


59 


1.601 56 


67 


1.819 81 


81 


81,655 39 


36 57 


360 25 


20 


1.772 75 


95 


1.102 61 


68 


68,109 29 


86 43 


800 00 


47 


- 


- 


. 


. 


67.894 08 


40 08 


403 15 


57 


1,782 71 


89 


331 59 


16 


56.516 52 


28 09 


500 00 


29 


273 05 


16 


426 44 


25 


60.421 63 


29 16 


666 00 


28 


3.132 27 


1 34 


71 24 


03 


76,942 42 


32 60 


281 50 


12 


2,765 00 


1 22 


153 74 


07 


65.253 00 


28 71 


978 83 


54 


10 00 


01 


961 65 


53 


76.484 70 


41 93 


250 00 


30 


1,306 00 


1 55 


118 88 


14 


29.532 61 


35 03 


422 92 


20 


936 94 


43 


449 72 


21 


66,552 63 


30 79 


250 00 


29 


276 00 


32 


1.146 29 


1 34 


35.972 60 


42 02 


250 00 


12 


1,400 00 


65 


423 00 


20 


62.871 64 


29 34 


200 00 


09 


- 


- 


- 


- 


73.710 36 


33 95 


980 88 


42 


- 


- 


683 29 


25 


84.174 97 


36 08 


464 00 


25 


2,268 64 


1 22 


530 66 


29 


65.636 17 


36 34 


200 00 


10 


600 00 


25 


1.607 63 


76 


71.440 82 


35 79 


342 81 


44 


1,287 60 


1 65 


429 99 


56 


33.174 10 


42 47 


200 00 


11 


1,177 26 


65 


239 98 


13 


67.809 37 


31 94 


166 00 


11 


348 60 


24 


507 47 


34 


61.836 74 


35 02 


- 


- 


750 00 


48 


- 


- 


48.765 59 


31 24 


1,032 72 


60 


594 00 


34 


351 69 


20 


75.594 73 


43 82 


1.151 34 


61 


671 27 


36 


962 44 


51 


71.369 15 


37 89 


312 10 


. 16 


700 00 


35 


299 82 


15 


55.044 84 


27 58 


300 00 


19 


812 72 


50 


156 60 


10 


44,966 00 


27 81 


580 00 


49 


1.069 30 


91 


146 60 


12 


36.467 30 


31 04 


200 00 


14 


1,961 00 


1 37 


992 42 


.69 


39,831 00 


27 78 


304 72 


?! 


2,635 90 


1 89 


1.359 64 


97 


4^,690 52 


30 58 


158 00 


2.259 15 


2 00 


361 68 


32 


38,426 90 


34 00 


300 00 


21 


2,176 90 


1 66 


766 14 


55 


42,206 15 


30 17 


- 


- 


2,105 00 


1 35 


1.833 32 


1 17 


64.311 99 


34 82 


251 50 


14 


562 00 


32 


518 83 


30 


51.422 11 


29 33 


900 21 


53 


1.125 00 


66 


2.647 90 


1 65 


69.907 76 


35 10 


788 70 


58 


1.870 00 


1 38 


- 1.150 48 


85 


92.139 46 


68 10 


100 00 


11 


2.126 60 


2 23 


867 61 


91 


32,315 60 


33 95 


695 00 


67 


157 00 


13 


671 80 


47 


32.235 21 


26 40 


190 00 


16 


2.177 64 


1 84 


900 28 


76 


46.430 27 


39 18 


205 25 


16 


- 


- 


471 81 


36 


38.275 78 


29 47 


92 00 


09 


360 40 


34 


1.804 06 


1 70 


39.911 42 


37 58 


3 00 


- 


5 60 


01 


289 87 


25 


35.686 69 


31 30 


234 00 


21 


3.636 02 


3 28 


406 00 


36 


39,675 67 


35 78 
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34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


Brookline, 

Revere, 

Leominster, 

AtUeborough. .... 
Westfield 


$7,042 96 

812 78 

117.571 12 


$4,973 81 
1.221 39 

103 00 
1,061 61 

500 00 


$4,973 81 

8,264 35 

915 78 

118,632 73 

500 00 


39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Peabody 

Qardner, 

Clinton. 

Milford 

Adams. 


28,986 46 

3,057 69 
291 35 


1,141 66 

12 70 

501 04 

297 60 

99 88 


30,128 12 

12 70 

501 04 

3,355 29 

391 23 


44 
45 
46 
47 

48 


Weymouth, 

Watertown, 

Southbridge 

Plymouth, 


1,400 00 

23,852 71 

896 42 

14,131 54 


- 


1.400 00 

23.852 71 

896 42 

14,131 54 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Webster, 

Methuen, 

Wakefield 

Arlington, 

Greenfield 


764 66 
277 58 


1,042 28 
222 11 

600 17 


1,806 94 
222 11 
277 58 
500 17 


54 
55 
56 
57 

58 


Winthrop 

Amesbury, 

Natick 

North Attleborough, 

Danvers, 


17.142 80 


847 53 
845 20 


17.990 33 
845 20 


59 
60 
61 
62 
63 


Winchester, 

Dedham 

West Springfield 

Northbridge, 

Ware, 


6,528 24 
39,899 40 

3,020 35 


182 58 

576 70 

2,334 78 

215 49 


182 58 

7.104 94 

42.234 18 

3.235 84 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 


Palmer, 

Athol, ...... 

Easthampton, .... 

Middleborough 

Braintree, 


15 00 
18,447 53 
25,969 69 

10,076 34 


506 07 
4,114 74 
2,453 24 

7,197 73 


521 07 
22,562 27 
28,422 93 

17,274 07 


69 
70 
71 
72 
73 


Saugus, 

Norwood 

Milton 

Bridgewater 

Marblehead, 


745 36 
49,000 00 


1.038 11 
134 28 

3,100 00 


1.038 11 
879 64 

• 52,100 00 


74 
75 
7j6 

77 
78 


Andover, 

Whitman 

Stoneham, 

Rockland 

Montague, ..... 


38,150 30 
619 45 


322 47 

366 83 
501 52 


322 47 
38.150 30 

986 28 
501 52 
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$255,380 73 

110,512 67 

70.750 20 

83.402 31 

75,132 04 


$127 00 

665 00 

1,162 23 

0.034 78 


$52,635 50 
22,564 25 
20.076 81 
13,785 80 
27,874 86 


$888 17 


"" 


"" 


77,770 64 
55,464 00 
66,700 07 
50,000 00 
52,380 25 


703 26 

1,206 62 
768 05 


17,003 80 
15,544 60 
11.452 00 
11,138 47 
0,161 20 


150 00 
20 00 


- 


- 


74,536 00 
63,385 53 
70,770 00 
30,206 12 
64,447 35 


1,124 44 
160 00 

150 00 


10,261 37 
14.414 23 
18.065 61 
6,775 06 
10,707 00 


400 00 


- 


- 


32,350 33 
48,500 52 
67,356 65 
81.850 70 
60.742 18 


813 40 
1,186 50 
1,000 25 
1,432 80 


11,205 27 
0,246 SO 
17,681 02 
21,315 80 
12,074 02 


300 00 


' - 


- 


68,405 12 
33,081 68 
50,871 63 
50,825 80 
44,064 78 


171 33 
765 16 

"■ 

1,050 00 


20,461 52 
10,331 00 
13,734 10 
10,204 36 
12,048 01 


- 


- 


- 


71,000 00 
66,742 50 
50,000 00 
44,551 00 
36,630 56 


1,685 01 

3,314 71 

2.814 30 

28 00 

470 00 


23,523 72 

14,587 70 

11.188 57 

7,226 43 

7.010 83 


- 


- 


- 


41.026 50 
37.371 35 
31,415 80 
36.625 54 
55.010 08 


1,660 77 

1,833 48 

1.877 14 

653 00 


0.820 36 
0,565 70 
8,536 82 
10,024 65 
10.022 00 


1,400 00 


- 


- 


45,540 26 
56,657 37 
80,684 41 
27,846 35 
35,100 50 


164 75 
306 05 

1.243 66 


10,158 74 

10.314 70 

20,767 24 

8,858 04 

8,208 25 


00 00 
6,100 00 


- 


- 


42,200 83 
37,700 00 
38,601 41 
34,378 30 
38,103 87 


3,757 45 

1,455 80 

206 00 

508 00 

728 68 


0,320 02 
8,220 22 
11,144 15 
10.583 35 
0,077 45 


100 00 


- 


- 
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1 

1 


1 
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Sbpt. 1, 1912. 
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9*8 

1 








1 


•8 


"88 


•8| 






1? 


1 


1 


ih 


III 






CU, 


> 


* 


»5 


52! 


79 


Hudson, . 


6,748 


$4,046,570 


21 


1,043 


736 


80 


Spenoer, . 


6,740 


3.647.945 


22 


1,081 


769 


81 


Concord. 


6.421 


8,430.670 


23 


991 


695 


82 


Masniard, 


6.390 


4.080.102 


23 


832 


584 


83 


Stoughton, 


6,316 


3.893,380 


23 


1.089 


885 


84 


Swampsoottt * 


6.204 


12,387,906 


27 


946 


66& 


85 


Great Harrington, . 


5,926 


6,342,110 


33 


828 


596 


86 


Reading, 


5,818 


6,546,867 


25 


1.048 


745 


87 


Ipswich, . 


5,777 


5,737,792 


21 


701 


581 


88 


Grafton, . 


5.705 


2,920.540 


21 


884 


637 


89 


Winchendbn, . 


5.678 


4,209,430 


29 


1.057 


862 


90 


Blackstone, 


5.648 


2,370,725 


26 


1,242 


994 


91 


Franklin, 


5.641 


4,433.500 


27 


1.055 


705 


92 


Belmont, 


5.642 


7,639.455 


27 


1.066 


711 


93 


North Andover, 


5,529 


5.529,521 


28 


947 


699 


94 


Abington, 


5.455 


3.402,628 


19 


820 


592 


95 


Westborough, . 


5,446 


3,232,686 


15 


605 


600 


96 


WeUesley, 


5.413 


17,129,156 


28 


763 


531 


97 


Orange, . 


5,282 


4,132.360 


24 


832 


582 


98 


Mansfield. 


5,183 


4,180.446 


24 


867 


620 


99 


Easton, . 


5.139 


6.020.358 


26 


887 


627 


100 


Fairhaven, 


5,122 


3,887.090 


20 


1,003 


701 


101 


Amherst, 


5,112 


4.425,882 


20 


829 


616 


102 


Needham, 


5,026 


7,316,185 


31 


966 


771 


103 


Totals, . 


5,010 


4,384,005 


30 


994 


694 




637.815 


$687,625,968 


2.582 


111,518 


81,468 
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1,047 

754 

1,264 

1.044 

975 

1.278 
1.194 
1,359 

842 
874 

1,099 
1.064 
1,135 
1,152 
1.031 

1.030 
719 
999 
970 

1.008 

1.094 
951 
989 

1,073 
942 



III 



128 
79 

263 
40 

140 

180 
147 
206 
105 
71 

95 

69 

210 

150 

68 

171 
114 
170 
175 
130 

159 
160 
179 
141 
72 



709 
490 
670 
709 
631 

726 
784 
922 
624 



834 
824 
751 
769 
712 

604 
448 
588 
622 
650 

701 
571 
622 
197 
651 



1.006 
657 

1,127 
976 
905 

1.163 

1,117 

1,162 

809 

802 

994 
1,005 
1,081 
1,040 

958 

978 
665 
955 
907 
942 

1,001 
859 
897 

1,021 
874 



946 
611 
1,063 
888 
852 

1.092 

1,060 

1,111 

779 

756 

929 
952 
1.006 
962 
896 

941 
626 
892 
848 



955 
815 
835 
968 
821 



94 



95 
08 



95 
95 
96 
96 
95 

93 
94 
94 
92 
94 
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$44,841 72 


$0 44 


$3,705,802 60 


$36 01 
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79 
80 
81 
82 



84 
85 
86 
87 



90 
91 
92 
93 

94 
95 
96 
97 



99 
100 
101 
102 
103 



Hudson, 

Spenoer, 

Concord, 

Maynard, 

Stou^ton, 

Swampeoott, . 
Great Barrington, 
Reading, 
Ipswich, 
Grafton, 

Wlnchendon. . 
Blackstone, . 
Franklin. 
Belmont, 
North Andover, 



Abington, 

Westborough, 

Wellesley. 

Orange, 

Mansfield, 

Easton, . 

Fairhaven, 

Amherst, 

Needham, 

Chelmsford, 

Totals, 



$71 47 
7,000 00 



53.015 56 



576 51 
924 67 



1,175 00 

150 88 

1,994 70 



676 00 
400 44 



1,443 00 
295 50 



$154 91 

1,114 11 
13 72 



413 90 
384 75 



11 19 



983 00 
1,124 33 



155 00 
1,214 47 

474 30 

2,599 86 
241 66 

131 45 



$154 91 
71 47 

8,114 11 
13 72 



53,429 46 
384 75 
576 51 
935 86 



2,158 00 
1.275 21 
1,994 70 



831 00 
1,214 47 

874 74 

2,599 86 
241 66 

1,574 45 
295 50 



$476,423 46 



$45,431 17 



$521,854 63 
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I 



$29,117 48 
24,480 21 
46,612 33 
28.605 93 
23,620 00 

42.033 10 
34,160 73 
35.423 49 
25.252 10 
24,516 71 

27,908 18 
17,750 00 
33,153 19 

35.972 67 
32,567 41 

25,489 15 
19,460 86 
62,321 76 
29.971 57 
33,219 80 

30,809 60 

19.973 82 
24,047 42 
39,597 77 
30,150 99 



$868 93 

483 07 

8,144 13 

291 05 



1.237 17 
2,578 89 

1.238 79 
937 60 

8,921 10 

611 65 

675 42 

123 00 

25 00 

944 50 
173 36 



78 60 

4,188 34 

23,021 47 

1,424 28 

393 00 



$8,747 14 
4.888 00 

23.663 21 
6,900 24 
4,751 64 

12.321 56 
7,356 69 

14,232 07 
4.926 28 
6,817 09 

8,756 60 
2,676 00 
8,080 06 
10,404 57 
6,269 76 

11,960 42 
6,350 32 

16,114 04 
8,496 86 
9,681 03 

15,307 79 
23,126 09 

8,063 75 
11,103 81 

6.134 98 



$10 00 



$185 00 



100 00 



$1,145 06 



$8,449,644 24 



$102,476 85 



$888,148 63 



$9,743 17 $1,145 06 
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'■ill 

Ui 

m 



^1 

III 



51 



Ill 



Pi 

111 

II! 



927 
852 
092 
974 
1.120 

709 
709 
842 
840 
1.040 

807 
910 
867 
502 
870 



656 
824 
660 
704 

280 
807 
768 
461 
602 



636 
686 
592 
665 

703 
428 
401 
686 
530 

520 
521 
450 
494 
553 

578 
504 
571 
545 
560 



6 


146 


555 


877 


. 


812 


3 


49 


625 


711 


. 


660 


- 


162 


597 


920 


- 


868 


6 


59 


711 


916 


- 


842 


41 


107 


715 


1,019 


" 


937 




113 


417 


600 


„ 


664 


- 


81 


479 


641 


4 


600 


- 


48 


664 


792 


. 


760 


. 


116 


647 


777 


- 


719 


6 


83 


684 


932 


- 


862 




36 


637 


730 


14 


681 


- 


24 


696 


806 


. 


761 


- 


85 


664 


760 


- 


721 


7 


11 


355 


433 


25 


393 


9 


68 


606 


795 




778 


_ 


94 


426 


663 


^ 


634 


24 


97 


407 


666 


- 


613 


1 


84 


549 


723 


- 


647 


- 


90 


435 


610 


- 


666 


1 


67 


492 


639 


- 


589 


_ 


8 


224 


261 


64 


230 


1 


113 


519 


727 


. 


679 


- 


101 


469 


707 


- 


664 


- 


78 


257 


427 


- 


409 


- 


14 


626 


650 


44 


499 


» 


46 


171 


258 


_ 


242 


- 


5 


454 


591 


52 


547 


2 


60 


434 


646 


- 


606 


- 


46 


434 


564 


- 


526 


- 


39 


492 


618 


- 


581 


16 


98 


420 


626 


_ 


588 


1 


16 


337 


376 


12 


346 


- 


90 


231 


367 


- 


347 


10 


80 


453 


611 


- 


567 


8 


59 


332 


486 


- 


460 


^ 


60 


360 


472 


_ 


448 


- 


85 


341 


467 


- 


436 


- 


25 


372 


416 


- 


380 


7 


34 


356 


467 


-. 


425 


- 


39 


413 


499 


- 


460 


11 


31 


410 


617 


„ 


482 


6 


80 


318 


468 


. 


426 


- 


46 


417 


481 


- 


441 


- 


82 


332 


474 


- 


433 


9 


65 


363 


489 


- 


446 



93 



96 
92 



93 
94 
96 
93 
92 

92 
93 
94 
91 
98 

96 
90 
90 
93 
92 



93 
92 
96 
92 

94 
93 
94 
95 
94 

94 
92 
94 
91 
94 

96 



92 

04 
91 
92 
91 
91 



67 
19 
62 
39 
66 

60 
30 
55 
46 
10 



44 
64 
11 
40 

81 
36 
25 
40 
36 

24 
20 
26 
36 
27 

10 
41 
34 
24 
40 




14 
21 
36 



36 
11 
26 
32 

21 
35 
31 
26 
16 
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HioH Schools. 
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9 


•g 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 


1 
















•8 














1 


! 


!z: 


1 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 




9-12 


8 


97 


102 


40 


24 


7 


18 




9-7 


3 


17 


29 


3 


11 


6 


4 




9-6 


10 


102 


116 


42 


41 


9 


16 




9-16 




24 


64 


9 


21 


6 


9 




9-16 




69 


98 


29 


42 


4 


13 




9-16 




64 


87 


26 


27 


7 


16 


XI 


8-8 




84 


46 


9 


26 


4 


6 




9-14 




47 


62 


18 


20 


7 


12 




9-18 




60 


68 


14 


21 


4 


13 




9-17 




60 


62 


21 


20 


2 


13 




9-16 




16 


26 


18 


16 


8 


8 




9-16 




49 


49 


16 


18 


6 


10 




9-8 




74 


88 


42 


28 


7 


22 




9-12 




6 


10 


5 


6 


2 


1 




9-16 




28 


62 


13 


19 


2 


11 




9-W 




66 


83 


18 


24 


6 


18 




10 




42 


65 


18 


16 


7 


10 




9-7 




44 


46 


12 


10 


5 


6 




9-16 




35 


47 


10 


10 


2 


11 




9-19 




41 


62 


12 


8 


8 


3 




9-6 




71 


89 


21 


24 


12 


11 




9-16 




43 


69 


20 


24 


8 


9 




9-18 




38 


52 


13 


21 


6 


10 




- 


- 


- 


- 


6 


6 


8 


7 




9-13 


8 


18 


80 


8 


9 


- 


6 




9-7 




33 


47 


13 


19 


6 


6 




9-12 




29 


46 


14 


12 


3 


8 




10 




89 


40 


22 


13 


3 


11 




9-18 




61 


59 


29 


17 


9 


13 




10 




9 


23 


8 


7 


. 


2 




9-15 




45 


56 


13 


24 


8 


11 




9-16 




36 


54 


17 


26 


6 


10 




9-6 




36 


70 


6 


18 


8 


8 




9-17 




88 


46 


16 


18 


6 


4 




9-9 




60 


60 


17 


20 


8 


8 




9-14 




4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 2 


9-16 


3 


19 


34 


13 


6 


1 


6 




9-8 


3 


37 


47 


22 


11 


1 


5 




9-19 


3 


20 


35 


8 


20 


« 


1 




9-17 


4 


49 


47 


26 


12 


4 


11 


11 


9-14 


3 


21 


27 


10 


8 


6 


7 




9-16 


3 


37 


38 


17 


16 


6 


7 




9-14 


3 


23 


37 


7 


11 


4 


5 



I HonaoD Academy. 



* Westford Academy. 



* Howe Academy. 
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■96 

11 






^4 




11 


1 






^ 


1 


It 


1 


l» 


104 


Hingham, 


877 


. 


. 


. 




105 


Ludlow, . ] ] ] 


711 


$208 25 


$0 29 


$151 05 


$0 21 


106 


LezinKton, 


920 


- 


« 


- 


- 


107 


South Hadley. . 


916 


- 


- 


151 63 


17 


108 


Walpole, .... 


1,019 


- 


- 


250 36 


25 


100 


Canton, .... 


600 


25 00 


04 


76 35 


13 


110 


Monson, .... 


641 


- 


. 


42 00 


07 


111 


MiUbury. 


792 


150 00 


19 


- 


. 


112 


Barnftable, 


777 


- 


. 


50 00 


06 


113 


Uzbridge, 


932 


50 00 


05 


64 00 


07 


114 


Dartmouth, 


739 


300 00 


41 


213 05 


29 


115 


Provinoetown, . 


806 


150 00 


19 


~ 


. 


116 


Randolph. 


760 


300 00 


39 


24 25 


03 


117 


Dudley 


433 


80 00 


18 


85 17 


20 


118 


Roekport, 


795 


- 


- 


18 00 


02 


119 


Warren, .... 


563 


„ 


«. 


85 80 


15^ 


120 


Lee 


566 


350 00 


62 


20 00 


04 


121 


Wareham, 


723 


160 00 


22 


108 90 


15 


122 


Foxborough, . 


610 


175 00 


29 


120 52 


20 


123 


Templeton, 


639 


103 48 


16 


51 10 


08 


124 


Tewksbury, 


251 


62 50 


25 


19 16 


08 


125 


^^Uiametown, . 


727 


80 00 


11 


71 25 


10 


126 


Dalton 


707 


325 00 


46 


73 82 


10 


127 


Hardwick. 


427 


100 00 


23 


43 03 


10 


128 


Agawam, 


550 


170 00 


81 


44 72 


08 


129 


Medfield, 


258 


105 00 


41 


18 70 


07 


130 


Dracut 


591 


50 00 


08 


. 


- 


131 


East Biidgewater. . 


646 


82 00 


05 


25 00 


04 


132 


Oxford, .... 


554 


. 


. 


112 35 


2a 


133 


Leicester, 


618 


150 00 


24 


88 00 


14 


134 


Falmouth. 


626 


_ 


^ 


503 52 


80 


135 


Sutton, .... 


376 


160 00 


40 


25 00 


07 


136 


North Brookfield, . 


367 


50 00 


14 


760 00 


204 


137 


Lenox, .... 


611 


100 00 


16 


82 50 


14 


138 


Nantucket. 


485 


100 00 


21 


84 37 


17 


139 


Barre, .... 


472 


„ 


„ 


„ 


« 


140 


Pepperell, 


467 


150 00 


32 


57 25 


12^ 


141 


Westport. 


415 


238 75 


58 


- 


- 


142 


Westford. 


457 


. 


. 


. 


- 


143 


Holbrook, 


499 


140 00 


28 


18 40 


04 


144 


Somerset, 


517 


100 00 


19 


80 51 


16^ 


145 


Ayer 


468 


- 


~ 


700 


01 


146 


BiUerica, 


481 


180 00 


87 


71 71 


15 


147 


HoUiston, 


474 


60 00 


13 


. 


~ 


148 


Medway. 


489 






41 00 


08 
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ST7P1BTISOB8. 



$1,680 00 

1.180 00 

400 00 

1,352 83 

1.622 00 

1,865 00 
1,260 00 
1,186 85 
1,800 00 
1,010 00 

1,781 80 

1,115 16 

640 00 

700 00 

1,450 00 

1,229 97 
768 00 
986 66 
837 00 
900 00 

440 00 

1.200 00 

1,650 00 

720 00 

660 00 

450 00 
960 00 
1,629 16 
696 46 
800 00 



$1 92 

1 66 

44 

1 48 

1 59 

3 11 
1 97 

1 50 

2 32 

1 08 

2 41 
1 38 

84 
1 62 

1 82 

2 18 
1 36 
1 36 
1 37 
1 41 

1 75 

1 65 

2 33 
1 69 
1 20 

1 74 
i 62 

2 52 
1 26 
1 29 



1,820 14 


2 91 


750 00 


1 99 


1,700 00 


2 78 


1,425 00 


2 94 


720 00 


1 53 


962 67 


2 06 


1,080 00 


2 60 


850 00 


1 86 


533 32 


1 07 


600 00 


1 16 


800 00 


1 71 


880 00 


1 83 


740 00 


1 56 


740 00 


1 51 



$106 80 

21 02 
867 81 

22 09 
86 59 



45 69 

65 55 

6 75 

28 00 

119 75 

51 10 
49 63 
75 27 

88 67 

10 62 

104 37 

36 66 



80 81 
67 76 
78 67 
28 50 



70 47 

124 29 

19 96 



63 63 
45 00 

166 36 
60 08 

162 79 
38 18 
68 98 
13 71 
21 25 

5 00 
34 79 
50 30 
12 06 



$0 12 
03 
94 
02 
08 



07 
08 
01 
03 

16 

07 
11 
09 

16 

01 
17 
06 



11 
10 
18 
05 



09 
12 

27 
12 

34 
08 
17 
03 
04 

01 
07 
10 
03 



$1,200 00 
777 80 

1,268 00 



1.400 00 
840 00 
803 00 



425 00 
380 00 
385 00 
831 62 
600 00 

660 00 



312 25 

450 00 

350 00 

1,887 50 

481 01 

470 00 
750 00 
300 00 
754 25 
795 00 



$1 37 
1 09 



1 38 



2 33 
1 31 
1 01 



58 
47 
51 
1 92 
75 

1 17 



49 

1 79 

48 

2 67 

87 

1 82 
1 27 
46 
1 36 
1 29 



- 


- 


800 00 


1 31 


747 00 


1 60 


625 00 


1 51 


358 29 


72 


550 00 


1 17 


1,000 00 


2 08 


399 98 


84 


421 50 


86 



$100 50 
22 00 



1 75 

1 03 

22 41 



6 36 



$0 16 
03 



03 



01 



20 70 
48 00 



3 50 



177 05 



20 00 



08 
09 



01 



35 



04 
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TOWNS. 


1 


.9 


1 


.9 






? 


i 


1 


sl 






1 


1 


1^ 


104 


Hingham, 


$4,600 00 


$5 25 


$16,512 75 


$18 83 


106 


Ludlow. 


2.850 00 


4 01 


13.045 16 


18 36 


106 


Lexington, 


5.178 82 


5 63 


20,839 00 


22 65 


107 


South Hadley 


2,365 86 


2 58 


11,652 14 


12 72 


108 


Walpole, . 


4,480 00 


4 40 


16,574 20 


16 26 


109 


Canton, 


3,420 00 


5 70 


11,851 10 


19 75 


110 


Monson, 


- 


- 


9.873 30 


16 40 


111 


MiUbury 


3,442 38 


4 35 


9,697 60 


12 24 


112 


Barnstable 


7,060 00 


9 07 


12.082 00 


15 66 


113 


Uxbridge 


3.686 00 


3 95 


11.628 00 


12 37 


114 


Dartmouth, 


3.050 00 


4 13 


12.219 60 


16 64 


115 


Provinoetown, . * . 


4,151 00 


5 15 


6.947 00 


8 62 


116 


Randolph 


3.400 24 


4 47 


8,311 24 


10 94 


117 


Dudley 


3.589 00 


8 29 


5.802 95 


13 40 


118 


Rockport, 


2,100 00 


2 64 


9,655 15 


12 14 


119 


Warren 


2.600 26 


4 44 


7,738 74 


13 76 


120 


Lee 


2.300 00 


4 06 


9,157 00 


16 18 


121 


Wareham, 


1,350 00 


1 87 


12,787 00 


17 69 


122 


Fozborough, .... 


2,759 11 


4 52 


8.333 32 


13 66 


123 


Templeton, . . . 


1,000 00 


1 56 


7,861 66 


12 30 


124 


Tewksbury, . ! . . 


609 75 


2 43 


2.874 25 


11 45 


125 


Williamatown, .... 


3.332 10 


4 58 


12,337 00 


16 97 


126 


Dalton, 


2.431 40 


3 44 


10.351 38 


14 64 


127 


Hardwick, 


2.640 00 


6 18 


7.974 50 


18 68 


128 


Agawam, 


- 


- 


7.664 46 


13 76 


129 


Medfield. 


1,200 00 


4 65 


4.060 88 


16 74 


130 


Dracut 


- 


- 


9,036 60 


16 29 


131 


East Bridgewater, 


2,000 00 


3 10 


8.634 66 


13 37 


132 


Oxford, 


1,697 00 


3 06 


8.074 00 


14 67 


133 


Leicester, 


4,178 20 


6 76 


8.748 01 


14 16 


134 


Falmouth 


2,649 98 


4 23 


14.421 30 


23 04 


135 


Sutton 


1,592 00 


4 23 


4.801 00 


12 77 


136 


North Brookfield, 


1,150 00 


3 13 


6.403 00 


17 46 


137 


Lenox, ..... 


2,867 50 


4 69 


14,967 61 


24 60 


138 


Nantucket, . . . . 


1,000 00 


2 06 


7,982 00 


16 46 


139 


Barre, 


1,300 00 


2 75 


8.671 37 


18 37 


140 


t*epperell 


2,407 48 


5 16 


7.147 39 


16 30 


141 


Westport, 


1,532 00 


3 69 


7.094 00 


17 09 


142 


Westford, 


2,884 00 


6 31 


6.523 00 


14 27 


143 


Holbrook 


1,693 48 


3 39 


6.367 44 


12 74 


144 


Somerset, 


800 00 


1 65 


7.392 00 


14 30 


145 


Ayer, 


1.894 00 


4 05 


6.117 00 


13 07 


146 


Billerica 


1,800 00 


3 74 


5.947 60 


12 36 


147 


HoUiston, 


1.650 08 


3 48 


5,748 29 


12 13 


148 


Medway, 


1,508 50 


3 08 


6,526 70 


11 30 
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$984 50 
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- 
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8 
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201 
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11 
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1.745 
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208 
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7 
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Colrain, . 


1,741 
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16 
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1,738 
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168 
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1,713 


1.416.640 


7 
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214 
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1.696 
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10 
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211 
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1,692 


1.007.140 


8 
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218 


207 


Duxbury, 


1,688 
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11 


290 


214 


208 
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1,688 


1.184,575 
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240 


175 


209 


Ashland, . 


1,682 
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215 


210 
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1,927.482 
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201 


160 


211 
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1,658 
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217 
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Northfield, 
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1,437.722 


10 
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201 


213 


Essex, . 


1.621 


1.242,421 


8 
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195 


214 


Buckland. 


1.573 


849,428 


9 
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186 
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1,564 


1,294,670 


9 
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East Longmeadow, . 
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10 
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836.738 


8 
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Shelbume, 


1.498 


1.297.690 


iO 
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140 
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Newbury, 


1,482 


1.567.648 


7 


208 
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220 


Huntington, 


1,473 
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219 
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1.057,611 
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225 
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10 
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196 
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Hanson, 


$670 00 


92 37 


$4,214 00 


$15 84 


195 


Sheffield 


899 90 


3 06 


4,998 00 


17 00 


196 


Townsend, 


1,000 00 


3 39 


4.132 58 


14 01 


197 


Hamilton, 


1.950 00 


5 84 


6,644 60 


19 89 


198 


Southborough, .... 


1.200 00 


3 74 


6,674 66 


20 79 


199 


Rutland 


1,100 00 


4 93 


2,696 50 


12 08 


200 


Wrentham 


1,100 00 


4 74 


5,437 76 


23 44 


201 


Colrain, 


- 


- 


6,272 80 


17 60 


202 


Marshfield 


1,716 66 


. 7 56 


3,316 00 


14 60 


203 


Raynham, 


- 


- 


3,809 48 


18 40 
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Northborough 


1,723 05 


6 09 


3,609 62 


12 40 
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Bellingham, .... 


- 


- 


4,290 60 


17 68 
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Aoushnet, ..... 


1,229 07 


6 00 


2,823 08 


11 48 
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8 91 
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1,850 00 


7 49 
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14 46 
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Ashland 


1,907 00 


6 11 
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14 13 
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_ 
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- 
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1 90 
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1 36 
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98 
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29 
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1 24 
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1 45 
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1 14 
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Prinoeton» 


$10 78 


so 16 


$258 32 


$2 07 


_ 
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285 


Dover, . 


75 45 


68 


250 33 


2 34 


- 


- 


286 


RoyalBton, 


27 03 


18 


181 65 


1 20 


- 


- 


287 


GranvUle. 


10 00 


08 


253 70 


2 15 


- 


- 
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Bolton, . 


15 43 


14 


607 36 
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- 


- 
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23 
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60 
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88 
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18 80 


12 
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18 


_ 


- 
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Dana. 


33 61 


30 
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27 


_ 
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Leverett, 


4 85 


04 


36 47 


20 


- 


- 
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Boxford, . 


65 73 


61 


210 41 
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_ 


_ 
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Blandfoid, 
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38 


131 37 


1 26 


- 


- 


206 


Boylaton, 


38 46 


26 


332 64 


2 23 


- 


- 
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Truro. . 


24 00 


22 


240 68 


2 31 


- 


- 


208 


Richmond. 


24 00 


25 


374 63 


3 00 


- 


- 
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Hampden. 


54 08 


45 


111 50 


03 


_ 


_ 
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New Salem. 


3 31 


03 


45 10 


44 


- 


- 


301 
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03 


111 74 


1 21 


- 


- 
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Brewster, 
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1 33 


281 67 
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- 
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5 33 
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- 
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13 15 
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83 
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- 
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- 
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11 
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- 
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21 
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- 
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1 20 
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24 
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37 
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62 
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23 
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- 


- 
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35 
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04 
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33 
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Princeton, 
Dover, . 
RoyaUton, 
Granville, 
Bolton, . 

Granby, 
Petersham, 
Bemardston, 
Dana, . 
Leverett, 

Boxford, 
Blandford, 
Boylston, 
Truro, . 
Richmond, 

Hampden. 
New Salem, 
Cummington, 
Brewster, 
£gTemont, 

Burlington, 

Worthington, 

Sandisfield, 

Plympton, 

Oakham, 
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Chesterfield, 
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Wendell, 
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Warwick, 

Pelham, 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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_ 


_ 
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1,144 88 
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- 


1.102 56 


_ 
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1,816 06 
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- 


1,377 55 
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1,861 36 
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- 
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- 
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1,861 88 
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- 
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- 
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_ 
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1,630 21 
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- 


1,302 55 
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- 


1,302 55 
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_ 
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_ 
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1,377 55 
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- 


1,142 04 


633 69 
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- 


1,370 06 


- 
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1,622 46 


- 


- 


1.217 04 


161 40 


1.325 35 


2,177 46 


_ 


_ 


1,377 65 


_ 


1,000 00 
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- 


- 


1(142 04 
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- 


1,035 03 


- 
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- 
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Windaor, 


404 


$304,430 


6 


76 


47 


330 


Florida, . 


396 


207.490 


5 


70 


58 
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Monterey, 


388 


344,103 


3 


59 


49 
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Tyringham, 


382 


364,441 


4 


59 


44 


333 


Leyden, . 


363 
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5 


89 


62 


334 


Middlefield. . 
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88 


65 
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Heath, . 
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54 
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2 
3 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

2 
3 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 


8 

8 

8-18 

8-4 

8-18 

8-14 

8-8 

8-12 

8-19 

8-18 

8-16 

8-10 

9-5 

9-4 

8-3 

8-16 
8-15 
8-11 
8-16 
9-5 

8-17 

9 

9-2 

97II 

8-17 




218 
1,687 


2.563 
15,292 


54 
561 


392 
2,136 


1.258 
9,037 


8-18 
9-4 
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1 
1 


1 


NUUBiB or 
pupnjB. 


NUMBER or 
PUPILS ADMITTED 

TO THE 
rRSaHMAN CLA88. 


NUMBER or 
GRADUATES. 


1 


1 


1 


i 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


~ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


142 
271 


9-8 
9-9 


476 
2,813 


3,701 
' 33,001 


4,812 
38.682 


1,433 
12,139 


1,593 
13,240 


465 
4.002 


829 
5,679 
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ExraNDiTumBS 


VOB SUPPOBT or PUBUC SCBOOXA 






voa School Fiscal Ybar imdinq Jura 30. 1913. 




• 


g 




























SCHOOL OOMMrmi. 








it 




i4 




TOWNS. 


^ 


1 


.s' 

l! 


1 


42 

.96 

11 


329 


Windsor, 


68 


$40 00 


$0 50 


$15 26 


$0 23 


330 


Florida. .... 


61 


45 00 


74 


15 75 


26 


331 


Monterey, 


47 


42 00 


90 


6 00 


13 


332 


Tyringham, 


80 


45 00 


90 


- 


- 


333 


Leyden, .... 


71 


35 00 


50 


- 


- 


334 


Middlefield. . 


08 


20 00 


20 


6 73 


07 


335 


Heath 


64 


46 15 


72 


11 14 


18 


336 


Wales. .... 


52 


- 


- 


3 50 


07 


337 


Prescott, 


57 


33 00 


68 


29 75 


62 


338 


Bozborough, . 


70 


26 00 


36 


- 


- 


339 Chilmark, 


24 


42 00 


1 75 


3 00 


13 


340 Goshen 


44 


15 00 


35 


6 76 


16 


341 




37 


14 80 


40 


8 50 


23 


342 


Alford 


41 


- 


- 


- 


- 


343 


Mashpee. 


37 


32 00 


87 


14 93 


40 


344 


Shutesbury. 


39 


40 00 


1 03 


22 97 


58 


345 


Monroe, .... 


36 


23 00 


64 


608 


14 


346 


Peru, .... 


19 


30 00 


1 68 


10 28 


54 


347 


Montgomery, . 


30 


14 00 


47 


9 00 


30 


348 


Tolland 


23 


55 00 


2 39 


10 00 


43 


349 


Gay Head. 


32 


15 00 


47 


2 00 


06 


350 


Gosnold 


13 


30 00 


2 31 


11 25 


86 


351 


Holland 


13 


- 


- 


46 50 


3 68 


352 


Mount Washington, . 


10 


20 00 


2 00 


- 


- 


353 


NewAshford, . 
Totals, 


17 


30 00 


1 77 


28 64 


1 68 




66,867 


$18,826 53 


$0 21 


$8,674 46 


$0 13 




State, 


501,983 


$148,933 63 


' $0 29 


$158,321 20 


$0 32 
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STTPIBINTBNDBNCB OP BCHOOU AND 
ENPORCBMBNT OP LAW. 


8UPBRTIS0R8. 




^d 




^Q, 




^ 6, 




^B 




«s]3 




«•' 




II 




2* 




.9| 




.s| 






.a' 




li 


1 


1 




1 


f 


1 


1^ 


1 


p 


1 


1^ 


1 


r 


$376 00 


$6 62 


$10 28 


$0 15 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


300 00 


4 92 


16 24 


27 


- 


- 


- 


- 


320 00 


6 81 


- 


- 


- 


~ 


- 


- 


192 00 


3 84 


3 40 


07 


- 


"~ 


- 


_ 


360 00 


6 07 


11 76 


16 


$60 00 


$0 85 


$5 74 


$0 08 


309 43 


3 16 


20 08 


21 


_ 




„ 


_ 


165 00 


2 58 


10 53 


16 


80 00 


1 25 


- 


- 


230 97 


4 44 


- 


- 


195 94 


3 75 


- 


- 


331 12 


5 81 


7 71 


14 


- 


- 


- 


- 


129 00 


1 85 


- 


- 


74 00 


1 06 


- 


- 


160 00 


6 67 


11 45 


48 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


175 10 


3 98 


12 09 


28 


- 


- 


- 


- 


303 12 


8 19 


5 00 


14 


- 


_ 


- 


- 


252 64 


6 16 


9 80 


24 


206 25 


5 03 


- 


_ 


151 25 


4 09 


10 85 


29 


22 22 


60 


- 


- 


256 25 


6 57 


5 03 


13 


_ 


_ 


« 


_ 


290 15 


8 06 


13 05 


36 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


225 00 


11 84 


9 40 


49 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


156 16 


5 17 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


170 00 


7 39 


125 00 


5 43 


- 


- 


- 


- 


80 00 


2 50 


10 52 


33 


_ 


_ 


_ 


_ 


- 


- 


15 20 


1 17 


- 


- 


- 


- 


90 20 


6 94 


- 


- 


138 40 


10 65 


_ 


_ 


160 00 


16 00 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


75 00 


4 41 


2 50 


16 


- 


- 


- 


- 


S13S,999 21 


$2 08 


$7,113 14 


$0 11 


$63,608 64 


$0 81 


$1,104 44 


$0 02 


$437,174 77 


$0 87 


$111,900 54 


$0 22 


$387,464 29 


$0 77 


$12,748 96 


$0 03 
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EXPBMDITDBM FOB SXJPPORT OF PUBUC SCBOGIS FOR 






f 




1 




TOWNS. 


:| 


.s 


1 


.3 






1 


1^ 






329 
330 
331 
332 
333 


Windsor 

Florida, 

Monterey, 

Tyringham 

Leyden. 


- 


- 


$1,960 00 
1.573 00 
1,185 00 
1,378 00 
1,902 80 


$28 82 
25 79 

25 21 
27 66 

26 80 


334 
335 
336 
337 
338 


Middlefield 

Heath, 

Walet 

Prescott, 

Bozborougb, .... 


- 


- 


2,787 50 
1.113 50 
891 00 
1.434 00 
1.651 20 


28 44 
17 40 
17 13 
26 16 
23 59 


339 
340 
341 
342 
343 


Chilmark, ..... 

Goshen, 

Washington 

Alford 

Mashpee 


$540 00 


$14 60 


1.125 00 
1,196 00 
1.838 00 
1,352 80 
431 80 


46 87 
27 18 
49 67 
32 99 
11 67 


344 
345 
346 
347 
348 


Shutesbury, .... 

Monroe 

Peru. 

Montgomery, .... 
Tolland, ..... 


- 


- 


1.101 30 
1.243 00 
1,262 00 
1,255 50 
487 50 


28 24 
34 53 
66 42 
41 85 
21 20 


349 
350 
351 
352 
353 


Gay Head 

Goenold 

HoUand 

Mount Washington, . 
NewAshford 

Totals 


- 


- 


1.089 90 
640 00 
508 20 
976 00 
496 00 


34 06 
41 54 
39 09 
97 50 
29 18 




$247,921 47 


$3 70 


$1,133,902 81 


$16 96 




State, 


$1,647,827 38 


$3 28 


$11,899,673 12 


$23 70 
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1 
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1 




eS 


1 


« 
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eS 




a 


s 




s 




s 




It 


^1 


It 


1 


It 




It 


1 


3 
1^ 


|| 


3 


1 


l,l 




l\ 


t 


1'^ 


1^ 


1 


1 


r 


$140 12 


$2 06 


$183 46 


$2 69 


$37 80 


$0 55 


$58 65 


$0 86 


30 97 


51 


81 93 


1 34 


46 25 


76 


35 75 


58 


84 50 


1 80 


55 28 


1 18 


20 00 


43 


105 40 


2 24 


37 76 


75 


61 01 


1 02 


42 34 


85 


108 85 


2 17 


29 24 


41 


67 44 


81 


52 81 


74 


87 55 


1 23 


61 96 


63 


55 42 


57 


69 50 


71 


134 76 


1 37 


27 82 


43 


21 38 


33 


21 00 


33 


86 84 


1 36 


34 77 


67 


72 83 


1 40 


95 00 


1 83 


81 33 


1 56 


44 19 


80 


32 08 


56 


47 66 


83 


34 25 


60 


40 00 


57 


60 39 


86 


22 75 


32 


93 50 


1 34 


46 27 


1 92 


66 17 


2 34 


72 00 


3 00 


47 00 


1 96 


116 46 


2 64 


67 10 


1 63 


43 05 


98 


17 60 


40 


60 06 


1 63 


66 85 


1 64 


37 00 


1 00 


68 05 


1 67 


2 88 


07 


19 51 


48 


74 42 


1 82 


3 75 


09 


12 00 


33 


26 96 


73 


164 10 


4 44 


73 82 


1 99 


8 31 


21 


37 61 


96 


32 00 


82 


32 79 


84 


30 62 


85 


166 87 


4 36 


37 00 


1 03 


148 05 


4 11 


106 63 


5 61 


79 66 


4 19 


16 00 


84 


64 12 


3 37 


33 97 


1 13 


2 70 


09 


19 00 


1 63 


12 60 


42 


47 79 


2 08 


27 79 


1 21 


11 50 


50 


24 50 


ll 07 


160 13 


5 00 


60 63 


1 89 


84 02 


2 62 


37 60 


1 17 


- 


- 


64 69 


4 97 


18 00 


1 39 


25 50 


1 96 


11 60 


80 


17 71 


1 36 


28 60 


2 19 


8 62 


66 


15 97 


1 60 


65 02 


6 50 


34 45 


3 45 


109 50 


10 95 


2 17 


13 


33 13 


1 95 


42 90 


2 62 


27 25 


1 60 


$69,985 89 


$1 06 


$76,767 59 


$1 16 


$154,840 76 


$2 32 


$164,115 16 


$2 45 


$476,059 38 


$0 95 


$603,037 19 


$1 20 


$1,390,02124 


$2 77 


$967,513 02 


$1 93 
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330 
331 
332 
333 

334 
335 
336 
337 
338 

339 
340 
341 
342 
343 

344 
345 
346 
347 
348 

349 
350 
361 
352 
353 



TOWNS. 



Windsor, 
Florida. . 
Monterey, 
Tyringham, 
Leyden, . 

Middlefield. 
Heath. . 
Wales, . 
Prescott, 
Boxborough. 

Chilmark. 
Goshen, . 
Washington, 
Alford, . 
Mashpee, 

Shutesbury, 
Monroe, . 
Peru, 

Montgomery. 
Tolland, . 

Gay Head, 
Gosnold, . 
Holland, . 
Mount Washingto 
New Ashford, 

Totals, 

State, 



EXMNDlTUaBS FOB SUPPOBT OF PUBUC ScHOOLB POR SCHOOL 

Fiscal Ybar bndinq Junk 30, 1913. 



$2 45 

29 74 

6 00 

5 42 



10 25 
2 11 

100 47 

15 62 

5 00 
26 05 



4 75 

2 00 

17 00 

30 

41 25 

2 00 

5 96 
2 85 



$28,463 70 
$258,428 80 



to 04 
63 
12 
08 



20 

04 

1 44 

65 

13 
63 



12 

11 
57 
01 

1 29 

15 
60 
17 



$0 43 
$0 51 



H 



$157 05 

121 90 

522 06 

25 95 

24 75 

173 61 

107 83 

43 25 

42 92 

67 61 

7 92 

92 32 

4 35 

7 68 

32 83 

19 73 

23 21 

111 81 

45 87 

33 00 

15 00 



13 40 



$106,609 52 
$865,079 07 



.a 



$2 31 
2 00 

11 11 
52 
35 

1 77 

1 68 
83 
75 
96 

33 

2 10 
12 
18 



61 

64 

5 89 

1 53 

1 43 



47 



79 



$1 59 
$1 72 



$6 00 



$274 63 
$2,169 23 



$0 16 
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fill 
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tf 
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S 


St 


^"i^g 


Si 


1 


.a 


. 


.a- 


1 


.9 


a^l 


.a 


•8 


M 

r 


1 


1^ 


1 


§1 

1 


lllll 


1^ 


$26 00 


$0 37 


$351 50 


$5 17 


$318 00 


$4 68 


$3,672 12 


$54 00 


46 50 


76 


7 00 


11 


143 50 


2 35 


2.466 24 


40 43 


- 


- 


420 90 


8 95 


102 50 


2 18 


2.893 38 


61 56 


20 00 


40 


41 65 


83 


33 76 


67 


1.985 71 


39 71 


30 00 


42 


- 


- 


50 60 


71 


2,713 11 


38 21 


40 00 


41 


_ 


» 


86 00 


88 


3,764 98 


38 42 


25 00 


39 


862 05 


13 46 


138 00 


2 16 


2.716 24 


42 44 


25 00 


48 


586 40 


11 28 


- 


- 


2,270 24 


43 66 


2 00 


04 


532 60 


9 34 


404 56 


7 10 


2.977 84 


52 24 


10 00 


14 


484 09 


6 92 


837 00 


11 96 


3,595 01 


51 36 


_ 


_ 


30 00 


1 25 


305 49 


12 73 


1,921 92 


80 08 


6 00 


13 


300 80 


6 83 


115 00 


2 61 


2.163 18 


49 16 


10 00 


27 


- 


- 


219 00 


5 92 


2,625 73 


70 97 


15 00 


37 


- 


- 


36 00 


88 


2,006 68 


48 94 


16 00 


41 


58 50 


1 58 


123 35 


3 33 


1,709 61 


46 20 


19 10 


49 


351 00 


9 00 


20 


01 


1.931 04 


49 52 


42 50 


1 18 


90 75 


2 52 


93 30 


2 59 


2.196 58 


61 02 


10 00 


53 


161 90 


8 52 


293 50 


15 45 


2,382 30 


125 38 


10 00 


33 


453 60 


15 12 


211 25 


7 04 


2.239 55 


74 65 


6 00 


26 


877 05 


38 13 


35 33 


1 54 


1,910 76 


83 08 


_ 


_ 


_ 


« 


23 48 


73 


1,619 53 


50 61 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


704 64 


54 20 


16 00 


1 16 


497 30 


38 25 


41 00 


3 15 


1,404 93 


108 07 


10 00 


1 00 


- 


- 


100 00 


10 00 


1,495 90 


149 90 


5 00 


29 


194 00 


11 41 


- 


- 


952 84 


56 05 


$15,081 87 


$0 23 


$249,774 79 


$3 74 


$115,432 57 


$1 73 


$2,591,497 18 


$38 76 


$133,137 63 


$0 27. 


$384,149 45 


$0 77 


$400,992 67 


$0 80 


$20,284,631 56 


$40 41 
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TOWNS. 



Ezmnnruut ros Ouillj ros School Fbcu. 
YmiR htdimq Juim 80, 1918. 




329 I Windsor. 

330 Florida. 

331 ! Monterey. 

332 < Tyringham. 

333 ' Leyden, 



334 
335 
336 
337 
338 



340 
341 
342 
343 

344 
345 
346 
347 
348 

349 
350 
351 
352 
353 



Middlefield. 
Heath. . 
Wales. . 
Presoott, 
Boxborougfa. 

Chilmark. 
Qoahen. 
Washington. 
Alford. . 
Mashpee, 



Shuteebury. 
Monroe. 
Peru, . 
Montgomery. 
Tolland. 



Gay Head, . 

Qoenold, 

Holland, 

Mount Washington. 

New Ashford. 



Totals. 
State, 



$381,443 35 
$2,863,941 90 



$22,906 26 
$310,822 93 



$404,349 61 
$3,174,764 83 
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ExraMDRinas for Suppobt or 

PuBuc Schools fob Last 
pRBOEDiNO Town Fiscal Ybab. 



$1360 10 

889 52 

1,512 20 

1,178 21 

800 00 

1,443 94 

1,398 44 

769 74 

651 21 

1,295 10 

1,017 61 

615 00 
1,073 72 

660 00 
1,029 02 

960 78 
705 44 
649 08 
600 00 

616 70 

150 00 
350 00 
360 00 
234 87 
150 00 



$1,706 99 

1,525 70 

1,154 20 

812 50 

1.897 87 

2,278 61 
1,307 44 
1,294 40 
2.248 23 
2,102 91 

850 79 
1,606 72 
1.594 62 
1,539 44 

883 00 

715 50 
1,497 97 
1,720 31 
1,541 68 
1,196 22 

1,262 08 
300 00 
847 41 
874 56 
794 60 



$171 00 



$25 00 



$1,645 05 

1,645 05 

1.035 03 

500 00 

1.302 55 

1,570 05 
1,302 55 
1,035 03 
1,302 65 
1,570 06 

500 00 
1,035 03 
1.142 04 
1,035 03 
1,110 03 

500 00 
1,302 55 
1,377 55 
1,302 55 
1,142 04 

1.142 04 
300 00 
500 00 
500 00 
575 00 



$504 98 

846 89 

1.197 94 



1,135 03 

1,302 55 

596 63 

474 16 

285 51 

945 65 

1,079 61 



334 45 
885 98 
228 68 
704 86 
100 82 

738 14 

13 39 

2,394 46 

698 60 

708 22 



$2,082,460 51 
$18,896,008 05 



$448,222 17 
$635,239 18 



$506,600 65 
$4,292,395 72 



$2,853 31 
$21,406 84 



$227,413 : 
$228,558 ; 



$48,835 50 
$48,836 50 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. 












1 


1 


i 


i 


11 


M 


i 




1 


1 


1 


|i 


1 


1 




% 


Ph 


-5 


< 


55 


m 


Adams, .... 


9 


87 


109 


142 


42 


10 


$674 00 


Amesbury, 




1 


55 


23 


33 


38 


4 


521 92 


Ashbumham, . 




1 


35 




24 


24 


2 


58 50 


Athol. . 




1 


71 


23 


41 


50 


6 


408 31 


Attleborough, . 




3 


310 


97 


163 


47 


14 


1.574 61 


Beverly, . 




9 


216 


75 


145 


489 


9 


1,889 51 


Boston, . 




28 


10,193 


7,753 


8.217 


98 


424 


131,489 37 


Brockton, 




6 


1,147 


1,005 


1.169 


60 


79 


11,554 24 


Brookline, 




3 


73 


170 


104 


59 


10 


2,200 03 


Cambridge, . 




10 


1,920 


1,702 


1,453 


60 


102 


15.320 58 


Chelsea. . 




1 


681 


369 


495 


80 


39 


6,629 38 


Chicopee. 




2 


228 


209 


326 


40 


29- 


2.074 17 


Clinton, . 




1 


145 


115 


116 


39 


10 


647 10 


Dover, . 




1 


6 


- 


2 


31 


1 


71 61 


Dudley, . 




1 


21 


13 


18 


50 


3 


240 72 


Easthampton, . 




11 


103 


89 


142 


30 


11 


366 00 


Everett, . 




2 


333 


328 


393 


60 


26 


4.288 03 


Fall River, . 




67 


2,172 


1,302 


1.565 


47 


178 


13.373 16 


Fitchburg, 




5 


399 


128 


316 


70 


48 


4.533 75 


Framingham, . 




2 


96 


50 


80 


50 


11 


1.071 50 


Gardner, 




1 


375 


81 


296 


36 


40 


1,517 00 


Gloucester, 




1 


99 


100 


51 


39 


3 


187 30 


Greenfield, 




1 


98 


27 


54 


50 


3 


237 47 


Hanover, 




1 


28 


10 


15 


43 


1 


121 34 


Haverhill, 




6 


485 


220 


591 


433 


44 


3,853 00 


Holyoke, 




6 


1,289 


1,198 


1.075 


85 


91 


15,645 89 


Hudson, . 




1 


80 


35 


40 


34 


4 


302 50 


Lawrence, 




5 


1,448 


724 


1.789 


72 


92 


15.374 21 


Leominster, . 




1 


167 


49 


877 


48 


14 


811 00 


Lowell, . 




15 


2.16? 


1,?P6 


1.652 


70 


158 


24.123 64 


Lynn, 




3 


1,343 


696 


W 


141 


57 


11.018 64 


Maiden, . 




4 


680 


441 


502 


59 


41 


6.717 79 


Marlborough, . 




1 


67 


18 


73 


50 


6 


653 25 


Medford. 




1 


181 


107 


114 


46 


10 


1.399 70 


Methuen, 




1 


104 


40 


80 


59 


4 


508 57 


Milford, . 




1 


65 


247 


142 


36 


14 


856 00 


Montague, 




2 


120 


40 


100 


38 


7 


397 61 


Natiok, . 




1 


114 


26 


88 


35 


6 


486 00 


New Bedford, . 




7 


1,855 


937 


1,251 


97 


99 


10.468 10 


Newburyport, . 




2 


260 


130 


182 


69 


11 


1,366 50 


Newton, . 




3 


451 


204 


308 


45 


24 


3.181 37 


North Adams, . 




3 


170 


94 


154 


40 


10 


1,255 75 


Northampton, . 




2 


177 


60 


101 


60 


12 


895 00 


North Attleborough, 




1 


37 


23 


36 


48 


5 


486 20 


Northbridge, . 




9 


106 


37 


111 


45 


9 


605 95 


Oak Blufifs, . 




1 


14 


3 


11 


51 


2 


196 40 


Peabody, 




1 


303 


55 


203 


42 


16 


955 00 


Pittsfield, 




12 


499 


160 


325 


53 


14 


1.981 64 


Plymouth, 




2 


71 


65 


90 


57 


7 


769 50 
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Table showing the number and location of public evening schools, etc, - 

Concluded. 





^ 




•s 


E 






1 








rf 


1 














CITIES AND TOWNS. 


•8 








•s 








1 


\ 


t 


1 


1 




S5 


S 


^ 


-S 


M 


^ 


W 


Quincy, .... 


4 


616 


65 


262 


41 


21 


$2,135 95 


Revere, . 






1 


112 


36 


100 


78 


5 


546 95 


Salem, . 






4 


849 


325 


406 


59 


34 


3.423 96 


Somervilie, 






3 


1,087 


443 


607 


79 


48 


9.315 76 


Southbridge, . 






4 


138 


103 


170 


39 


12 


746 95 


South Hadley, 






1 


20 


12 


12 


31 


2 


119 50 


Springfield, , 






5 


2,377 


991 


1,294 


82 


104 


20.512 45 


Stoneham, 






1 


52 


2 


34 


40 


6 


442 58 


Stoughton, 






1 


59 


21 


60 


36 


3 


204 00 


Taunton, 






8 


315 


170 


245 


40 


37 


2,141 00 


Uxbridge, 






2 


37 


12 


32 


30 


4 


230 00 


Wakefield, 






6 


177 


82 


141 


60 


12 


1,421 30 


Walpole. 






4 


106 


36 


90 


20 


8 


441 18 


Waltham, 






3 


318 


106 


241 


50 


17 


2,501 18 


Watertown, 






2 


251 


110 


222 


60 


15 


1.306 20 


Webster, 






1 


92 


37 


65 


50 


7 


659 00 


WeUesley, 






6 


72 


40 


39 


55 


5 


996 16 


Westfield, 






1 


173 


94 


177 


39 


10 


731 99 


Winthrop, 






1 


. 43 


32 


28 


53 


3 


368 50 


Wobura, 






1 


164 


49 


66 


30 


8 


485 15 


Worcester. 






25 


2,162 


995 


1,552 


112 


125 


35.700 68 


Totals (70 towns and 
















cities). . 


340 


40.359 


24,367 


31,962 


4,529 


2.306 


$389,789 15 
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GRADUATED TABLES. 



In order to show the comparative standing of the towns and cities 
(1) in the taxes which they impose upon themselves for the support of 
their public schools, and (2) in the ratio which these taxes bear to their 
respective valuations, two graduated tables have been prepared. 

For the sake of brevity as well as convenience of reference these tables 
may be named as follows: — 
I. Graduated taxation table. 

II. Graduated valuation table. 

I. GradtujUed Taxation Table. 

In this table the towns and cities are classified or ranked according to 
the amoimts which they severally raise by local taxation for the school 
support of each child in the average membership of the public schools. 
It is the average membership that more than any other factor determines 
the expense of the schools, and it is the expenditure for each child in the 
average membership that more than any other factor determines a town's 
liberality in matters of school support. In some places large niunbfers of 
children between five and fifteen are in private schools; the amoimt 
raised for the public schools is correspondingly reduced. Consequently 
the amoimts of the local tax for each child between five and fifteen in 
such places are relatively small. To use such amounts, however, as 
evidence of the economy or the parsimony of towns would be illogical 
and unjust. 

The amoimts raised for school support by local taxation for each child 
in town between five and fifteen years of age are also given, together 
with the amounts raised for school support by local taxation plm the 
State and other contributions for each child in the average membership. 

II. Graduated Valuation Table, 
This table exhibits for the several towns and cities the ratios which 
the sums raised by taxation and expended for the support of the public 
schools bear to their respective assessed valuations. For convenience 
of apprehension the ratio in each case is expressed as so many dollars 
of tax on a thousand dollars of valuation. 
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I. Graduated Taxation Table. 

Table showing for the several towns and cities of the State the comparative 
amounts of money expended during the last preceding town or city fiscal 
year for the support of public schools per child^ as determined (1) by 
the number of children in the average membership of the public schools 
and {2) by the number of children between five and fifteen years of age 
in the town or city. 







Amount toldd fob bach 




eaeh child in tho 




CraLD IN THB IVWUOB 


Amount of local 


TOWNS AND CITIES. 


aCHOOlB BT THB — 


tax for school 
wmoari for 
ea^childbe. 
tiieen5aiKll5 
yean of age. 


averaga membenhm 

by the local tax for 
iohool fupport. 


Local tax for 
support 


Local tax for 

the State and 
other contri- 








batioDS. 




IfU-lS. 


IflS-lS. 


State, . 


$37 64 


$38 91 


$32 23 


1 


1 


Dover, 


106 81 


107 66 


87 65 


2 


2 


Weaton, 




80 68 


80 68 


83 29 


5 


3 


HuU, . 




78 71 


78 71 


68 63 


6 


4 


Brookline, . 




76 36 


76 36 


65 85 


4 


5 


Lincoln, 




69 09 


71 28 


68 63 


22 


6 


Longmeadow, 




66 89 


73 92 


43 12 


3 


7 


Milton, 




66 29 


66 29 


71 17 


12. 


8 


Harvard, . 




62 88 


74 67 


44 61 


7 


9 


Westwood, . 




61 30 


63 89 


60 85 


8 


10 


Stockbrid«e, 




60 41 


61 47 


57 35 


11 


11 


Petersham, 




69 72 


80 73 


63 98 


9 


12 


Lancaster, . 




69 44 


69 52 


41 58 


18 


13 


Acton, 






66 20 


68 20 


53 11 


10 


14 


Welleeley, 






64 79 


54 79 


69 48 


13 


15 


Manchester, 






63 63 


63 53 


61 81 


60 


16 


Sharon, 






49 96 


64 00 


45 11 


17 


17 


Newton, 






49 87 


60 35 


48 62 


15 


18 


Lenox, 






49 74 


50 89 


51 17 


32 


19 


Boston, 






49 61 


49 71 


40 85 


20 


20 


Falmouth, 






49 47 


50 35 


50 36 


19 


21 


Wayland, 






49 39 


51 84 


51 90 


16 


22 


Cohasset, 






49 25 


49 42 


60 22 


24 


23 


Bourne, 






48 79 


50 09 


50 92 


34 


24 


Hardwick, 






47 76 


60 74 


35 89 


30 


25 


Wenham, 






46 99 


51 14 


40 71 


23 


26 


Springfield, 






46 43 


46 43 


46 19 


29 


27 


Sudbury, 






46 41 


67 04 


46 68 


44 


28 


Brewster, 






46 06 


66 34 


30 46 


25 


29 


Yarmouth, 






45 89 


60 72 


50 61 


21 


30 


Marion, 






46 43 


45 46 


42 25 


14 


31 


Nahant, 






44 90 


44 90 


45 82 


26 


32 


Lexington, 






44 67 


45 77 


48 81 


94 


33 


Wrentham, 






44 08 


51 38 


46 91 


33 


34 


Holyoke, 






44 08 


44 21 


26 80 


89 


35 


Duxbury, 






44 05 


46 71 


39 19 


41 


36 


Bedford, 






43 65 


66 12 


38 07 


66 


37 


Hopedale, 






42 83 


42 90 


46 35 


39 


38 


Hamilton, 






42 77 


43 16 


41 77 


27 


39 


Canton, 






42 73 


43 06 


24 03 
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Table showing the comparative amounts of money expended for the support, 

etc, — Continued. 







AMomrr yielded roR bach 




amount yielded for 
each child in the 


TOWNS AND CITTK8. 


8CH00LB BY THB — 


Amount of local 
tax for school 
support for 
each child be- 
tween 5 and 15 
years of age. 


average memberehip 
of the public schoob 
by the local tax for 
school support. 


Local tax for 
support. 


Local tax for 
support plus 
theStoteand 
other contri- 








butions. 




19U-M. 


191S-18. 










28 


40 


Barnstable, 


$42 66 


$43 45 


$43 85 


236 


41 


Chilmark, . 




42 40 


77 85 


29 07 


64 


42 


Amesbiuy, . 




42 38 


43 34 


22 94 


42 


43 


Beverly, 




42 25 


42 25 


46 38 


128 


44 


Lynnfield, . 




41 48 


51 86 


34 77 


61 


45 


Concord, . 




41 36 


48 59 


47 04 


82 


46 


Dunstable, . 




41 28 


66 68 


31 24 


148 


47 


Bolton, 




41 17 


67 17 


36 52 


38 


48 


Winchester, 




41 16 


42 13 


40 50 


69 


49 


Ludlow, 




41 04 


41 55 


25 94 


68 


50 


West Boylston, 




41 01 


50 49 


40 65 


36 


51 


Princeton, . 




40 99 


53 11 


37 96 


62 


52 


Topsfield, . 




40 91 


42 38 


43 79 


49 


63 


Soituate, . 




40 74 


40 74 


42 74 


45 


54 


Qroton, 




40 70 


41 11 


39 49 


227 


55 


Burlington, 




39 79 


62 91 


33 67 


97 


66 


Clinton, 




39 43 


39 43 


28 46 


47 


57 


Worcester, . 




39 26 


39 51 


35 83 


65 


58 


Dartmouth, 




39 14 


39 25 


28 56 


52 


59 


Watertown, 




38 80 


38 80 


31 94 


37 


60 


Needham. . 




38 78 


39 17 


40 99 


73 


61 


Southborough, 




38 67 


46 11 


40 04 


53 


62 


Melrose, . 




38 06 


38 06 


35 07 


117 


63 


Littleton, 






38 04 


46 58 


43 12 


184 


64 


Warwick, 






37 97 


57 88 


30 61 


100 


65 


Webster, 






37 79 


38 74 


13 36 


40 


66 


Dalton, 






37 31 


37 39 


36 89 


65 


67 


Spencer, 






37 26 


38 00 


22 65 


123 


68 


Sturbridge, 




37 22 


44 24 


30 08 


35 


69 


Waltham, . 




37 18 


37 20 


26 82 


101 


70 


Tjrngsborough, 




36 87 


64 55 


27 53 


83 


71 


Swampscott, 




36 45 


36 45 


44 43 


139 


72 


Stoneham, . 




36 43 


36 63 


34 52 


121 


73 


PeppereU, . 




36 26 


40 30 


34 28 


57 


74 


Marshfield, 




36 20 


42 26 


37 52 


74 


75 


Maiden, . 




36 16 


36 36 


30 47 


80 


76 


Dennis, 




36 13 


42 51 


38 54 


67 


77 


Fitchburg, . 




36 08 


36 29 


21 67 


174 


78 


Westport, . 




36 07 


39 95 


30 55 


132 


79 


RusseU, . 




36 01 


47 38 


32 46 


46 


80 


Cambridge, 




35 88 


37 50 


32 07 


103 


81 


Southbridge, 




35 83 


36 01 


13 19 


77 


82 


New Bedford, 




35 72 


35 87 


25 08 


136 


83 


Andover, . 




35 62 


38 79 


32 77 


43 


84 


Lawrence, 






35 57 


35 57 


22 20 


75 


85 


Dedham, 






35 43 


37 19 


37 12 


137 


86 


Dracut, 






35 35 


36 84 


28 01 


51 


87 


Lowell, 






35 27 


35 27 


26 75 


208 


88 


Mansfield, 






35 27 


35 35 


38 76 


173 


89 


Braintree, 






35 26 


35 68 


34 00 


106 


90 


Somerville, 






35 15 


35 20 


33 41 


79 


91 


Arlington, 






35 09 


35 70 


35 95 


99 


92 


North Adams, 




34 93 


35 47 


23 82 


109 


93 


Leominster, 




34 91 


35 15 


24 16 


105 


94 


Marlborough, 




34 88 


35 54 


25 10 


150 


95 


Peabody, . 




34 83 


35 19 


29 19 
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Table showing the comparative amounts of money expended for the support^ 

etc, — Continued. 









Amoumt tdelod fob bach 




Rank MOon 


line to the 
ridded for 
Id in the 
nemberahip 
bUeidiooia 
eal tax for 
)port. 




CmLD IN THB AVBB&aB 
MBMBBB8HIP OF THB PUBLIC 


Amount of local 


amount ; 
eaeh ehi 


TOWNS AND CITIES. 


SCHOOLS BY THB — 


tax for school 
support for 
eachehild be- 
tween 5 and 15 
years of age. 


average i 
of the pa 
by the la 
school aai 


Looaltaxfor 
support 


Local tax for 
support plus 
the Stote and 
other contri- 










butions. 




IfU-lS. 


191S.1S. 










50 


96 


HaverhiU. . 


$34 82 


$35 20 


$28 05 


86 


97 


Walpole, . 


34 66 


35 37 


36 52 


71 


98 


Attleborougb, 


34 65 


35 13 


29. 86 


63 


99 


Belmont, . 


34 59 


34 71 


33 76 


88 


100 


Cbelmeford, 


34 49 


34 49 


30 33 


76 


101 


Montague, . 


34 44 


35 10 


32 37 


124 


102 


North Attleborough. . 


34 34 


34 34 


33 66 


72 


103 


Carver, 


34 31 


43 98 


33 46 


85 


104 


Winthrop, . 


34 27 


34 36 


37 42 


95 


105 


WiUiamstown, . 


34 21 


35 16 


34 40 


180 


106 


Peru 


34 16 


124 70 


29 50 


141 


107 


Chatham, . 


34 08 


40 63 


34 26 


92 


108 


FaU River. . 


34 02 


34 70 


23 36 


115 


109 


North Andover, . 


34 00 


34 02 


34 39 


48 


110 


Wilbraham, 


33 88 


47 90 


23 81 


113 


111 


Lynn, 


33 72 


33 83 


29 10 


78 


112 


Salem. 1 


33 66 


33 66 


22 12 


84 


113 


Northampton, 


33 64 


34 35 


28 01 


130 


114 


Tewkabury, 


33 27 


44 52 


26 43 


59 


115 


Hingham, 


33 23 


35 70 


37 51 


98 


116 


Barre, 


33 21 


38 02 


30 43 


90 


117 


Norwood, . 


33 19 


33 37 


35 92 


273 


118 


Hadley, . 


33 14 


47 48 


29 56 


114 


119 


Natick. 


33 08 


33 08 


37 23 


166 


120 


Orange, 


33 04 


33 04 


36 02 


108 


121 


Wareham, . 


32 94 


33 41 


31 89 


329 


122 


Wendell. . 


32 94 


51 13 


22 75 


91 


123 


Medford. . 


32 90 


33 03 


36 02 


172 


124 


Weat Newbury, . 


32 86 


42 45 


32 67 


104 


125 


Everett, . 


32 82 


32 89 


33 31 


133 


126 


Greenfield, . 


32 71 


32 71 


34 46 


120 


127 


Taunton, . 


32 46 


33 13 


27 93 


134 


128 


Shirley, 


32 21 


U 14 


18 04 


274 


129 


Monterey, . 


32 17 


56 73 


25 63 


171 


130 


Newburyport, 


32 07 


33 39 


28 35 


96 


131 


Norfolk, . 


31 95 


44 57 


29 10 


168 


132 


BiUerica, . 


31 91 


32 89 


27 56 


119 


133 




31 89 


32 38 


36 38 


70 


134 


Pembroke, . 


31 80 


43 59 


32 98 


127 


135 


Norwell, . 


31 78 


41 63 


32 40 


191 


136 


Hopkinton, 


31 67 


37 71 


30 98 


157 


137 


Aflhby. 


31 66 


47 99 


28 39 


168 


138 


Pittefield, . 


31 64 


31 98 


30 67 


122 


139 


Plainville, . 


31 62 


42 10 


32 76 


87 


140 


Westford, . 


31 54 


35 44 


33 68 


142 


141 


Nantucket, 


31 46 


31 46 


36 40 


279 


142 


Richmond, . 


31 45 


48 87 


27 46 


156 


143 


Quincy, 


31 44 


31 50 


21 49 


177 


144 


Sherborn, . 


31 35 


43 36 


36 02 


102 


145 


Halifax, . 


31 32 


45 28 


30 67 


188 


146 


Harwich, . 


31 28 


36 87 


28 06 


145 


147 


Ipswich, 


31 21 


32 75 


36 02 


107 


148 


Ware, 


31 18 


31 58 


21 74 


110 


149 


Cbioopee, . 


31 15 


31 19 


27 92 


118 


150 


Shrewsbury, 


31 13 


36 32 


29 86 



1 Financial returns cover a period of eleven months only. 
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Table shomng the comparative amounts of m>oney expended for the support, 

etc. — Continued. 







Amount tixiiDbd for iach 




Rank according to the 
amount yielded for 
each child in the 


TOWNS AND CITIES. 


CHILD IN THB ATBRAQB 

MBIIBIBSHIP or THB PT7BUC 

SCHOOLS BT THB — 


Amount of local 
tax for school 
support for 
each child be- 
tween 5 and 15 
years of age. 


of the public schoob 
by the local tax for 
school support. 


Local tax for 
support. 


Local tax for 
support plus 
the Stote and 
other contri- 








butions. 




1911-lS. 


191S IS. 










147 


161 


Wakefield, . 


$31 03 


$31 94 


$33 85 


54 


152 


Boylston, . 




30 98 


47 82 


27 48 


93 


153 


West Brookfield, 




30 97 


48 04 


25 26 


131 


154 


Newbury, . 




30 96 


41 24 


29 18 


135 


155 


Mattapoisett, 




30 87 


38 68 


26 95 


162 


156 


Sandwich, . 




30 82 


38 98 


31 72 


288 


157 


Granville, . 




30 82 


45 58 


25 25 


155 


158 


Easton, 




30 78 


34 96 


34 73 


183 


159 


Gloucester, 




30 77 


31 00 


31 29 


224 


160 


Oak Bluffs, 




30 70 


32 68 


24 85 


197 


161 


Franklin, . 




30 70 


31 29 


31 42 


138 


162 


Great Barrington, 




30 58 


31 69 


41 26 


151 


163 


Grafton, 




30 57 


31 74 


27 73 


111 


164 


Reading, . 




30 48 


32 70 


33 80 


198 


165 


Millbury, . 




30 38 


31 25 


26 76 


140 


166 


Dudley, 




30 36 


34 54 


15 87 


219 


167 


Adams, 




30 30 


30 74 


21 12 


175 


168 


Rockland, . 




30 16 


30 60 


31 34 


167 


169 


Wellfleet, . 




30 13 


42 11 


31 78 


176 


170 


Oxford, 




30 13 


33 69 


25 33 


144 


171 


Warren, 




29 96 


35 62 


20 80 


112 


172 


Brockton, . 




29 93 


30 39 


33 81 


159 


173 


Plymouth, . 




29 83 


29 83 


29 37 


263 


174 


Orleans, 




29 79 


42 89 


31 50 


129 


175 


Northborough, 




29 70 


37 88 


27 64 


153 


176 


Gardner, 




29 64 


29 64 


22 21 


209 


177 


Edgartown, 




29 64 


39 12 


33 11 


195 


178 


Leicester, . 




29 55 


32 25 


28 45 


252 


179 


Maynard, . 




29 31 


29 31 


34 38 


126 


180 


Granby, 




29 30 


47 37 


28 88 


200 


181 


Westborough, 




29 26 


29 53 


32 17 


164 


182 


Bridgewater, 




29 25 


30 56 


33 59 


193 


183 


North Brookfield, 




29 05 


36 13 


20 42 


181 


184 


Whitman, . 




29 02 


30 14 


31 42 


81 


185 


Washington, 




29 02 


72 12 


28 26 


189 


186 


New Salem, 




28 99 


54 91 


28 71 


161 


187 


Hudson, . 




28 95 


29 81 


27 92 


165 


188 


Marblehead, 




28 83 


28 83 


30 48 


186 


189 


Danvers, . 




28 80 


30 05 


31 31 


292 


190 


Acushnet, . 




28 67 


40 84 


19 33 


213 


191 


Palmer, 




28 61 


28 61 


26 76 


169 


192 


Holden, 




28 48 


33 41 


27 30 


170 


193 


Westfield, . 




28 45 


31 87 


25 39 


149 


194 


Ashland, . 




28 40 


35 06 


33 82 


203 


195 


New Marlborougl 


1, 


28 38 


40 83 


24 82 


202 


196 


Lee, . 




28 23 


32 13 


21 44 


262 


197 


Carlisle. . 




28 12 


49 50 


25 35 


238 


198 


Winchendon, 




28 08 


37 05 


26 40 


221 


199 


Boxford, . 




28 06 


40 44 


24 81 


272 


200 


Holliston, . 




27 96 


31 57 


28 08 


190 


201 


Revere, 




27 92 


27 94 


28 40 


178 


202 


Weymouth, 




27 89 


27 89 


30 20 


277 


203 


Mashpee, . 




27 81 


51 68 


21 00 


187 


204 


Easthampton, 




27 80 


29 42 


22 26 


206 


205 


South Hadley, 




27 79 


29 39 


27 52 
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Table showing the comparative amounte of money expended for the support^ 

etc. — Continued. 









Amount ixkldd roa bach 




Rank aooon 


line to the 




CHILD Of Tn AVWUGB 




amount ^ 


rittded for 




MiMBBWiiny or thx pubuc 


Amount of local 


each ehil 


id in the 
blic aehot^ 


TOWNS AND C1T1E8, 


8CB00L8 BT THB — 


tax for school 
support for 
eaehchiklbe. 


avenge 
of the pa 
by the k 
■ehool BU] 




Local tax for 


>eal taxfor 
?port 




Local tax for 
support 


support plus 
the State and 
other oontai- 


tweenSandlS 
years of age. 










butions. 




IfU-lS. 


191S-1S. 










215 


206 


Monson, . 


$27 70 


$31 96 


$27 19 


271 


207 


Holland, . 




27 69 


92 88 


27 69 


66 


208 


Townaend, . 




27 63 


35 77 


26 90 


162 


209 


Chelsea. . 




27 61 


27 61 


25 06 


160 


210 


Deerfield, . 




27 58 


32 85 


22 60 


217 


211 


Northbridge. 




27 55 


27 57 


26 18 


31 


212 


Shelburne, . 




27 61 


35 99 


38 39 


244 


213 


Fozborougb, 




27 49 


30 23 


29 79 


259 


214 


Medfield, . 




27 41 


34 48 


32 29 


234 


215 


Merrimac, . 




27 36 


32 30 


31 07 


143 


216 


Windsor, . 




27 35 


52 46 


24 47 


179 


217 






27 30 


39 52 


22 97 


280 


218 


Royalston, . 




27 20 


41 38 


25 36 


163 


219 


Sunderland, 




26 94 


43 45 


20 23 


352 


220 


Goenold, . 




26 92 


50 00 


26 92 


212 


221 


Hanover, . 




26 90 


31 31 


27 45 


58 


222 


Tolland, . 




26 82 


78 83 


16 23 


207 


223 


Hanson, 




26 81 


33 12 


24 76 


204 


224 


Amherst, . 




26 81 


28 40 


29 01 


261 


225 


Athol, 




26 77 


27 96 


24 00 


328 


226 


North Reading, 




26 68 


45 23 


21 01 


210 


227 


Charlemont, 




26 62 


45 12 


27 44 


216 


228 


Lunenburg, 




26 61 


34 84 


24 99 


240 


229 


Westminster, 




26 60 


35 80 


23 30 


282 


230 


Rowley, 




26 49 


38 19 


24 47 


218 


231 


Woburn, . 




26 25 


26 82 


22 22 


185 


232 


Middleborough, 




26 18 


27 52 


27 01 


256 


233 


Stoughton, . 




26 10 


26 42 


21 69 


116 


234 


Abington, . 




26 06 


27 03 


31 08 


194 


235 


Saugus, 




25 98 


26 07 


26 73 


196 


236 


Millifl, 




25 77 


32 89 


25 27 


223 


237 


Dana, 




25 68 


50 41 


22 12 


233 


238 


Wilmington, 




25 45 


30 21 


27 33 


229 


239 


Brookfield, . 




25 35 


31 58 


22 72 


220 


240 


Ashburnham, 




25 33 


29 77 


23 08 


228 


241 


Northfield, . 




25 32 


33 77 


26 95 


284 


242 


Blandford, . 




25 31 


45 56 


19 79 


214 


243 


Kingston, . 




25 29 


29 61 


25 91 


243 


244 


Enfield, 




25 29 


42 24 


26 03 


251 


245 


Georgetown, 




25 18 


31 68 


19 00 


235 


246 


Charlton, . 




25 11 


31 77 


21 65 


226 


247 


West Springfield, 




25 09 


26 46 


27 16 


249 


248 


Groveland, . 




25 04 


29 40 


25 23 


231 


249 


Mendon, 




25 00 


38 00 


25 31 


255 


250 


Agawam, . 




24 88 


27 82 


19 97 


211 


251 


Milford, . 




24 85 


25 45 


19 77 


285 


252 


Rutland, . 




24 81 


34 16 


28 82 


241 


253 


Ayer, 




24 77 


28 09 


27 60 


192 


254 


Dighton, 




24 69 


29 20 


22 14 


146 


255 


Lakeville, . 




24 65 


41 04 


23 94 


290 


256 


Shutesbiuy, 




24 64 


42 98 


20 02 


205 


257 


Stow, 




24 60 


36 22 


27 05 


199 


258 


Rockport. . 




24 59 


24 59 


25 76 


232 


259 


West Stockbridge, 




24 52 


40 18 


20 11 


250 


260 


Essex, 




24 52 


32 44 


24 07 


182 


261 


Norton, 




24 35 


29 04 


24 83 
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Table showing the comparative amounts of money expended for the support, 

etc, — Continued. 









Amount tdelobd fob bach 




P^nV MO(W 


ling to the 




CHILD IN THB ATBB&OB 




ftmomit 


iekled for 




MBMBBBMny OF THB PUBUC 


Amount of Iccal 


Meh ehil 


d in the 

<»1 tax for 
>port. 


TOWNS AND CITIES. 


SCHOOLS BT THB — 


tax for school 
support for 
eachchild be- 
tween 5 and 15 
years of age. 


avenge i 
of thepu 
by the lo 

sdlOOl 8UI 


Local tax for 
support. 


Local tax for 
support plus 
the State and 
other contri- 










butions. 




ini-is. 


191S-18. 










266 


262 


Upton, 


$24 32 


$29 17 


$24 63 


237 


263 


East Brid«ewater, 


24 13 


27 32 


24 94 


201 


264 


Cheshire, . 


23 94 


35 59 


20 93 


327 


265 


Sandisfield, 




23 94 


43 68 


19 65 


267 


266 


Freetown, . 




23 89 


35 24 


20 68 


246 


267 


Sterling, 




23 61 


37 55 


22 30 


242 


268 


Sutton, 




23 49 


28 62 


15 47 


318 


269 


Mount Washingtc 


m, . 


23 49 


110 94 


21 35 


346 


270 


Tyringham, 




23 46 


39 71 


19 88 


301 


271 


Berlin, 




23 39 


47 20 


19 00 


269 


272 


Conway, 




23 39 


33 39 


22 41 


230 


273 


Tisbury, . 




23 39 


31 69 


26 03 


270 


274 


Fairhaven, . 




23 25 


50 05 


19 91 


154 


275 


Lanesborougfa, 




23 03 


42 35 


21 50 


263 


276 


Huntington, 




22 99 


31 94 


20 29 


222 


277 


New Braintree, 




22 96 


57 97 


20 09 


308 


278 


Paxton, 




22 87 


46 33 


18 35 


283 


279 


Hubbardston, 




22 85 


33 45 


22 85 


265 


280 


Methuen, . 




22 64 


23 19 


18 28 


286 


281 


Becket, 




22 59 


41 87 


18 99 


254 


282 


Sheffield, . 




22 36 


30 76 


24 43 


345 


283 


Clarksburg, 




22 29 


28 17 


15 88 


275 


284 


West Bridgewater 


• • 


22 29 


26 53 


20 49 


299 


285 


Medway, . 




22 29 


26 46 


23 64 


248 


286 






22 28 


29 06 


18 33 


841 


287 


Cummington, 




22 02 


49 78 


17 32 


278 


288 


Randolph, . 




22 01 


24 07 


20 01 


245 


289 


Chester, 




22 01 


32 08 


21 66 


258 


290 


Uxbridge, . 




22 00 


24 32 


22 93 


247 


291 


Raynham, . 




21 99 


34 96 


19 05 


225 


292 


Southwick, . 




21 91 


41 78 


22 32 


312 


293 


Heath, 




21 85 


42 28 


21 85 


239 


294 


Hinsdale, . 




21 76 


34 92 


19 22 


334 


295 


Brimfield, . 




21 72 


32 52 


27 60 


291 


296 


Hatfield, . 




21 62 


26 85 


20 56 


316 


297 


Worthington, 




21 59 


47 74 


18 80 


295 


298 


Buckland, . 




21 49 


34 04 


18 73 


264 


299 


Chesterfield. 




2148 


43 90 


19 12 


257 


300 


Rochester, . 




21 32 


43 08 


20 81 


303 


301 


Templeton, 




21 28 


24 51 


18 73 


297 


302 


Rowe, 




21 09 


38 71 


16 54 


309 


303 


Belchertown, 




21 04 


29 15 


20 04 


293 


304 


Holbrook, . 




21 00 


24 10 


21 43 


319 


305 


Provincetown, 




20 99 


23 10 


20 69 


298 


306 


Cobrain, 




20 98 


32 00 


20 91 


304 


307 


Williamsburg, 




20 94 


29 98 


24 22 


311 


308 


Otis, . 




20 67 


37 89 


. 19 06 


296 


309 


Erving, 




20 22 


29 24 


21 09 


330 


310 


Montgomery, 




20 00 


71 39 


16 22 


260 


311 


Monroe, 




19 60 


61 20 


22 76 


351 


312 


Egremont, . 




19 57 


51 93 


16 73 


294 


313 


Swansea, . 




19 53 


26 27 


17 99 


322 


314 


Phillipston, 




19 49 


43 35 


15 77 


317 


315 


Rehoboth, . 




19 15 


27 17 


16 14 


321 


316 


Plainfield, . 




19 13 


55 35 


16 16 


125 


317 


Middleton, . 




19 05 


36 99 


16 07 
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Table showing the comparative amounts of money expended for the support, 

etc, — Concluded. 









Amocmt tibldbd pob sack 




Rank aooon 
amount . 
each ehi 


line to the 
^ed for 
kl in the 
membership 
t>lio achoob 




CmLD Of TRB AVnUOB 








Amount of local 


TOWNS AND CITIES. 


8CH00MBT IHl — 


tax for school 
support for 
ea^chUdbe- 


average i 
of tlwpu 
by the lo 
•ehool lui 




Local tax for 


•eal tax for 
>port. 




Looaltaxfor 
support 


smpprt plus 
the State and 
other contri- 


tween5andl5 
yeanofaes. 










butions. 




Ifll-lS. 


IflS-lS. 










331 


318 


Avon, 


$18 79 


$24 99 


$17 70 


281 


319 


Somerset, . 




18 71 


21 49 


17 98 


326* 


320 


Seekonk. . 




18 70 


23 81 


16 28 


289 


321 


Bozborougb, 




18 50 


48 54 


15 99 


276 


322 


Eastham, . 




18 25 


40 05 


18 61 


313 


323 


East Longmesdov 


r, 


18 19 


33 51 


17 44 


302 


324 


Whately, . 




18 09 


33 46 


12 41 


314 


325 


Auburn, 




18 07 


22 94 


14 36 


310 


326 


SaUsbury, . 




17 96 


25 07 


14 99 


324 


327 


Blackstone, 




17 66 


18 27 


14 29 


336 


328 


Ashfield. . 




17 56 


34 75 


24 07 


333 


329 


Southampton, 




17 40 


38 76 


14 76 


343 


330 


Truro. 




17 11 


32 15 


13 49 


268 


331 


Greenwich, 




16 77 


53 01 


9 47 


342 


332 


Pelham, 




16 11 


26 44 


13 19 


338 


333 


Savoy, 




15 37 


37 02 


13 49 


335 


334 






15 07 


39 04 


16 29 


339 


335 


Plympton, . 




15 00 


31 06 


11 76 


306 


336 


Leverett, . 




14 81 


31 98 


14 69 


326 


337 


Wales, 




14 80 


39 70 


14 52 


332 


338 


Middlefield, 




14 73 


37 99 


16 41 


315 


339 


Hawley, . 




14 73 


38 92 


13 12 


287 


340 


Florida, 




14 58 


39 59 


12 71 


337 


341 


GiU, . 




14 57 


30 82 


13 10 


305 


342 


Oakham, 




14 44 


45 95 


12 73 


344 


343 


Goshen, 




13 98 


48 22 


13 37 


340 


344 


Berkley, . 




13 74 


26 66 


11 63 


349 


345 


Alford, 




13 66 


51 21 


11 43 


320 


346 


Hancock, . 




13 37 


38 99 


10 48 


348 


347 


Westhampton, 




12 97 


41 69 


9 71 


307 


348 


West Tisbury, 




12 11 


43 90 


10 96 


323 


349 


Bemardston, 




11 67 


31 34 


13 16 


300 


360 


Presoott, . 




11 42 


50 87 


10 85 


347 


351 


Leyden, 




11 27 


38 00 


8 99 


350 


352 


New Aahford, 




8 82 


55 56 


7 89 


353 


353 


Gay Head, . 




4 69 


44 13 


4 84 
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II. GradxTated Valuation Table. 

A graduated table in which aU the towns and cities of the State are numeric- 
ally arranged according to the proportion of their taxable property appro- 
priated for the support of public schools during the last preceding town 
or city fiscal year {1912-13). 



|*S 


r^ 




pi. 


r^ 


I'S 




fj-'^n 


^.2 


-^1 


TOWNS AND 


J3ll 




•^1 
23 

0»— a 


TOWNS AND 




CITIES. 


P 


1^ 


CITIES. 






Bute, 


$4 46 


21 


42 


Pembroke, . 


$7 26 










71 


43 


Orange, 


7 26 


24 


1 


Clarksburg, . 


13 06 


47 


44 


Hopkinton, . 


7 26 


6 


2 


West BoylBton, . 


9 97 


160 


46 


Warwick, . 


7 23 


4 


3 


Huntington, 


9 89 


10 


46 


Hinsdale, . 


7 21 


12 


4 


Monson, 


9 26 


42 


47 


Hudson, 


7 20* 


82 


5 


Sturbridge, . 


9 24 


72 


48 


West Stockbridge, 


7 19 


2 


6 


Boylston, 


8 90 


27 


49 


Chioopee, . 


7 19 


7 


7 


Montague, . 


8 67 


102 


60 


Savoy, 


7 19 


15 


8 


Northbridge, 


8 64 


23 


61 


Saugus, 


7 18 


22 


9 


Palmer, 


8 49 


49 


62 


Williamsburg, 


7 16 


19 


10 


Plainville, . 


8 47 


40 


63 


Rockland, . 


7 12 


6 


11 


Chester, 


8 43 


17 


64 


Qranby, 


7 08 


18 


12 


Grafton, 


8 39 


171 


66 


Rutland, 


7 08 


1 


13 


Charlemont, 


8 36 


111 


66 


Kingston, . 


7 06 


11 


14 


Colrain, 


8 33 


218 


67 


Hadley, 


7 06 


14 


16 


Groveland, . 


8 32 


66 


68 


Everett, 


7 04 


53 


16 


Dracut, 


8 27 


44 


69 


Holden, 


7 03 


16 


17 


Oxford, 


8 14 


68 


60 


Ashby. 


7 02 


29 


18 


Adams, 


8 13 


147 


61 


Maynard, . 


7 01 


25 


19 


Belchertown, 


8 11 


188 


62 


Aoushnet, . 


7 00 


31 


20 


MiUbury, . 


8 06 


128 


63 


Bolton, 


6 99 


13 


21 


South Hadley, . 


8 06 


32 


64 


Dighton, 


6 98 


9 


22 


Warren, 


8 02 


61 


66 


Braintree, . 


6 96 


67 


23 


New Salem, 


7 95 


69 


66 


Bellingham, 


6 94 


168 


24 


Mansfield, . 


7 95 


86 


67 


Westfield, . 


6 94 


91 


26 


Franklin. 


7 73 


114 


68 


West Newbury, . 


6 93 


30 


26 


Bridgewater, 


7 70 


79 


69 


East Bridgewater, 


6 91 


67 


27 


Avon, 


7 63 


124 


70 


Littleton, . 


6 90 


51 


28 


Petersham, . 


7 62 


58 


71 


Natick. 


6 88 


28 


29 


Middleborough, . 


7 66 


60 


72 


Chelmsford, 


6 88 


77 


30 


Leicester, . 


7 61 


64 


73 


Rowe, 


6 88 


26 


31 


Ware, 


7 60 


173 


74 


Heath, 


6 87 


3 


32 


Abington, . 


7 49 


100 


75 


Merrimac, . 


6 84 


36 


33 


Blackstone, . 


7 49 


162 


76 


Brimfield, . 


6 83 


60 


34 


PeppereU, . 


7 46 


90 


77 


Whitman, . 


6 81 


35 


36 


Templeton, . 


7 46 


98 


78 


Ludlow, 


6 81 


39 


36 


NorweU, 


7 40 


166 


79 


Hardwick, . 


6 79 


73 


37 


Provincetown, 


7 39 


206 


80 


Westport, . 


6 78 


78 


38 


Clinton, 


7 36 


64 


81 


Acton, 


6 77 


83 


39 


Stoneham, . 


7 36 


99 


82 


Athol, 


6 74 


8 


40 


Simderland, . 


7 30 


202 


83 


Holliston, 


6 73 


137 


41 Wrentham, . 


7 30 


66 


84 


Westford, . 


6 71 
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45 


85 


33 


86 


20 


87 


107 


88 


122 


89 


87 


90 


120 


91 


63 


92 


41 


93 


06 


94 


70 


95 


84 


96 


123 


97 


74 


98 


118 


99 


103 


100 


97 


101 


104 


102 


119 


103 


43 


104 


93 


105 


80 


106 


105 


107 


121 


108 


113 


109 


152 


110 


92 


111 


96 


112 


115 


113 


48 


114 


46 


115 


89 


116 


112 


117 


195 


118 


106 


119 


88 


120 


69 


121 


37 


122 


169 


123 


76 


124 


85 


125 


110 


126 


132 


127 


52 


128 


170 


129 


145 


130 


163 


131 


75 


132 


146 


133 


154 


134 


131 


135 


278 


136 


197 


137 


134 


138 


141 


139 


138 


140 


116 


141 


139 


142 


193 


143 


81 


144 



Spenoer, 

Norton, 

Hawley, 

Rehoboth. . 

North Adams, 

Lee. . 

'Winchendon, 

Dudley. 

West Bridgewater, 

Cheshire, 

Holbrook, . 

Auburn, 

Upton, 

Dennis, 

Foxborough, 

Wilmington, 

Danvers, 

Sandwich, 

Conway, 

Weymouth, . 

Medway, 

Middlefield. . 

East Longmeadow, 

Brookfield, . 

Taunton, 

Dartmouth, . 

Barre, 

Chelsea, 

Woburn, 

Ashbumham, 

Wilbrabam, . 

Wakefield, . 

Marlborough, 

Granville, 

Tyngsborough, . 

Randolph, . 

Somerset, 

Windsor, 

Peabody, 

Sheffield, 

Haverhill, . 

Methuen, 

Stoughton, . 

Ashland, 

Enfield, 

Harwich, 

Leominster, . 

Townsend, . 

Southborough, 

Revere, 

West Springfield, 

Cununington, 

Westborough, 

Sudbury, 

Maiden, 

Somerville, . 

Westminster, 

Agawam, 

Worthington, 

Northborough, 



$6 71 


144 


145 


6 70 


261 


146 


6 69 


259 


147 


6 69 


164 


148 


6 67 


215 


149 


6 63 


136 


150 


6 63 


126 


151 


6 62 


133 


152 


6 61 


129 


153 


6 58 


65 


154 


6 56 


95 


155 


6 56 


140 


156 


6 54 


109 


157 


6 54 


101 


158 


6 49 


94 


159 


6 49 


156 


160 


644 


106 


161 


6 43 


127 


162 


6 42 


200 


163 


6 37 


125 


164 


6 35 


175 


165 


6 34 


199 


166 


6 33 


151 


167 


6 33 


187 


168 


6 29 


166 


169 


6 28 


189 


170 


6 28 


150 


171 


6 21 


149 


172 


6 19 


213 


173 


6 19 


182 


174 


6 18 


208 


175 


6 16 


148 


176 


6 16 


158 


177 


6 16 


153 


178 


6 13 


176 


179 


6 13 


172 


180 


6 12 


273 


181 


6 11 


38 


182 


6 11 


196 


183 


6 11 


135 


184 


6 07 


167 


185 


6 07 


ISO 


186 


6 07 


143 


187 


6 06 


212 


188 


6 06 


161 


189 


6 06 


177 


190 


6 05 


130 


191 


6 05 


190 


192 


6 04 


209 


193 


6 04 


223 


194 


6 03 


205 


195 


6 02 


221 


196 


6 02 


62 


197 


6 00 


220 


198 


5 99 


184 


199 


5 98 


194 


200 


5 97 


181 


201 


5 97 


185 


202 


5 94 


157 


203 


5 93 


192 


204 



New Marlborough, 

Sharon, 

Royalston, . 

North Andover, 

Andover, 

Arlington, . 

Hanover, 

Mendon, 

Buckland, . 

Williamstown, 

Uxbridge, 

Melrose, 

Dalton, 

Brockton, 

Sutton, 

Douglas, 

Shelbume, . 

Otis, . 

Berlin, 

North Brookfield, 

Greenfield, . 

Georgetown, 

Medford, 

Gloucester, . 

Freetown, 

No. Attleborough, 

Gardner, 

Charlton, 

Concorti, 

Tewksbury, . 

Lexington, . 

Northampton, 

Walpole, 

Wayland, . 

Worcester, . 

Amherst, 

Dunstable, . 

Leverett, 

Billerica, 

Needham, . 

Reading, 

Great Barrington, 

Hubbardston, 

Essex, 

Stow, . 

Berkley, 

Dana, 

Plymouth, 

Russell, 

Chatham, 

Becket, 

Quincy, 

Lanesborough, 

Pittsfield, . 

West Brookfield, 

Framingham, 

Hanson, 

Rockport, . 

Chesterfield, 

Fairhaven, . 



$5 92 
5 91 
5 90 
5 89 
5 86 
5 86 
5 85 
5 84 
5 82 
5 81 
5 80 
5 79 
5 78 
5 73 
5 71 
5 69 
5 68 
5 66 
5 66 
5 66 
5 62 
5 60 
5 59 
5 58 
5 57 
5 55 
5 54 
5 54 
5 53 
5 Si 
5 51 
5 48 
5 48 
5 46 
5 44 
5 43 
5 43 
5 43 
5 42 
5 41 
5 41 
5 39 
5 38 
5 33 
5 32 
5 30 
5 30 
5 28 
5 27 
5 26 
5 26 
5 25 
5 24 
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1*3 


r^ 




IF-SI . 


V 


I'S 




to the support of 
public schools for 
each thousand dol- 
lars of vahiation. 


^1 




TOWNS AND 
CITIES. 


Amount Kpp^ropni 
to the support 
public schools 
each thousand 
lars of valuation 




•^1 
CO 2 

m 


TOWNS AND 
CITIES. 


117 


205 


Raynham, . 


$5 14 


274 


265 


Barnstable, . 


$4 18 


226 


206 


Easton, 


5 12 


303 


266 


Mashpee, . 


4 16 


201 


207 


Fall River. . 


5 11 


297 


267 


Pelham, 


4 12 


228 


208 


Amesbiiry, . 


5 06 


312 


268 


Lynnfield, 


4 12 


183 


209 


Milford, 


5 06 


234 


269 


Lawrence, . 


4 10 


186 


210 


Holyoke, 


5 05 


191 


270 


Monroe, 


4 07 


203 


211 


Ayer, . 


5 03 


216 


271 


Leyden, 


4 06 


244 


212 


Shirley. 


5 03 


263 


272 


Sherborn, 


4 05 


155 


213 


Norfolk, 


4 98 


247 


273 


Eastham, 


4 03 


239 


214 


Seekonk. . 


4 98 


291 


274 


Beverly, 


4 03 


217 


215 


Northfield, . 


4 97 


260 


275 


Stookbridge, 


4 00 


302 


216 


North Reading. . 


4 91 


285 


276 


WeUfleet, . 


3 99 


292 


217 


Sandisfield. . 


4 89 


264 


277 


New Braintree, 


3 98 


238 


218 


Easthampton. . 


4 89 


339 


278 


WendeU, . 


3 95 


299 


219 


Longmeadow. 


4 89 


333 


279 


Burlington, . 


3 95 


191 


220 


MiUis, 


4 86 


256 


280 


Halifax, 


3 95 


275 


221 


Richmond. . 


4 84 


294 


281 


Montgomery, 


3 94 


210 


222 


Plainfield, . 


4 83 


277 


282 


Bedford, . 


3 92 


179 


223 


Canton. 


4 81 


254 


283 


Sterling, 


3 90 


265 


224 


Newburyport, 


4 80 


232 


284 


LakeviUe, . 


3 89 


211 


225 


Belmont, 


4 77 


288 


285 


Harvard, 


3 88 


243 


226 


Lynn. . 


4 74 


279 


286 


Lenox, 


3 88 


229 


227 


Cambridge, . 


4 72 


169 


287 


Paxton, 


3 88 


227 


228 


Dedham, 


4 71 


241 


288 


Newbury, . 


3 87 


225 


229 


Winchester, 


4 68 


283 


289 


Norwood, . 


3 87 


276 


230 


Truro, 


4 68 


237 


290 


Waltham, . 


3 86 


214 


231 


Lowell, 


4 66 


286 


291 


Yarmouth, . 


3 78 


246 


232 


Winthrop, . 


4 63 


280 


292 


Westhampton, 


3 78 


271 


233 


Phillipeton, . 


4 62 


207 


293 


Bemardston, 


3 77 


242 


234 


Fitchbiirg, . 


4 61 


272 


294 


TTing>m.Tn^ . . 


3 74 


224 


235 


Salem, 1 


4 55 


305 


295 


Webster, . 


3 72 


222 


236 


Springfield, . 


4 52 


178 


296 




3 70 


250 


237 


Whately, 


4 46 


281 


297 


Princeton, . 


3 61 


174 


238 


Peru, . 


4 46 


311 


298 


Nantucket, . 


3 59 


255 


239 


Boxborough, 


4 45 


287 


299 


Duxbury, 


3 58 


219 


240 


Gill, . 


4 44 


300 


300 


Scituate, 


3 57 


258 


241 


Watertown, . 


4 41 


336 


301 


Shutesbury. . 


3 55 


267 


242 


Edgartown, . 


4 40 


289 


302 


Washington, 


3 54 


263 


243 


Swansea, 


4 40 


306 


303 


Carver, 


3 49 


266 


244 


Ipswich, 


4 40 


293 


304 


Marblehead. 


3 45 


325 


245 


Monterey, . 


4 39 


323 


305 


Boston, 


3 45 


262 


246 


Ashfield, . 


4 39 


240 


306 


Salisbury, . 


3 44 


233 


247 


Deerfield, . 


4 37 


313 


307 


Gay Head, . 


3 41 


282 


248 


Hatfield, . 


4 36 


309 


308 




3 39 


245 


249 


Erving, 


4 35 


326 


309 


Mattapoisett, 


3 29 


251 


250 


Lunenburg, . 


4 32 


316 


310 


Milton, 


3 28 


257 


251 


Wareham, . 


4 31 


301 


311 


Tisbury, 


3 27 


248 


252 


Newton, 


4 30 


331 


312 


Holland, . 


3 25 


284 


253 


Carlisle, 


4 29 


298 


313 


Lancaster, . 


3 23 


249 


254 


Southampton, 


4 29 


345 


314 


Tyringham, . 


3 22 


34 


255 


Florida, 


4 29 


231 


315 


Presoott, 


3 19 


252 


256 


Attleborough, 


4 27 


290 


316 


Greenwich, . 


3 16 


307 


257 


Brewster, . 


4 26 


269 


317 


Oakham, 


3 11 


236 


258 


EEampden, . . 


4 26 


304 


318 


Marshfield, . 


3 09 


270 


259 


Southbridge, 


4 25 


322 


319 


Weston, 


3 06 


198 


260 


Shrewsbury, 


4 23 


315 


320 


Wellesley, . 


3 05 


296 


261 


Blandford, . 


4 21 


308 


321 


Westwood, . 


3 05 


204 


262 


Southwick, . 


4 19 


320 


322 


Hamilton, . 


3 05 


295 


263 


Medfield, . 


4 18 


329 


323 


OakBluflfs, . 


3 04 


268 


264 


New Bedford, 


4 18 


334 


324 


Alford, 


3 03 



^ Financial returns cover a period of eleven months only. 
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819 
321 
827 
314 
330 
346 
818 
328 
324 
332 
347 
335 
317 
235 
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TOWNS AND 
CITIES. 




325 



327 
328 
329 



334 
336 
336 
337 
338 
339 



Middleton. 

Goshen, 

Oroton, 

Wenham, 

Plympton, 

Orleana, 

Chilmark, 

Bourne, 

linooln, 

Hopedale, 

New Aehf ord, 

Rowley, 

Wales, 

Falmouth, 

Hanooek, 



$8 01 
2 95 
2 90 
2 90 
2 88 
286 
2 77 
2 76 
2 69 
2 67 
2 66 
2 65 
264 
2 63 
2 62 



310 
337 
352 
340 
344 
338 
348 
341 
343 
850 
349 
342 
351 
353 
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CITIES. 



840 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
849 
850 
351 
352 
853 



Tolland, 

Cohaseet, 

Egremont, . 

BrooUine, . 

Hull. . 

Mt. Washincton 

Bozford, 

Dover, 

Topsfield, . 

Marion, 

Manchester, 

West Tisbury, 

Nahant, 

Oosnold, 



l"«^i 




$2 45 
2 41 
2 35 
2 80 
2 26 
2 10 
1 97 
1 87 
1 80 
1 64 
1 50 
1 08 
97 
48 
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A. 

PAQS 

Abstract of school committeea' returns for 1912-13, . . . viii-cxxx 

Index to names and numbers of cities and towns, .... lii-vii 

Summary of, 182-188 

Academies, statistics of ......... . 263, 264 

Agents of the Board, names of ........ . 5 

National Education Association and agents co-operating in reorgani- 
zation of secondary education 139 

Vocational schools, agent to supervise training of teachers, . . 66 

Agricultural vocational education, State-aided, 246-261 

Benefits of, as shown by number of pupils and towns represented, . 264-266 

Bill, Nathan D., interested in, 262 

Definition of 246 

Evening school work, ......... 260 

High school departments, . . . . . . . 168, 269 

Income of pupils from farm work. Table No. 8, . . . . 260, 261 

Plan of 168, 169 

Prizes, contests, etc., ......... 261 

Reimbursement, maintenance and salary statements, . 266-269 

Schools and departments for, list of, Tables Nos. 1, 2, . . 263 

Statistical tables on, description of, ..... . 262, 263 

Status of, in 1913 246-261 

Appropriations and expenditures for public schools, .... xii-cxv 

Buildings, outlay for, ........ xviii-cxiv 

By cities, .......... xviii 

By towns, . ... . . . xxx-cxiv 

For support of public schools, ....... xii-cxv 

By cities, . . . . . . . . . . xii-xix 

By towns, ......... xxiv-cxv 

Per capita cost per child in average membership, . . cxx-cxxvi 

For each item of support, ...... xii-cxiii 

Per child between five and fifteen years, etc., cxx-cxxvi 

Proportion of taxable property, ..... cvii-cxxx 

Art School, State Normal. See Normal Art School. 

Associations, county and State teachers, expenditures, .... 276, 276 

Attendance and graduation data, ....... viii-cv 

In high schools, .......... xi-cvii 

Pupils attending schools in other towns and cities, .... ix-cv 

B. 

Blind, adult. State expenditures for instruction of, .... 281 

Board of Education, agents of. See Agents of the Board. 

Annual report, seventy-seventh, ....... 9 

Clerks of, names of ......... . .6 

College entrance requirements, plan presented to Massachusetts 

colleges by 141, 142 
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Board of ESducation — Concluded. page 

Detailed work of the Board for 1913. outline of, . . 181 

Educational legialation, including proposed acts submitted by, . 163-177 

High schools, approved by, 79 

Investigations and reports to Legislature of 1914, . . 9, 10 

Members of, names of, 5, 10 

Terms expire, 6 

Normal Art School, new site and buildings for, recommended by, . 61, 62 

Registration of teach^^ in office of 206, 207 

Work of. in detail 182, 304 

Books, free text-books, expenditures for, ...... xv-cxi 

Bridgewater State Normal School, expenditures and receipts, including 

boarding hall, in 1913, 286, 287 

Expenditures for school year, 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 
Teaching periods per week, per teacher, . . . . . 21 

Bristol Coimty Agricultural School, 240, 246, 253 

Buildings. See Schoolhouses. 

c. 

Certification (State) of superintendents of schools, .... 207-209 

Certification (State) of teachers in State-aided high schools, . . . 195-197 

Kinds of certificates 69-71 

Purposes of sjrstem of, 71 

Uniform law suggested, ........ 69 

Children, average cost of schooling, ...... cxx-cxxvi 

Cost per capita for each item of support, .... xii-cxiii 

Enrolment and attendance of ....... . viii-cvii 

Civic education, in relation to secondary school education, . . 100 

College Entrance Certificate Board, New England, in relation to admission 

to State normal schools, 190, 191 

College Entrance Examination Board, secondary education standardized 

and improved by, ........ Ill 

College entrance requirements. Board of Education presents plan, . . 141, 142 

High schools in relation to, . . 110-119 

Commercial courses, status of, in small high schools, .... 150 

Commercial teachers* institute, at Salem . 232, 233 

Commissioner of Education, David Snedden, outline of report of, . . 11, 12 

Conferences of teachers, in general, 230-233 

Commercial teachers' institute, ....... 232 

Elementary school teachers, 230 

Programs for small high schools discussed, 231, 232 

Vocational education, instructors and supervisors, at Hyannis, . 233 

Continuation schools, 156-158 

Conveyance of school children. See Transportation of school children. 

Cost of public schools. See Expenditures for public schools. 

County and State teachers' associations, expenditures for, by State, . 275, 276 

County training schools, location, and niunber admitted and discharged, . 262 

Courses of studies, art courses, equipment of teachers, .... 55-58 

Cubic contents of State normal school buildings, 192 



D. 

Deaf children, education of. State expenditures for. 



Deputy commissioners of the Board, names of. 

Small, Bobert O., appointment of, ... 

Orr, William, high school conferences conducted by. 

Detailed work of the Board for 1913 



282-284 

5 

9 

231 

182-304 
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Educational legislation of 1913 159-163 

Proposed legislation for 1914, 163-177 

Essex County Agricultural School, 240,246,253 

Evening courses in household arts, ....... 153-155 

Evening schools, attendance, teachers, etc., statistics of, . czvi, oxvii 

Examination of superintendents, for certification, ..... 207-209 

Number certified, as result of, from 1904-13, .... 209 

Expenditures and reimbursements for vocational schools, . . 238, 239 

Expenditures for public schools . xii-/sxv 

Buildings, outlay on, for school fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, xviii-cxiv 
For each child in the average membership, etc., . . . cxx-oxxvi 
For support of public schools, ...... xii-cxv 

For last preceding city or town fiscal year, .... xix-cxv 

For school fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, . . xii-cxiii 

Per capita cost per child in average membership for each item of 

support, ......... xli-cxiii 

Fuel and janitors' service, ....... xv-oxi 

Libraries, repairs, replacement and upkeep, .... xvi-cxii 

Promotion of health, ....... xvii-cxiii 

Salaries of school committees, superintendents and supervisors, . xii-cix 
Salaries of principals and teachers, ...... xiv-cx 

Stationery, supplies and miscellaneous, ..... xv-cxi 

Text-books, free, ......... xv-cxi 

Transportation of school children, ..... xvii-cxiii 

F. 

Fall River and New Bedford in re normal schools, .... 72-75 

Financial statement of the Board of Education for 1913, . . . 268-304 

Annual report and bulletins, printing and binding, .... 272 

Blind; adult, instruction of, . 281 

County teachers' associations, ....... 275 

Deaf, education of, 282-284 

Incidental expenditures, ........ 271 

Massachusetts Teachers' Association, ...... 276 

Members* txaveling expenses, . . . . . . . 271 

Normal schools. State, 286-304 

State aid to pupils in, ....... . 285 

Receipts, registration of teachers, ....... 284 

Registers and census books, ........ 274 

Rent of offices in Ford building, ....... 273 

Salaries of commissioner, deputies, agents, etc., .... 268-269 

Sight and hearing tests, blanks, etc., 273 

Superintendency unions, . . " 276-280 

Teachers' institutes 274 

Traveling expenses of commissioner, deputies, agents, etc., 270 

Tuition reimbursement and State grant, high schools, . . . 281 

Vocational schools, State-aided, 238, 239 

Financial statement of the Massachusetts school fund, .... 267 

Fiscal year, expenditures for public schools: — 

For hwUdingat outlay on, for school fiscal year ending Jime 30, 1913, xviii-cxiv 

For support of public schools, for last preceding local fiscal year, . xix-cxv 

For school fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, .... xii-cxiii 
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PAOB 

Fish, Frederick P., ohairman of the Board of Education, . . 5, 10 
Fitchburg State Normal School, expenditures and receipts, including 

boarding hall, in 1013, 288, 289 

Expenditures for school year, 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 

New dormitory opened, 22 

Teaching periods per week, per teacher, 21 

Framingham Stat-e Normal School, expenditures and receipts, including 

boarding hall, in 1913, 290,291 

Expenditures for school year 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 

Teaching periods per week, per teacher, . 21 

Free text-books, expenditures for, ....... xv-cxi 

Fuel for public schools, ex];>enditures for, xv-cxi 

Fund. See Massachusetts school fund. 



H. 

Health, promotion of, expenditures in public schools, . . . xvli-cxiii 

Physical education, in high schools, 125 

High schools. See cUao Secondary education, and Secondary schools. 

Attendance upon, number of teachers, pupils, etc., .... xi-cvii 
Certification of teachers in State-aided high schools, . . . 195-197 
College entrance requirements, as afifecting, ..... 110-119 
Criticisms of results of secondary education, ..... 88^-97 
Graduates of, percentage of pupils who enter, .... 142, 143 

Household arts, courses in, ....... . 138 

Length of high school year, statistics, xi-cvii 

Secondary education, definition of, 80 

Social education in relation to, '. . 98, 99 

State-aided, grant of $500, and tuition reimbursement by State, . 197-206 

Certification of teachers in, 195-197 

Support of, expenditures for, ....... xix-cxv 

Teachers in, nimiber of one-teacher, two-teacher, etc 143 

Transportation of pupils in towns not maintaining. Act of 1913, . 159 

Tuition reimbursement by the State, including table of, . . 198-206 

Vocational education in relation to, . . . . . . 98, 99 

High schools, small: — 

Commercial courses in, status of , . . . . . . . 150 

Courses in general science, ........ 103 

Household arts in, ........ . 150 

Improvement of, general and specific proposals for, . . . 119-151 

Aims proposed for, ......... 119-132 

Basis for working pro-am for, ....... 132-142 

Means of 145-147 

Number in the State, ......... 79 

Problems of, from standpoint of efficient education, ... 79 

Programs for, conference on, ', .231, 232 

Salaries paid teachers in, relative to efficiency, .... 140 

Statistical data and review of work accomplished in 1912-13, . . 142-151 
Survey of conditions in, . . . . . . . . 143-145 

Work accomplished in, 147-150 

Home-making schools, ......... 156 

Hopkins, James Frederick, director of art education, investigation by, in 

regard to new site for State Normal Art School, ... 50 

Household arts, status of, in small high schools, ..... 150 

Evening courses in, ........ . 153-155 
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Hyannis State Normal School, expenditures and receipts, including board- 
ing haU, in 1913 292, 293 

Expenditures for school year 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 
Important position of, in educational life of the Cape, ... 75 

Teaching periods per week, per teacher, 21 

Vocational education conference at, in 1913, 233 

I. 

Independent industrial schools. See Vocational schools. 
Institutes, teachers. See Conferences of teachers. 

J. 

Janitors of school buildings, expenditures for services of, ... xv-cxi 

K. 

Kindergartens, public, statistics and expenditures of , . . . . 234 
Kingsley, Clarence D., conference on program of small high schools, con- 
ducted by, 231 

L. 

Lancaster, State Industrial School for Qirls, ..... cxviii 

Legislation, school. See Educational legislation. 

Libraries, school, expenditui'es for, xvi-cxii 

Lowell State Normal School, expenditures and receipts, in 1913, . . 294, 295 

Exi>enditures for school year 1912-13, including per capita cost, * . 192-194 

Teaching periods per week, per teacher, 22 

Lyman School for Boys, Westborough, statistics of , . . cxviii 

M. 

Massachusetts school fund, financial statement, ..... 267 

Town's share in income of, for 1913, xliii-cxv 

Medical inspection of schools, expenditures for, .... xvii-cxiii 

Sight and hearing tests, blanks and directions for, .... 273 

Men teachers, separate normal school suggested for training of, . 77, 78 

N. 

National Education Association, Board co-operating with, in reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education, 139 

New England College Entrance Certificate Board, in relation to normal 

school admissions without examination, .... 190, 191 

Normal Art School, State: — 

Buildings and site for new, required, . . . . . . 45-62 

Elxpenditures and receipts in 1913, ...... 302 

Expenditures for school year 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 
Future scope and fimctions, . . . . . . • . 50-55 

Graduates of, percentage among various occupations, ... 55 

Historical sketch, in brief, ........ 45-48 

Hopkins, James Frederick, director, ...... 50 
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Nonnal Art School, State — Concluded. page 

Industrial art education courses in, ..... . 55-58 

Occupations grouped according to departments in 53, 54 

Students, types of, 58. 59 

Teachers, professional training of, ...... 45-62 

Normal schools, State: — 

Additional, question as to advisability of providing, 72-77 

Admission requirements in 1914, 188-191 

Buildings, condition of, at present, ...... 23 

Cubic contents of, . 192 

Data as to teaching periods, 21. 22 

Dates of first opening of ........ . 18 

Dormitories, location of, and conditions, . 22, 23 

Examinations for admission to, ...... . 190 

Expenditures for 1913, table showing, 286-304 

Maintenance, etc., per capita cost, tables showing, . 192-194 

Fall River and New Bedford in relation to, 73-75 

Graduates of, total niunber from beginning to June, 1913, 18 

Men teachers, training of, separate school suggested, .77, 78 

Multiplicity of, disadvantages, . 72, 73 

New England College Entrance Certificate Board, in relation to 

admission without examination to, 190, 191 

Statistics, showing number of teachers, students, graduates, etc., . 19 

Showing expenditures for maintenance, etc., also per capita cost, . 192-194 
Teachers, elementary, training of, . ... . 17 

Teachers, limit of work, conclusions of principals as to, . . . 20, 21 

Teaching periods of teachers in 21, 22 

North Adams State Normal School, expenditures and receipts, including 

boarding hall, in 1913 295, 296 

Expenditures for school year 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 
Teaching periods per week, per teacher, 22 

O. 

Orr, William, deputy commissioner, conferences conducted by, . 231 

p. 

Part-time education, . . . . ... . . . . 166-158 

Statistics of , 236 

Pensions for teachers, system of, established in 1913, .... 159-163 

Physical education, in high schools, ....... 125 

Health, promotion of, expenditures for, ..... xvii-cxiii 

Sight and hearing tests, blanks, etc., expenditures, .... 273 

Principals of schools, expenditures for salaries of , ..... xiv-cx 

Private schools, statistics of, 263-266 

Public schools, attendance and graduation data, ..... viii-cv 
Expenditures for public schools. See Expenditures for public schools. 

R. 

Registers and school census, expenditures for, 274 

Registration of teachers, in office of Board, 206, 207 

Rent of offices, in Ford building, expenditures for, .... 273 

Repairs, replacement and upkeep on public school property, expenditure, xvi-cxii 
Retirement of teachers on pensions, account of Act of 1913, . . 159-163 
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PAGE , 

Salem State Normal School, commercial teachers' institute at, . . 232, 233 

Expenditures and receipts in 1913, 297 

Expenditures for the school year 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 
Teaching periods per week, per teacher, ..... 22 

School census data, . . . . . . . viii-civ 

School committees, expenditures for salaries of , . . . . xii-cviii 

Schoolhouses, expenditures for, ....... xviii-cxiv 

School legislation. See Educational legislation. 

School returns, abstract of statistics of, ..... viii-cxxx 

Sunamaryof, 182-188 

School year, average number of months, x-cvi 

High school, .......... xi-cvii 

Secondary education, College Entrance Examination Board and, . . Ill 

Criticisms of contemporary, . . . . . . 88-97 

Definition of , . . . ... . . 80 

Improvement of, conditions affecting, ...... 97-110 

Practical arts in, place of ........ . 107-109 

Status of, in the United States, 81-88 

Vocational education, in relation to, . . . . . . 131 

Secondary schools, training of teachers for, ...... 36-41 

Small high schools. See High schools, small. 

Small, Robert O., appointment of, as deputy commissioner, ... 9 

Snedden, David, Commissioner of Education, outline of report of, . . 11, 12 
Social education, high school in relation to, . . . .99, 100, 126-129 

State-aid, to high schools. See High schools. 

To superintendency unions. See Supeiintendency unions. 
To vocational education. See Vocational education. 
State institutions, reform schools, statistics of, . . . ... cxviii 

State reimbiu'sement of high school tuition, expenditures for, . . 198-206 

State school fund. See Massachusetts school fimd. 

Stationery, school supplies, miscellaneous, expenditures, . xv-cxi 

Statistics, abstract of school committees' returns of 1912-13, . . . i-cxxx 
Cities, towns over 5,000 population and towns under 5,000 popula- 
tion arranged to show: 
First: (a) population; (b) valuation; (c) niunber of public schools; 
(d) persons between five and fifteen years of age; (e) persons 
between seven and fourteen years of age; (/) membership and 
attendance data for the school year; (g) number of pupils 
attending schools in other towns and cities; (h) number of 
graduates from grammar schools, . . viii, ix; xx, xxi, e^. aeq. 

Second: (a) different teachers required, number of; (b) college 
graduates and normal graduates employed, number of; (c) 
length of schooling; (d) high schools, statistics of, x, xi; xxii, xxiii, et seq. 
Third: (a) expenditures for the support of schools, including only 
salaries of (1) school committees, (2) superintendents of schools, 
(3) supervisors, (4) principals, (5) teachers, (6) text-books, (7) 
stationery and supplies, (8) janitors* service, (9) fuel, (10) mis- 
cellaneouiS expenses of operation, (11) repairs, replacement and 
upkeep, (12) libraries, (13) promotion of health, (14) transpor- 
tation, (15) miscellaneous expenses; (b) cost per pupil in average 
membership for each of above items; (c) amoimt raised by local 
taxation and expended for the support of schools; (d) amount 
derived from other sources than local taxation and expended 
for the support of schools; (e) expenditures for the support of 
high schools, .... xii-xvii, xix; xxiv-xxix, xxxi, ef aeg. 
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Fourth: expenditures for new grounds, buildings and alterations, 

new equipment, xviii, xxx, zlii, e^ aeg. 

Fifth: (a) amount of voluntary contributions expended on the 
public schools; (6) town's diare of Massachusetts school fund 
income; (c) unexpended balance of Massachusetts school 

fund income, xix, xxxi, xliii, et »eq. 

Evening schools: (a) number of; (6) attendance; (c) time; (d) 

teachers; (e) expense, cxvi, cxvii 

Graduated tables, explanation of, cxix 

I. Graduated taxation table, arranged to show: (a) amount 
expended by cities and towns for the support of schools per 
child between five and fifteen years of age; (6) amount ex- 
pended per child in the average membership; (c) rank of 

cities and towns, . cxx-cxxvi 

II. Graduated valuation table, arranged to show: (a) propor- 
tion of taxable property appropriated for the support of public 
schools by cities and towns of State; (b) rank of cities and 

towns, cxxvii-cxxx 

Sunmiary of, for 1912>13, 182-188 

Superintendency unions, certification of superintendents in, . . 207-209 

Expenditures by the State for, 27&-281 

Superintendents of schools of, names of, and salaries, . . 220-229 

Table showing dates of formation, number of schools, etc., . . 220-229 

Index to towns in, . . 210-219 

Superintendents of schools, certification of, by State, .... 207, 209 
Examination cf , number certified as result of, .... 209 

List of, with addresses and salaries, ...... 210-215 

Salaries of, expenditures for, xiii-cix, 210-215 

Training of, professional, 41-46 

Supervisors of schools, salaries of, expenditures for, . . xiii-cix 

T. 

Teachers: — 

Art teachers, courses required for proper equipment of , . . . 55-58 
Certification of. State. See Certification of teachers. 

Commercial teachers' institute, 232, 233 

Conferences. See Conferences of teachers. 

Improvement, means employed by the Board for, .... 139 

Men teachers, training of, separate normal school suggested, . 77, 78 

Pensions on retirement of, Act of 1913, ...... 159-163 

Professional training of, in general, ...... 15-78 

Additional facilities for, question of providing, .... 72-78 

Demand for, and supply, . . . . . . . 16-17 

Elementary school teachers, ....... 17-36 

High school teachers, 36-41 

Normal Art School (State), facilities for, 46-62 

Secondary school teachers, ....... 36-41 

Special teachers; also supervisors and superintendents, « . . 41-46 

Registration of, in offices of the Board, 206, 207 

Retirement of, on pensions, Act of 1913, 159-163 

Salaries of, expenditures for, . xiv-cx 

Salaries of, and opportunities for advancement in relation to efficiency, 140 

Vocational school teachers, conference of, .... . 233 

Training of, 62-67 
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Text-books, free, expenditures for, ....... xv-cxi 

Trade schools. See Vocational schools. 

Training of teachers. See Teachers. 

Transportation of school children, expenditures, .... xvii-cxiii 

High school pupils in towns not maintaining high schools, . . 159 

Truants and truant schools. See County training schools. 
Tuition reimbursement. State, for high school instruction, . . . 198-206 

V. 

Vacation schools, in 1912, statistics of, 235 

Vocational agricultural education. Se^ Agricultural vocational education. 

Vocational education, in general, 151-169, 236-261 

Conclusions in regard to present status of, .... . 245 

Conferences of instructors and supervisors of, .... 233 

Extent of, in Massachusetts, as shown by statistics, . . 244 

Financial statement, expenditures and reimbursement, . . . 238, 239 

High schools in relation to, 98, 99 

Secondary education in relation to, ..... . 131 

Vocational schools, State-aided : — 

Agent of the Board needed for supervision of training of teachers for, 66 

Attendance upon, number of pupils, 238, 240, 241 

Classified list of , 235-238 

Continuation schools, ......... 156-158 ' 

Courses of studies, types of schools, and attendance data, . . 240, 241 

Departments in, showing subjects taught, etc., .... 242-244 

Evening school courses in household arts, ..... 153-155 

Home-making schools, ........ 156 

Teachers for, training of, . 62-67 

Types of, table of , 152 

Voluntary contributions to public schools, statistics of , . . . . xix-cxv 

w. 

Warren, Julius E., conferences of teachers conducted by, ... 230 

Westborough, Ljonan School for Boys, cxviii 

Westfield State Normal School, expenditures and receipts, including 

boarding hall, in 1913, 298, 299 

Expenditures for the school year 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 
Teaching periods per week, per teacher, . . . . « 22 

Worcester State Normal School, expenditures and receipts, including 

boarding hall, in 1913 300, 301 

Expenditures for the school year, 1912-13, including per capita cost, . 192-194 
Teaching periods per week, per teacher, 22 
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